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RUMORS MULTIPLY 
AS CHICAGO OPERA 
ENDS N. Y. SEASON 


Report Revived That Ruffo 
Will Join Gatti’s Forces 
Next Season—Raisa and 
Rimini to Continue with 
Garden—Rocca Is Acquisi- 
tion—Stracciari Likely to 
Join Company—Admit Loss 
of Marinuzzi—Wage Cuts 
Widely Made—New Stars 
Make Possible Enriching of 
Metropolitan Répertoire 


ITH the end of the Chicago 

Opera Association’s season 
at the Manhattan, announcements 
regarding the re-engagement of 
artists for next season came thick 
and fast, but could not keep pace 
with rumors, now more than ever 
in their open season. 

High lights among the announce- 
ments and the rumors included the 
following: 

Re-engagement by the Chicagoans of 


Mary Garden, Lucien Muratore, Georges 
3aklanoff, Tito Schipa; continuance 
with the organization under their pres- 
ent contracts of Rosa Raisa and Gio- 
como Rimini. 

Revival of the report published sev- 
eral weeks ago in MUSICAL AMERICA 
that Titta Ruffo has been engaged to 
sing at the Metropolitan next season. 

Engagement by the Chicagoans of 
Antoine Rocca, a French tenor, new 
to America. Re-engagement of Jacques 
Coini as stage director. Re-engagement 
of Pavley and Oukrainsky, as masters 
of the ballet. 

Cuts in salary for the artists of the 
Chicago association, with exceptions 
made, however, for practically all the 
important stars re-engaged. 

Riccardo Stracciari likely to be a 
member of next season’s Chicago forces. 

Extension of the French répertoire at 
the Metropolitan next season to include 
Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” and Massenet’s 
“La Navarraise.” 


A Significant Omission 


The absence of Ruffo’s name from the 
roster of artists re-engaged by Direc- 
tress Mary Garden was regarded as 
Significant, in connection with the per- 
sistent report that he will be with the 
Metropolitan next season. The Chicago 
baritone wing already has been rein- 
forced by the addition of Joseph 
Schwarz, and the report that Riccardo 
Stracciari may also be engaged to sing 
leading baritone réles was given credence 
in well-informed circles. ‘Ihe plans of 
Carlo Galeffi remain in doubt. One 
Statement listed him as among those “as 
good as signed” by the Chicagoans. _ 

At the Metropolitan, it was denied 
that General Manager Gatti-Casazza 
had authorized any announcement with 
respect to Ruffo, but it was not flatly de- 
nied that Ruffo would be a member of 
the company next season. ‘“He’s open 
to an engagement, isn’t he?” was the 
Significant comment of one of Gatti’s 
assistants. Statements as to number 
of appearances and the salary to be paid 
le baritone were branded pure conjec- 
ure, and inquirers were led to believe 
there might be matters of negotiation 
st pending. The sum of $2,000 a 
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night has figured in the rumors, and the 
number of appearances has been various- 
ly stated as eight, ten and fourteen. 


Gardew Resignation Rumor Denied 


Rumors that Miss Garden will resign 
as general manager at the end of the 
season are contradicted in a statement 
issued by George M. Spangler, the busi- 
ness manager, who stated that “Miss 
Garden will, of course, continue in her 
dual réle of artist and director.” 

Admission was made in this statement 
that Gino Marinuzzi, who already has 
left the organization, will not be with 
the company next season. The possi- 
bility that Marinuzzi, like Mme. Galli- 
Curci and Ruffo, will go to the Metropoli- 
tan, has been discussed, though the indi- 
cations are that General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza is opposed to having a “star” 
conductor. That Giorgio Polacco will 
become in fact, if not in name, the art- 
istic director of the company, though un- 
der Mary Garden, has come to be ac- 
cepted by those who know something of 
the duties already delegated to him. 

The rumor that Albert Wolff has not 
been re-engaged for the Metropolitan 
next season, has been flatly denied by 


the composer-conductor. Mr. Wolff’s 
duties at the Opéra-Comique having in- 
creased, owing to his succeeding André 
Messager as general musical director at 
that house, it will be impossible for him 
to be in New York during the entire 
season, but he _ will conduct the 
French répertoire during the first ten 
weeks. Henri Morin, this season with 
the Chicago Opera Association, and 
Louis Hasselmans, formeriy of the same 
organization, are both mentioned as pos- 
sibilities for the second half of the sea- 
son. 


The Wage Cuts 


Mr. Spangler’s announcement stated 
that “practically every artist who has 
signed thus far—with the exception of 
Miss Garden. Mme. Galli-Curci and Mr. 
Muratore, whose fees remain as last 
year—has accepted a decided ‘wage cut.’ 
In some instances the new contracts call 
for as much as fifty per cent reduction 
over the fees collected during the current 
year by singers in the stellar group. 
Others were persuaded to accept twenty 
to twenty-five per cent.” 
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‘CHENIER’ FINALLY 
ACHIEVES HEARING 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Giordano Opera, After Post- 
ponement, Enters Auspi- 
ciously Into Gatti’s Réper- 
toire—Work, Last Produced 
Here by Hammerstein, of 
Small Import Musically — 
Gigli Sings Name Part in 
Capital F ashion—Opera 
Satisfyingly Mounted and 
Interpreted 








INE days later than the date 

originally announced for its 
belated first performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Gior- 
dano’s “André Chénier,” an opera 
now some twenty-five years old, 
found its place in the season’s 
repertoire, thereby redeeming an- 
other of the pre-season promises of 
General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza. 

There was a large and clamorous au- 
dience to applaud its entry, and the 
popular reception was’ such as to in- 
dicate that the Metropolitan premiére 
was an auspicious one, whatever the 
verdict of the critical fraternity with 
respect to Giordano’s score. 

As appraised at this performance, the 
music lacked distinction and_ salient 
beauty. But it was more negative than 
banal; and the performance given the 
work was of an excellence to make it 
very palatable entertainment, with the 
likelihood that it will have a consider- 
able measure of temporary popularity, 
though its continuance in the répertoire 
after a season or two is scarcely to be 
predicted. The tenor and baritone réles 
afford opportunity for lavish expendi- 
ture of tone, a factor that must be con- 
sidered as arguing for at least a tem- 
porary success of the work until such 
time as its lack of potent melodic in- 
vention shall send it back into desuetude. 

Announced originally as a new m‘ 
dium of starship for Enrico Caruso, i 
production without its intended luminary 
bespeaks the confidence of the Metropo- 
litan general manager in young Benia- 
mino Gigli, who succeeded to the Caruso 
role. He justified it, at the test. 

The eleventh hour substitution of an- 
other opera at the matinée of Saturday, 
Feb. 26—the date originally announced 
for the premiére—because of the sudden 
illness of Gigli, resulted in no little dis- 
appointment at the time, the house hav- 
ing been completely sold. In the in- 
terim, while Gotham waited, the opera 
was sung in Phj j 











indisposition cipal forced 
an alteratio . Mon- 
day night’s ” repre- 
sentation {was with 
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HOUSE IN SPIRITED 
CONSERVATORY CLASH 


Pass Bill to Reincorporate 
New York Institution 
and Amend Act 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—A spir- 
ited debate developed when the bill to 
reincorporate the National Conservatory 
of Music and to enable that institution 
to establish branches outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia came up for considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives on 
March 1. 

The bill, which passed the Senate sev- 
eral weeks ago, and which received the 


assent of the Representatives by 202 to 
sixty (164 not voting), on March 2, 
amends the original act by _ sub- 
stituting for the names of certain in- 
corporators now deceased the names of 
Henry White, George Peabody Eustis, 
Charles D. Walcott, Mary Harrison Mc- 
Kee, Anna Cochran Ewing, Lillia Bab- 
bitt Hyde, Helen Hartley Jenkins, Dor- 
othy Whitney Straight, Jeannette M. 
Thurber, Thomas Ewing, George Mc- 
Aneny and Ernest M. Stires. 

Mr. Husted explained that the Con- 
servatory was entirely supported by pri- 
vate funds. It had never come to the 
Government for support and never 
would, and it had done a great work for 
music. The institution had upon its 
teaching staff the most eminent com- 
posers and musicians in the country. It 
was well worthy of the support of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Huddleston—What is the neces- 
sity for changing the names of the in- 
corporators? 

Mr. Husted—Well, there is not any 
necessity, except that certain of these 
incorporators are deceased. 

Mr. Huddleston—What is the pro- 
priety of it? : 

Mr. Husted—The propriety of it is 
their desire to name certain persons, 
eminent in music, among the incorpora- 
tors now in that act. There is no other 
purpose that I know. 

Mr. Huddleston—The real purpose is 





to pay an honor to these néw parties? 


Mr. Husted—I presume that is the 
sole and only purpose. 

Mr. McClintic—Are the branches to 
be permitted to charge for instruction? 

Mr. Husted—I suppose they have a 
right to charge, and I suppose they do 
charge in some cases. But, as a matter 
of fact, hundreds of young men and 
young women who have been financially 
unable to educate themselves in music 
have been educated at this institution 
absolutely free of cost. The lady who 
has been the moving spirit is Mrs. Fran- 
cis M. Thurber. I think anybody in this 
country who knows anything about the 
cause of music in America knows she 
has devoted a very large fortune to that 
cause. 

Mr. Blanton said the only objection he 
had to the bill was the name—the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music. The 


Stock Denies He Will Leave Chi- 
cago Symphony 

CHICAGO, March 5.—Consider- 
able excitement was aroused in 
this city yesterday by an article 
appearing in the Chicago Tribune 
under the signature of Ruth 
Miller, critic of that paper. In 
guarded language it indicated that 
efforts were being made to woo 
Conductor Frederick Stock away 
from the Chicago Symphony to 
an orchestral organization § in 
New York. 

‘Officials of the orchestra here 
were inclined to doubt the possi- 
bility of Mr. Stock’s leaving Chi- 
cago, but there was perturbation 
among the patrons until the con- 
ductor himself declared he had no 
intention of leaving Chicago. 

Said one of the seat-holders just 
before the concert yesterday after- 
noon, “If it is necessary to raise 
Mr. Stock’s salary, raise the prices 
of our tickets. We will stand the 
raise—only keep him.” 

Said one of the trustees of the 
Orchestral Association of Chicago: 
“New York’s interests can prob- 
ably go higher than we can, but I 
hope it will not come to that.” 

Said Mr. Stock, “I am _ not 
going.” E. C. M. 





‘a secondary abscess below the 


principal place of business of this insti- 
tution—a commercial enterprise, aside 
from questions of art—now is New York 
City. Under the terms of this proposed 
bill .this so-called National Conservatory 
of Music could establish a branch con- 
servatory in Philadelphia, another one 
in Baltimore, another one in Cleveland, 
another one in Chicago, another in St. 
Louis, another one in San Francisco, 
and so on. Its name, the National Con- 
servatory of Music, would give it an ad- 
vantage over every other conservatory 
now existing in the United States. 

Mr. King—What is the objection to 
the word “national’’? 

Mr. Blanton—My objection is that it 
gives them a commercial advantage over 
any other musical conservatory in the 
United States. 

Mr. King—What about the National 
Biscuit Co.? 

Mr. Blanton—Oh, yes; but it is not 
incorporated by Congress as a govern- 
mental institution. 

Mr. Wingo—We ought not to object 
to the bill and it ought to go through. 
I hope the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Blanton] will allow it to go through 
without objection, because if there ever 
was a time when the American people 
needed free music it is at the beginning 
of a Republican administration. [Laugh- 
ter. ] As 2 





HIS BROTHER’S ARRIVAL | 
AIDS CARUSO’S RECOVERY 





Giovanni Caruso Comes Here to Take 
Tenor Back to Italy—Steady ‘m- 
provement in Condition 


Photo Courtesy Boston Traveler 


This Photograph of Giovanni Caruso, 
Taken Just After His Arrival in Bos- 
ton, Shows His Striking Resemblance 
to His Famous Brother 


Enrico Caruso was considerably aided 
in his fight for recovery by the arrival 
in New York, on March 4, of his brother, 
Giovanni. The tenor’s brother, who has 
come to this country to take his brother 
back to recuperate in Italy, arrived on 
the Caronia, which had been diverted 


to Boston by the new health regulations. 

Although the tenor had been closely 
informed of his brother’s movements, 
lest any surprise should affect his con- 
dition, the meeting between the two 
brothers, who have not seen each other 
in two years, was a most affecting one. 

Giovanni Caruso, who resembles his 
brother closely, attempted to answer 
some of the innumerable questions con- 
cerning his People which the tenor 
hurled at him, but after giving Enrico 
some of the many messages which he 
brought for him, was compelled to cut 
short the interview, lest the excitement 
tell on his brother. 

Since his third operation last week for 
leural 
cavity, Caruso has been gradually im- 
proving, and on Friday was able to sit 
up in bed for several hours at a stretch. 
His brother has been with him since his 
arrival, as he occupies a room on the 
same floor as the tenor, to be constantly 
within call. On Sunday Caruso remained 
still very weak, but with his fever en- 
tirely gone, it was said that he 
showed especial interest in the Sunday 
papers and the political news. He even 
expressed his wish to draw some cari- 
catures, his favorite pastime, but was 
not yet permitted to do so. 

Present conditions, it was said, indi- 
cated that the tenor would be able to 
leave for Italy. with his brother the mid- 
dle of next month. 
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Mr. Spangler was quoted directly as 
Saying: 

“Without mentioning any names, I can 
say that a number of artists did ac- 
cept quite impressive reductions. It 
should be explained that they did it in a 
fine spirit of co-operation to help in put- 
ting this entire organization on a solid 
and self-sustaining basis. Our artists 
have accepted the explanation that if 
the Chicago Opera Association is to live 
and prosper after next year it -will be 
because it is being conducted on a logi- 
cal business basis. If fees for artists 
are prohibitive, the whole structure is 
weakened.” 

A subsequent announcement stated 
that both Mme. Raisa and her husband, 
Giacomo Rimini, would continue with 
the company at their present salaries. 
Behind the scenes, it was stated that, 
as a matter of fact, both Miss Garden 
and Muratore would receive more next 
year than was paid them for perform- 
ances this season. 

A statement was issued in behalf of 
Tito Schipa, in which he expressed his 
loyalty to the organization, and said he 
would remain with it next season in spite 
of advantageous offers to go elsewhere. 
He has ahead of him a number of ap- 
pearances in South America and others 
in Spain which will occupy him until 
autumn, when he will rejoin the Chi- 
cagoans, 

With Mme. Galli-Curci and probably 
Ruffo at the Metropolitan next season, 
several Italian operas not now in the 
réperotire are expected to be restored 
there. The most definite word that has 
come out, however, with respect to new 
works at the Metropolitan has to do 
with the French répertoire. A novelty 
and a revival, for which definite ar- 
rangements have been concluded, al- 
though no official announcement has yet 
been made in the matter, are Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys” and Massenet’s “La Navar- 
raise.” The former has never been 
heard in New York and not in America 
except in New Orleans. The probabili- 
ties for the cast are Mme. Alda and 
Mme. Matzenauer or Miss Gordon and 
either Orville Harrold or Charles Hack- 
ett. Miss Farrar will be the Anita in 
the Massenet revival, a réle which was 
one of Emma Calvé’s most striking im- 
personations. 

With regard to the Chicagoans, it is 
known that Miss Garden considers giv- 
ing the Wagnerian operas in German in 
Chicago next season, but this depends 
on developments in the international sit-. 
uation. That she herself will essay 
Isolde in “Tristan and Isolde” has been 
forecast. 

Among the new singers who are ex- 
pected to appear with the Chicago com- 
pany next season is Lydia Lipkowska, 
the Russian coloratura, who has sung 
with the Metropolitan, Bostofy and Chi- 
cago companies upon other occasions. 

The new operas to be given by the Chi- 
cagoans will probably include Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “The Snow Maiden,” with 
Mme. Lipkowska in the leading réle, and 
Montemezzi’s “La Nave.” It is said that 
“The Snow Maiden” is one of several 
Russian operas under consideration for 
next year. 

At the conclusion of the six weeks’ 
season at the Manhattan Saturday 
night, the Chicagoans departed on a 
long tour that will carry them as far as 
the Pacific Coast. Incidents of inter- 
est just before their departure included 
a court hearing, held at the Manhattan, 
of the legal action brought against the 
company by Nina Morgana, coloratura 
soprano, because of the failure of the 
management last season to afford her 
appearances in New York she contends 
were promised her. The hearing was 
held at the opera house because the wit- 
nesses were there, attending a rehearsal. 

Another incident to which consider- 
able publicity was given was a last- 
minute dispute between Mrs. Oscar 
Hammerstein and Miss Garden as to 
who should pay a bill for paper towels. 
Miss Garden finally directed that the 
Opera Association meet the bill. Hasty 
adjustment had to be made also of a 
bill for electrical fixtures, the company 
which supplied them having threatened 
to turn off the current just before a 
performance. 

For the administrative purposes of its 
tour, the Chicago organization was di- 
vided into five opera companies, each 
traveling separately, known as _ the 
“Monna Vanna,” “Lohengrin,” “Otello,” 


“Traviata” and Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion companies, each with its own man- 
ager. This division, it was explained, 
would have no effect on performances. 

Regarding the future of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Spangler was sponsor for the 
following statement: 

“At the conclusion of the tour, which 
begins with the close of the New York 
season this week we are going back to 
Chicago to begin planning for what 
must follow the termination of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association sponsors’ guar- 
antee at the end of the 1921-22 season. 
After the guarantee of Mr. McCormick 
and his associates expires, a new method 
of operation will have to be invoked. It 
is my plan, with the backing of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, to hav 
the opera association underwritten by) 
500 to 1000 responsible business men 
who will undertake to do what Mr. Mc 
Cormick and a little handful of othe: 
patriotic Chicagoans have been doing 
heretofore almost unaided. Now, if we 
are going to sell something to a larg: 
number of Chicago business men—an: 
that is what the plan involves—we mus: 
offer them something that looks like a 
sound business proposition, as well a: 
an appeal to aesthetic taste. It is true 
that one of the strongest selling points 
is that the Chicago Opera Associatio 
is a source of pride to every citizen of 
Chicago. 

“It is our purpose to democratize the 
opera and put it within the reach of 
everyone, in a word to discourage th: 
thought that if one doesn’t happen to 
own a dress suit he has no business at 
grand opera.” 

The Chicago season will be ten weeks, 
beginning Nov. 14, Mr. Spangler an- 
nounced. It will be followed by five or 
six weeks in New York at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House and a subsequent tour. 
A Chicago dispatch also announced that 
Spearman Lewis had been chosen the 
Association’s new publicity director. 


FAMOUS QUARTET COMING 








Arnold Rosé Organization of Vienna to 
Make First Visit to United States 


Arrangements have been ‘concluded 
after long negotiations whereby the Ar- 
nold Rosé String Quartet of Vienna will 
visit the United States during the com- 
ing season. Mrs. F. S. Coolidge has 
taken a very vital interest, in making it 
possible for this distinguished quartet 
to be heard on this side of the Atlantic. 
The first public performance on this side 
of the Atlantic will be at the Berkshire 
Music Festival to be held Sept. 29, 30 
and Oct. 1 next. Mr. Rosé and his as- 
sociates, Paul Fischer, Anton Ruzitska 
and Frederick Buxbaum, are widely and 
most favorably known throughout Euv- 
rope. Their American tour will be 
booked by the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 


Toscha Seidel Sued for Alleged Breach 
of Contract 


Daniel Mayer, the New York man- 
ager, through his attorney filed suit in 
the New York courts this week against 
Toscha Seidel, the violinist, for $22,000 
damages for alleged breach of contract. 
Mr. Mayer refused to make any com- 
ment on the suit beyond the fact that it 
had been instituted. It was said that 
Mr: Seidel, who has lately attained his 
majority, had entered into a contract 
with Mr. Mayer for his managerial 
services for next season through his 
mother acting in the capacity of guar- 
dian. Subsequent to Mr. Mayer’s an- 
nouncement, Mr. Seidel is said to have 
entered into a contract with the Wo!f- 
sohn Musical Bureau for a term of yea's. 





Paolo Gallico Wins $5,000 Prize 
in National Federation 
Competition 


Paolo Gallico, the New York 
pianist, teacher and composer, 
was last week awarded the $5,000 


prize in the contest of the Na 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs 
for the best oratorio to the libretto 
“The Apocalypse,” by Pauline 
Armoux MacArthur and Henr 
Pierre Roché. The new orator| 
will be presented at the biennia 
convention of the Federation @' 
the Tri-Cities (Davenport, Iowa; 
Moline and Rock Island, IIl.), 1" 
June. According to the rules 0' 
the competition, the Federatio! 
will reserve for itself the first fiv: 
performances of the work and th: 
composer will retain the rights t 
all others. 
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matinée, the réles being distributed as 
follows: 

André Chénier, Beniamino Gigli; 
‘-rard, Giuseppe Danise; Countess de 
Coigny, Kathleen Howard; Madeleine, 
Claudia Muzio; Bersi, Ellen Dalossy; 
»oucher, Millo Picco; Mathieu, Adamo 
idur; Madelon, Flora Perini; Fleville, 
Mario Laurenti; the Abbé, Giovanni 
Paltrineri; Major Domo, Vincenzo Res- 
iglian; Fouguier, Paolo Ananian; 
Jailer, Pompilio Malatesta; A Spy, An- 
ovlo Bada; Dumas, Louis d’Angelo. The 
-onductor was Roberto Moranzoni. The 
erformance, one well balanced in its 
merit, was notable chiefly for the man- 
ner in which Mr. Gigli arose to the op- 
portunities of a rdle in some respects 
demanding more of him than any other 
part he has assumed since coming to 
the Metropolitan. Another singer new 
to Metropolitan this season, Guiseppe 
Danise, was equally admirable in a 
scarcely less important part. 


Not New to New York 


“André Chénier” may be classified 
either as a novelty or a revival. It is 
not new to New York, though new to 
the Metropolitan. Colonel Mapleson 
gave it at the Academy of Music 
in 1896, the year of its world 
premiére at La Scala in Milan. It 
scarcely obtained an adequate hearing 
at its American salutatory. Of the cast, 
probably only the name.of Scalchi is 
familiar to patrons of opera to-day. 
Ten years later Oscar Hammerstein pro- 
duced the opera under circumstances 
that are remembered for. their own inter- 
est and historical importance. The 
performance took the form of a testi- 
monial to the conductor, the late Cleo- 
fonte Campanini. The Madeleine was 
his wife, Mme. Eva _ Tetrazzini-Cam- 
; panini—elder sister of Luisa Tetrazzini 
—who emerged from her retirement to 
exert some of her old powers as a singer 
of charm and personality. There was 
only one performance that season, but 
the opera was again sung the next year 
with a cast including Bassi, Sammarco, 
» Zeppilli, De Cisneros, Crabbé and Ari- 
mondi. It has still to establish itself, 
but Monday night’s ebullient audience 
accorded it a reception which seemed to 
indicate that it will fare well at the 
repetitions already in store for it, even 
though musicians will not find in it a 
score of nfore than passable interest. 
The late Luigi Illica, to whom Puc- 
cini owes no small debt, shared the labor 
he In taking 
| Chenier for their protagonist, they ran 
' the risks attendant upon any plot deal- 
' ing with historical personages. Chénier 
| has been likenéd to Keats, and his fugi- 
/ tive and fragmentary poems are, need- 
less to say, beloved in his native France. 
| The opera is based on fact to the extent 
that he was a champion of the new order 
in the days of the French Revolution, 
but was executed because he could not 
conform to the dictates of terrorissm. 
There is no serious attempt at charac- 
terization in the work, however, and 
Chenier, like the others, is a pawn in a 
|; romantic tale of strife-torn France— 
perhaps a bit reminiscent in its exter- 
nals of “The Only Way,” Henry 
Miller’s dramatic version of “A Tale 
of Two Cities,’ familiar to theater- 
£0ers two decades ago. The figures are 
So much cardboard, good to look upon, 
but not of any potent individual appeal. 


The Argument 


| Briefly, the four acts of the opera 
Project the following succession of 
events: Chénier, the poet, attends a 
brilliant social gathering at the castle 
. the Countess. There he meets 
Madcleine and they are attracted to 
each other. Asked to hymn of love, he 
shocks the gathering with an appeal for 
the poor. This is the “Improvviso,” the 
most quote-worthy music of the opera. 

ve years later, in the days of the Ter- 
ror, Madeleine seeks him. Gerard, a 
°rmer servant in her household, but 


cae high in revolutionary councils, 
~o her love. A spy betrays Chénier. 
F © poet wounds Gerard in a sword 
>a ind escapes. Urged by the Spy, 
ud denounces Chénier, Madeleine 
a to Gerard and offers herself in 
> “nge for André’s life. Gerard is 
_Uched, but his eleventh hour effort to 
hh \ndré fails. Madeleine is substi- 
a for a condemned woman and goes 
ha hantly with Chénier to the guilo- 
Mon: Together they cry, “Viva la 




















Protagonists in Gatti’s Production of “Chenier” 





























The score which Giordano was able to 
predicate on this text lacks salient or 
unusual virtues, and plainly was not 
penned by a giant in leonine mood. It 
is euphoniously, if sometimes too heavily 
orchestrated. The voice melodies are 
gratifyingly vocal, though not generally 
distinguished by canorous beauty. Con- 
temporaneous with Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme” and four years earlier than 
“Tosca,” it employs something of the 
methods of those operas, though it lacks 
their vitality and is more turgidly 
scored. The “Improvviso” of the First 
Act, Gerard’s scena at the opening of 
this act, Chénier’s “Credo” in Act Two, 
and the duet or—as the score has it— 
gran scena d’Amore—of Chénier and 
Madeleine near the close of the act; 
Gerard’s apostrophe, “Lagrime San- 
guida la France,” his monologue, 
“Nemico Della Patria” and Chénier’s 
impassioned defense, “Si Fui Soldato,” 
of Act Three; and the duet of Chénier 
and Madeleine, “Vicino a te s’ acqueta,” 
as they go to the gallows at the end 
of the opera, are typical of Giordano’s 
lyric writing. The chorus of the First 
Act, “O Pastorelle Addio,” is very 
pretty, if the standards applied are 
not too exacting. There is some other 
imitative old music as in the Gavotte of 
the First Act finale. The pictorially 
dramatic writing, such as is found in 
the “Robespiere” procession of the Sec- 
ond Act, and the Tribunal Scene of Act 
Three, is effective, without, how- 
ever, rising above pedestrial levels in 
emotional power. The incident wherein 


Madelon (Flora Perini) yields her son 
to the call of the proletariat for can- 
non-fodder, is on a_ similar plane. Per- 
haps none of the music, with the excep- 
tion of the “Improvviso,” has the prom- 
ise of part of the same composer’s “Si- 
beria.” 
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Principals in the Metropolitan’s Cast for “André Chénier”’: (1) Kathleen Howard as 
the “Countess de Coigny”; (2) Angelo Bada as “The Spy”; (3) Claudia Muzio 
as “Madeleine,” and Giuseppe Danise as “Gerard” in Act III; (4) Beniamino 


Gigli as “Andre Chénier” 


The investiture given the opera is sat- 
isfying, without being obtrusive or os- 
tentatious. The scenery represents a 
return to what a distinguished American 
describes as “normalcy,” being neither 
massively Urbanesque nor futuristically 
Anisfeldian. To James Fox and the 
Triangle Studios goes the credit for set- 
tings such as might grace the “legiti- 
mate” stage for almost any romantic 
play. Mob action affords various op- 
portunities for movement and _ color. 
These scenes were very satisfactorily 
achieved. 


Work of the Principals 


As Chénier, Gigli was called’ upon for 
more heroic singing than any other 
réle has exacted of him at the Metropoli- 
tan. His was a mettlesome perform- 
ance, even though he is by no means an 
unusual actor. He sang with much 
beauty of tone and seemingly with more 
volume than at any earlier appearance. 
The “Improvviso,” “Un All’ di Azzur’ 
Spazio” was delivered as a forthright 
and flashing adjuration, and the “Credo” 
was equally well sung. The applause 
which greeted him was as vociferant as 
any the Metropolitan has known this 
season. A regrettable tendency to force 
in some of his climaxes was quite gen- 
erally overlooked in the admiration 
which many beautifully voiced phrases 
evoked. His first-act costume and make- 


up were not altogether fortunate. 

Claudia Muzio was in generally con- 
genial vocal enviornment as Madeleine, 
yet the part was not one to enable her 
to make any very positive impression. 
She was generously applauded after the 
Narrative, “La Mama Morta” in the 
Third Act scene with Danise and shared 
with Gigli the tribute of approbation 
after the second act duet. 

Danise gave much capital singing to 
the part of Gerard, and presented a 
characterization as nearly convincing as 
anyone in the opera. With Gigli and 
Miss Muzio he was repeatedly called be- 
fore the curtain. 

Didur’s Mathieu was not vocally im- 
portant, but as a character study it was 
artistically drawn. Kathleen Howard 
brought the proper dignity to the réle of 
the Countess. Laurenti sang well as 
Fleville. Bada, too, was commendable 
as the Spy. Miss Dalossy’s impersona- 
tion of the mulatto, Bersi, was equally 
acceptable. The chorus sang satisfac- 
torily throughout, presenting the “Pas- 
torelle”’ charmingly and investing the 
climaxes of Acts Two and Three with 
such tonal intensity as the music made 
possible. 

Mr. Moranzoni read the score vigor- 
ously and the orchestra—if at times 
overpowering the singers—played with 
much warmth and intensity under his 
baton. 








Other Operas of the Week 








LD friends greeted the subscribers during the week at the Metropolitan, when 
repetitions of “Manon,” “Barber of Seville,” “Lohengrin,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
and “Bohéme” brought familiar music and equally familiar faces to the usual 


capacity audiences. 


There were, however, some changes in the casts, the most 


important being those which gave a new Ortrud to “Lohengrin,” the singer in this 
instance being Julia Claussen, who thus made her first appearance of the season 
at the Metropolitan; and a different, if not a new, Fiora in-“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
Claudia Muzio having returned to the réle which was hers exclusively in last sea- 
son’s representations, but which this year has been sung by Lucrezia Bori and 


Florence Easton. 


Another benefit performance was given on Thursday afternoon, when Geraldine 
Farrar, Crimi, Scotti and others sang in “Madama Butterfly.” 





For its third performance of the sea- 
son on Thursday evening, March 3, 
“Lohengrin” was sung with three 
changes of cast from the list of artists 
presented on the occasion of the opera’s 
restoration to the répertoire on Feb. 2. 

Orville Harrold sang the title réle in 
place of Mr. Sembach and gave an ex- 





cellent account of himself. If we mis- 
take not, it was the first time he had 
sung it anywhere. With the excep- 
tion of Parsifal, the Wagner réles have 
not been his field. We question seriously 
if Mr. Harrold’s beautiful voice should 
be freighted with the heaviness of the 
Wagner roles. Last year it was Parsifal. 





[Continued on next page] 
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Claussen a Fine “Ortrud” in Season’s Opera Bow 


Harrold Essays Title Role of “Lohengrin” with Success—Gustafson Sings and Acts Admirably 
as the “King’”—Muzio Reverts to Part of “Fiora” in “Tre Re’—Old Friends Comprise 
Rest of Week’s Répertoire 








[Continued from page 3] 





But Parsifal is a short réle. Lohengrin 
is not. There were times last week 
where Mr. Harrold was not at home in 
the réle; there were places in the last 
act where he sang divinely. And it may 
be recorded that the “Mein lieber 
schwan” and its companion in the final 
scene have rarely been done better. The 
“Grail Narrative’ was impressive, but 
not fully as heroic as it will be in later 
hearings. 

Mme. Julia Claussen as Ortrud con- 
vinced us once more that she is an op- 
eratic artist of the first rank. As a 
Wagner singer she effected her American 
début with the Chicago Opera, winning 
golden opinions. She made of Ortrud 
a truly sinister figure, ever developing 
the character in gesture and facial ex- 
pression. Her singing in the second act 
was fiery and vigorous. New, also, was 
William Gustafson in the réle of King 
Henry. This young American bass looked 
too young for the king. But he sang 
his music with beauty of quality, with 
fine appreciation of the text and con- 
ducted himself in general in admirable 
fashion. To do this in a first perform- 
ance of a leading réle is no little achieve- 
ment! 

The rest of the cast was the same as 
before: Elsa, Mme. Easton; Telramund, 
Clarence Whitehill—he was in especially 
bad voice on this occasion—The Herald, 
Robert Leonhardt, while the Misses Ar- 
den, Harvard, Ingram, Kellogg, Leve- 
roni, Mellish, Miriam and Telva were the 
pages. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Bodanzky, 
did some strange things in the strangest 
places, and reflected a certain coldness 
in this heavenly music. 





The Second “Barber” 


The second performance this season 
of Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville” was 
given on the evening of Wednesday, 


March. 2, with the same cast as before, 
except that Mr. Didur replaced Mr. Mar- 


dones as Basilio. Miss Chase, as Rosina, 
in the music lesson scene sang the Waltz 
from “Romeo and Juliet” and as encore 
“Home, Sweet Home,” the banality of 
which her singing can scarcely be said 
to have redeemed. Mr. De Luca gave a 
peerless performance as Figaro, and the 
singing of the entire cast was, for the 
most part, excellent. Mr. Hackett’s 
Almaviva was a particularly fine piece 
of work. Others in the cast were: Pom- 
pilio Malatesta, Vincenzo Reschiglian, 
Louise Bérat and Pietro Audisio. Mr. 
Papi conducted. 





Muzio in “Tre Re” 


Claudia Muzio reverted to the rdéle of 
Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re” at the 
Metropolitan, Friday evening, and re- 


peated the characterization which was 
the usual one at the opera house until 
the recent return of Lucrezia Bori. 
Without attempting to compare Miss 
Muzio with any other interpreter of the 
Benelli-Montemezzi heroine, it must 
again be said that this is one of her 
most grateful parts and that she sings 
much of the music admirably. Gigli, 
Danise and Didur were once more effec- 
tive as Avito, Manfredo and Archibaldo, 
respectively. Marie Tiffany, Louise 
Bérat, Cecil Arden, Minnie Egener, Pal- 
trinieri and Audisio completed the cast. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. . 





An Excellent “Bohéme” 


An excellent, high-spirited perform- 
ance of Puccini’s ““La Bohéme” was given 
at the Saturday matinée on March 5. 


Miss Bori repeated her sympathetic 
Mimi, bringing out many handkerchiefs 
in the final scene and singing splendidly 
all through. Mr. Crimi’s voice was in 
excellent form, and, except for some ill- 
considered phrasing in the Racconto and 
several grace notes not included by the 
composer in the score, his work was of 
a high order. Miss Sundelius, singing 
Musetta for the first time this season, 


recalled by her excellent work the un- 
forgettable Bella Alten in the part. Mr. 
Amato was the Marcello, and the remain- 
der of the cast included Messrs. Rothier, 
Picco, Ananian, Malatesta, Reschiglian 
and Audisio. Mr. Papi conducted. 





“Manon” Repeated 


Geraldine Farrar celebrated her birth- 
day on Monday evening in a spirited 
performance of Massenet’s “Manon.” 


Mme. Farrar evidently relishes the 
role, but it cannot be said that her por- 
trayal is one of the highlights of her 
répertoire. 

Charles Hackett was in his accustomed 
place as Des Grieux and proved a mag- 
nificent foil for Mme. Farrar. This 
sterling young American tenor again 
demonstrated his dramatic versatility 
and fine lyric qualities as a singer. Ro- 
thier again had his familiar réle, and 
Thomas Chalmers was the effective 
Lescaut. Albert Wolff made the score 
sparkle. 





On Sunday night, Wagner 


The German. language was heard in 
the Metropolitan for the first time since 


April 18, 1917, on Sunday night at the 
popular concert. When Sembach sang 
the “Prize Song” from Wagner’s “Mei- 
stersinger” in the original, the restora- 
tion of the German language did not cre- 
ate even a ripple of excitement; Sembach 
was lustily applauded for his offering. 
The “Meistersinger” aria was the only 
work not sung in English, the rest of 
the program being Wagner in the Eng- 
lish translation. 

Florence Easton sang the great “Tris- 
tan” love scene aria in compelling style. 
Messrs. Leonhardt and Blass joined Mr. 
Setti’s chorus in the final scene of “Par- 
sifal.” Some of the English enunciation 
was clear on this event, notably that of 
Mme. Easton. Bodanzky conducted the 
orchestra with great gusto. The audi- 
ence was a gigantic one and vociferous 
in proportion. 





Chicagoans Bring Manhattan Series to a Spirited 
Close, with Single Touch of Novelty in Last Week 
“Carmen,” with Garden, Muratore, Baklanoff, Is Farewell Opera—“Hamlet” the Only Offer- 


ing of Week Not a Repetition—Season’s Record Gives “Otello” Greatest Number of 
Performances—Garden and Baklanoff Made Most Appearances 








IX weeks of opera by the Chicago Opera Association at the Manhattan Opera 
House in New York came to an end Saturday night with a farewell performance 


of “Carmen” with Mary Garden, Muratore and Baklanoff. 


In the afternoon of the 


same day “Hamlet,” the only work of the final week not a repetition, was sung, with 


Titta Ruffo, Florence Macbeth and Cyrena van Gordon. 
Miss Macbeth was applauded after the final curtain of the 


followed both operas. 


Prolonged demonstrations 


matinée performance until she appeared in a box and sang one verse of “Annie 


Laurie,” while hundreds of persons crowded close to the stage. 


The curtain was 


raised after one of the earlier scenes to permit Ruffo to repeat a portion of the 


“Drinking Song.” 


In the evening Miss Garden, Muratore and Baklanoff were 


recalled a score or more times, and Miss Garden finally made a few happy remarks 
from a box, tossing out flowers to the throng, which refused to be placated by the 
ordinary acknowledgments of bows and smiles. 


The operas of the last week were 
“Monna Vanna,” given for the third 
time, with Miss Garden, Muratore and 
Baklanoff; “Barber of Seville,” a second 
performance, with Ruffo and Florence 
Macbeth in réles sung earlier in the en- 
gagement by Galeffi and Mme. Galli- 
Curci; a second “Traviata,” with Mme. 
Galli-Curci, Schipa and Galeffi; a second 
“Jongleur,” with Mary Garden and 
Dufranne; a fourth “Otello,” with Rosa 


Raisa and Charles Marshall, but with 
Rimini replacing Ruffo as Jago; and the 
“Hamlet” and “Carmen” performances 
already mentioned. 

The record shows that twenty-six 
operas were sung’at forty-three perform- 
ances—thirty-six evening, six matinées, 
and one extra matinée. “Otello” led in 
number of performances with four; next 
came “Monna Vanna” and “Carmen” 





with three. Two performances each were 
given “Tosca,” “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Manon,” “Faust,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “Le Jongleur,” 
“Traviata,” and the double bill of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 
Operas which had but a single repre- 
sentation were “Le Chemineau,” “Lucia,” 
“Thais,” “Jacquerie,” “Sonnambula,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” *“Lakmé,” “Edipo 
Re,” “Bohéme,” and “Hamlet.” 

Miss Garden and Baklanoff sang 
more times than any other stellar artist, 
each having been accorded seventeen 
appearances at the Manhattan. Mura- 
tore was next in line with thirteag, Mme. 
Raisa and Mme. Galli-Curci had ten 
each, Titta Ruffo and Tito Schipa/nine, 
and others fewer, ranging down to one 
for such well-known members of. the 
company as, Bonci, Cyrena van Gordon 
and Rosina Storchio. 


The Third “Monna Vanna” 


Fevriér’s ““Monna Vanna,” with Mary 
Garden, Lucien Muratore and Georges 
Baklanoff in the leading réles, was the 
initial offering of the last week of the 
Chicago visitors at the Manhattan. As 
on previous occasions, when Miss Garden 
has had the assistance of the dis- 
tinguished French tenor, there were no 
empty seats and the full quota of 
standees was present. With the possible 
exception of Jean in “The Juggler,” 


“Monna Vanna” presents Miss Gard., 
in the most satisfying réle which she ha, 
essayed before a New York audience th); 
season. Each artist had many reca]); 
some of which were shared with Gior; 
Polacco, who conducted. 


Ruffo in “The Barber” 


With Titta Ruffo as a buoyant and bi. 
voiced Figaro and Florence Macbeth 
the toysome Rosina, Rossini’s “Barber « 
Seville” was repeated at the Manhatt:;, 
Tuesday night. Schipa again was ti. 
Count Almaviva and Lazzari, Trevis: 
and others cared for the réles entrust. 
to them at the earlier performance, why 
Carlo Galeffi and Amelita Galli-Cu)¢; 





headed the cast. Ruffo managed to affor| 5 


the audience many laughs, besides sir v- 
ing the “Largo al Factotum” and other 
pattering music of his réle with much 
glibness and aplomb. Miss Macbeth wa; 
always in the picture and was much ap. 
plauded for her florid vocalism in “Una 
Voce Poco Fa,” as well as in “Charmant 
Oiseau,” from “The Pearl of Brazij.” 
which was followed by “Annie Laurie” 
in the lesson scene. The ensemble: 
rather lacked finish. Mr. Marinuzzi eon. 
ducted. 





“Traviata” Repeated 
The final appearance of Amelita Gali. 


Curci was on Wednesday evening in “[,, _ 


Traviata.” The house was sold out, 
with many disappointed ones turned 


away. Verdi wrote his “La Traviata” ; 





[Continued on page 6] 


To Sincere Music 
Lovers— 


For years a propaganda has been 
going on in America (not altogether 
intentional, perhaps) which has 
tended to mislead the musical pub- 
lic into believing that Jean de 
Reszke does not take the trouble 
to teach voice production, but is 
merely a coach. 


This is.a gross injustice to seri- 
ous students—closing to them the 
direct avenue to one of the greatest 
sources of vocal knowledge that the 
world has ever known. 


Coming to Europe to sing, teach 
and study, I have found Jean de 
Reszke a tireless and conscientious 
teacher of a comprehensive vocal 
technique such as few living teach- 
ers have even dreamed of. 


His consummate skill in theguse of his 
own voice (demonstrating constantly 
from ten A. M. until eight P. M. for 
students with all types of voices—his 
own glorious voice unimpaired by age 
and never tiring)—his early association 
with artists of the days of real “be! 
canto,” his later association with the 
greatest artists during his long career 
as the greatest tenor of all three schools 
—his gigantic mentality, SHOULD lead 
THINKING people to realize what un 
equalled vocal training a SINCERE, IN 
TELLIGENT student can gain from this 
great master. And his is _ constant!y 
developing. He never stands still. His 
poums are in every European Opera 

ouse. Many singers have come to his 
villa and have taken a few lessons, re 
turning to America claiming to be de 
Reszke exponents. Let the public judge 
the sincerity of such methods. 


Jean de Reszke needs no brief from 
me. He. does not know I am writing 
this. With more pupils than he really 
should accept,—living in a magnificent 
chateau on the Riviera—surrounded by 
a retinue of servants and three studio 
assistants, honored by the great ones 
of the earth, he is serenely fulfilling his 
mission. I count it the great privilege 
of my life to be his pupil. 


Sincerely, 
HAROLD HURLBUT, 
Nice, France, Feb. 10, 1921. 








4 weeks (June) 


New York 
272 W. 77 St. 


Addresses: 








MAIA BANG 


Violinist 
Who has prepared Pupils for 
PROFESSOR AUER 
3 Years in the United States, will teach in 


ENGLAND, LONDON 


Only a few more Pupils accepted to follow Miss Bang. Reply early. 
Resumes teaching in New York, end of September. 


19 Hanover Square 


NORWAY 


6 weeks (July and August) 


Kristiania 
Kirkeveien 71. 


London, W., 
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“Europe Is Striving for Return 


to Normal,” 


Noted Diva Who Will Appear 
Opposite Her Husband, 


Lucien Muratore, with Chi-. 


cago Opera Forces, Dis- 
cusses Post-War Conditions 
in France and Italy — Has 
Now Her Own Cinema Com- 


pany 


\N the roster of the Chicago Opera 
( Association for next season there 
will be a singer who has not been heard 
in this country for some time. Her 
name is Lina Cavalieri. 

“It is not definitely decided,” said 


Mme. Cavalieri in her sitting-room at 
the Ritz; “I mean, no contract has been 
signed as yet, but Miss Garden has asked 
me if I would like to be a member of 
her organization, and I am_ naturally 
only too delighted, not only because it 
will be a pleasure and a privilege, but 
also because it gives me the opportunity 
to appear once more with my husband, 
Muratore. We have sung so much to- 
gether in Europe and have studied so 
carefully all the operas in which we have 
appeared that our—how do you call it 
in America?—our ‘team-work’ really is 
good. You see, it is not always true 
what Daudet wrote of husbands and 
wives singing together. You remember 
the story and the terrible ending: ‘Et 
c’était son mari qui Va fait siffiée!’ All 
artists are not like that, grace a Dieu! 

“So far, I do not know what rdles I 
shall sing. Charlotte in Massenet’s 
‘Werther,’ I think, and Manon, and there 
are « lot of others. I hope the Ameri- 
can public has not forgotten me! 


The “C.-M.” Film Company 


“It will be splendid to sing here once 
more. And, do you know, my husband 
and I have started our own cinema com- 
pany? It is called the ‘C. M.’ Company. 
That stands, of course, for ‘Cavalieri- 
Muratore.’ So far, we have made only 
one film. I say ‘we’ because, although 
Muratore did not act in it, he did the 
directing and attended to all the details 
—oh, a thousand and one details. You 
know, in making films you can’t have 
your own way if you are acting for 
some company, and often there are 
things that simply ought to be different, 
and they won’t change them; little de- 
tails of costume and settings and fur- 
niture and the like. Muratore knows all 
those things to the last word, so you may 
be sure that all our films will be accu- 
rate. 

“The film I made is called ‘L’Idole 
Brisée,’ that is, ‘The Broken Idol.’ It 


= was all made on the Riviera in France, 


most of the scenes at our place there. 
We shall begin on some more as soon 
as we get back to France in May, for 
the scenarios are being written espe- 
cially for us now by some of the best 
Writers in France. 


To Have Private Theater 


“Then I am greatly interested in our 
new house at Neuilly, just outside of 
Paris. It’s a great big one, too big, 
really for just two people, but we are 
going to have a theater of our own in 
it; just a small theater; but we are 
throwing two large rooms together and 
having a stage built and shall give per- 
formances there for our friends. It 
ought to be great fun! 

_. Paris is wonderful! You have no 
idea of the splendid way the people have 
recovered from all those terrible years: 
Everything is just as gay as ever, and 
they are striving to settle down to their 
regular life again. I don’t mean that 
they have forgotten! Oh, no! They 
will never do that! But they realize that 
the wisest thing to do is not to dwell on 
unpleasant things after they are over. 

bh. Italy, too, is trying so hard to get 
ack to her normal state. The revolu- 


tions and all that Bolshevism are keep- 
ng her stirred up, but the people in 
seneral don’t want revolutions. 

, Ihere is no reason why all classes 
Should not work together. The great 


need the small just as much as the small 
ye the great, and they all form a part 
*' the whole nation. Most of the people 


Declares Cavalieri 
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Intimate Pictures of Cavalieri and Muratore: 
and Alessandro Muratore on the Riviera. 


laid ill 


Above, Lucien Muratore, Cavalieri 
Below, Cavalieri, Muratore and 


Mme. Stern, French Novelist, at Mme. Stern’s Villa, Cap Martin, France 


simply want to be let alone to try and 
settle down and recover their equilib- 
rium. Poor Italy! She, too, suffered so 
much in the war. If you only knew! 
But there! I think we had better forget 
the war as far as we can. 

“Music? No, I don’t believe I have 


anything of interest to tell you about 
musical conditions there. In music, as 
in everything else, the people are trying 
to recover their equilibrium. You are 
fortunate over here that the war did 
not turn things topsy-turvy, as it did 
with us.” J. A. H. 





GANZ FIRST GUEST LEADER IN ST. LOUIS 





Pianist Makes Fine Impression 
in Unfamiliar Role of 
Conductor 


St. Louis, Mo., March 5.—Yesterday 
afternoon Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, led 
the St. Louis Symphony, as the first 
“guest” conductor since Max Zach’s 
death. Mr. Ganz is one of three “guests,” 
Theodore Spiering and Dirk Foch being 
the other two, who have been asked to 


complete the season here. Mr. Ganz is 
well known here for his pianistic gifts, 
but he established himself firmly as a 
conductor at yesterday’s concert. He 
led Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony with 
great feeling and power. he Saint- 
Saén’s “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” was 
done with charm, and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slav” stirred the audience to 
even a higher pitch of enthusiasm. He 
was recalled time after time. The so- 
loist was H. Max Steindel, first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, who gave the Dvorak 
Concerto in B Minor finely. 

Except for the “guest” conductors, 
there has been no announcement made 
by the symphony management regarding 
its plans for next season, but it is under- 
stood that there are under way plans for 
a large endowment fund. 

Julia Claussen, singing in one of 
Elizabeth Cueny’s People’s Course con- 
certs, gave a song recital Saturday night 
at the Odeon that will not soon be for- 


gotten. It was her first full recital here 


and she charmed a good-sized audience. 
She sang arias from “Mignon” and 
“Huguenots” and groups in French, 
Danish, Swedish and English. 

On Tuesday night of this week, at the 
Odeon, Frederick Fischer gave a large 
audience a treat in the form of Hoff- 
man’s “Editha,” with the Pageant Cho- 


ral Society and full Symphony forces.. 


The work was from every standpoint 
admirably done. Soloists were Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Nevada Van Der 
Veer, contralto; Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, and Edward Lankow, bass. They 
earned a real success. 

Willard McGregor, a young pianist, 
pupil of Leo C. Miller, gave a brilliant 
recital at Sheldon Memorial Hall Thurs- 
day evening. 

At the “Pop” concert last Sunday Mr. 
Fischer gave a stirring performance of 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” along with other 
numbers of an enjoyable nature. The 
soloist was Lenore Riemann, soprano. 

At the Wednesday Club Auditorium, 
Thursday evening of last week, the St. 
Louis Art League sponsored a concert 
exploiting the compositions of St. Louis 
composers. Among those whose works 
were performed were those of the late 
Jessie L. Gaynor, E. R. Kroeger, F. Ma- 
rian Ralston, Alfred G. Robyn, Louis 
Conrath, Samuel Bollinger, Wm. H. 
Pommer and Bernice C. Wyer. The par- 
ticipants were E. R. Kroeger, pianist; 
Bernice C. Wyer, pianist; Alice Widney 
Conant, soprano, and Mabel Ann Porter 
Kraus, soprano. 

The second concert by the Liederkranz 
Choral Club at Eagle Hall last night 


brought out an enthusiastic audience of 
about 1200 persons. Director W. T. 
Deibles led a well-arranged program. 
Kors ‘Sone was Richard Czerwonky, vio- 
inist. 

The Symphony, under Frederick Fis- 
cher, has recently given a series of con- 
certs of an educational nature in the 
high schools of the city. Admission is 
limited to scholars and their families 
and the entrance fee is designed simply 
to cover expenses. H. W. C. 





ALMA GLUCK SINGS AGAIN 
FOR NEW YORK AUDIENCE 





Associated with Zimbalist in Recital 
That Attracts Enthusiastic Audi- 
ence to Hippodrome 


The first joint appearance in New 
York in several years of Alma Gluck and 
her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, attracted 
a large audience to the Hippodrome last 
Sunday afternoon. The violinist lav- 
ished the beauties of his superb art on 
the opening number, Vieuxtemps’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, soaring to majestic 
heights in the Adagio Religioso and 
playing the closing Allegro with 
rhythmic dash and brilliant technical 
clarity. There was a_ breadth and 
nobility in his tone which the vastness 
of the auditorium failed to nullify. 

Mme. Gluck’s appearance, the first in 
New York since her long illness, was 
marked by the enthusiasm of her many 
admirers. It cannot be said that her 


voice has retained all the loveliness and 
individual charm which characterized it 
in former years. Nevertheless, she 
brought the magnetism of her gracious 
personality to the performance of her 
numbers and was received with such ac- 
claim that it was necessary to add many 
extras, including the inevitable “Little 
Gray Home in the West” and “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny.” Six ushers built 
a veritable bower of roses on the stage 
after the singer’s first group. 

In addition to playing the Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj “Prize Song” and a Span- 
ish dance by Sarasate, Mr. Zimbalist 
provided obbligatos for his wife in a 
group of numbers by Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns and Goodeve. Eleanor Scheib 
was accompanist for both artists. 





PREPARING FOR RAVINIA 





Eckstein in New York, Arranging Plans 
for Chicago Summer Opera 


CHICAGO, March 3.—By the time the 
song-birds of the Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany are ready to gather for their ten 
weeks of summer opera, picturesque 
Ravinia Park will be made ready. Mr. 
Eckstein is now at his headquarters in 
New York engaged in disposing of the 
many details of the summer opera sea- 
son. It is too early to expect detailed 
anouncements of the season, but prom- 
ise is made that the standard of past 
seasons will be upheld and, if possible, 
surpassed. M. A. McL. 





Manhattan Opera House May Come Un- 
der Gallo’s Control This Week 


The fate of the Manhattan Opera 
House was not settled when MUSICAL 
AMERICA went to press this week, but 
the negotiations which were begun be- 
tween Mrs. Hammerstein and Fortune 
Gallo last week are still being carried 
on. At Mr. Gallo’s office it was said 
that final disposition of the matter had 
been held up pending the adjustment of 
certain technicalities which had arisen. 
However, from information coming 
from several sources, it was learned that 
in all probability Mr. Gallo would be in 
control of the famous theater before 
the close of the week. 





Consider Successor to Damrosch as Ora- 
torio Conductor 


The successor to Walter Damrosch as 
conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society was expected to be chosen by the 
committee appointed by the society for 
that purpose, at a special session this 
week. It was rumored that the likeliest 
choice of the committee would be Al- 
bert Stoessel, the assistant conductor: of 
the society. It was also reported that 
Nelson P. Coffin, conductor of the 
Worcester Music Festival and also of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, was being con- 
sidered, as well as a number of others 
whose names had been submitted. 
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Chicagoans End New York Invasion 
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music for voices such as. Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s. Her voice is ideally adapted to 
the music of “Traviata.” Tito Schipa 
was the Alfredo, and not only sang well, 
but acted well. Carlo Galeffi again was 
the Father, and the smaller réles were 
handled capably. Giorgio Polacco, who 
conducted, was called to the stage to re- 
ceive his share of the applause. The 
incidental. dances by Andreas Pavley, 
assisted by Miles Shermont, Ledowa and 
the ballet, added a colorful touch to the 
third act. 





Repetition of “Le Jongleur” 


The second appearance of Mary 
Garden during the last week of her en- 
gagement was on Thursday night in 
Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame.” The beauty of the score was 
well brought out by Giorgio Polacco. 
Again a full house greeted the singing- 
directress, who returned to one of her 
most beloved characterizations, although 
the music does not offer her the most 
grateful opportunity to reveal her voice 
at its best. Hector Dufranne was the 
Boniface, singing better than he has on 
other occasions this season. 





The Last “Otello” 


The final performance of Verdi’s 
“Otello” during the present engagement 
was given on the evening of Friday with 


the same cast as before except that 
Giacomo Rimini replaced Titta Ruffo as 
Iago. The performance was not a par- 
ticularly distinguished one in any sense 
of the word save for Rosa Raisa’s 
transcendental singing of the “Willow 
Song” and the “Ave Maria” in the final 
act. The latter was of a beauty that 
makes adequate description an impossi- 
bility. Charles Marshall had some fine 
moments in the name-part and Rimini’s 
drinking song in the first act was a good 
piece of singing. . Pietro Cimini con- 
ducted. 





The Season’s Only “Hamlet” 


“No encore” rules were made to be 
broken when Titta Ruffo sings “Hamlet,” 
or, to give it the title which fits it better, 


No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 
music is always available at 


the theatres under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


Photo Plays week of March 13, 
1921, will be: 


4 ° Broadway 
Rivoli ot aou Be 
“Beau Revel” 
With Florence Vidor 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
4 Times 
Rialto Square 
“The Plaything of Broadway” 
With Justine Johnstone 
A Realart Picture 


Criterion Breedwa 


at 44th St. 
“The Faith Healer” 
bac, | Milton Sills and Ann Forrest 















World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre | 
E w. owes, Mang. Dir.—Week Mar. 13 


A Tale of Two Worlds’’ 


All-Star Cast 
A Gouverneur Morris Story 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Presentations by 8. L. ROTHAFHL 









Lady pianist and teacher with large 
enrollment of private pupils in New York 
City, connected with a leading Brooklyn 
and Washington (D. C.) Conservatory, 


desires summer teaching engagement in 
or out of city from June till October. 


Address: Box F. B., Musical America, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Frieda Hempel 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 


ement of Frieda Hempel 
Avenue New York 











“Amleto.” The inhibition against “re- 
peats” was on the program as usual 
Saturday afternoon when the big-voiced 
baritone made his ninth and last appear- 
ance of the Manhattan engagement in 
the only performance of the Barbier- 
Carré-Thomas perversion of the Shakes- 
peare drama. As was to be expected, 
pandemonium reigned after he had 
pealed forth the Brindisi, which ends the 
first scene of the second act, and al- 
though the curtain had fallen, it was 
raised again to permit him to repeat a 
portion of the air. 

Mr. Ruffo’s best singing, however, was 
in the Monologo, in which his voice took 
on a note of weariness and hopelessness 
that gave to the music something of the 
quality of the immortal Soliloquy. Al- 
though it would scarcely satisfy a 
Shakespearean scholar, Ruffo’s_ char- 
acterization of Hamlet is second perhaps 
only to his Rigoletto among his operatic 
achievements. It is melodramatic and 
lacking in sublety, but it has great vigor 
and earnestness, and, in its way, is con- 
vincing. 

Florence Macbeth as Ophelia shared 
almost equally in the applause. She sang 
very prettily and her enaction of the 
part was a sympathetic one. After the 
“Mad Scene,” which (in the present 
version) ends the opera, she was recalled 
so many times that her admirers lost 
count, and finally appeared in a box, 
from which she sang one verse of “Annie 
Laurie” to the delight of hundreds of 
listeners. 

Cyrena Van Gordon was imposing in 
voice and figure as the Queen Mother, 
and Lazzari was entirely satisfactory as 
the King. Lesser parts were well enough 
cared for, but the prompter seemed to 
find it necessary to sing the Ghost’s lines 
along with Dentale. Mr. Cimini con- 
ducted vigorously and did what he could 
to make the faded music of Thomas 
sound more interesting than it is. 





The Concluding “Carmen” 


Ovation succeeded ovation at the Chi- 
cago company’s concluding -perform- 
ance of “Carmen” Saturday, in which 
Directrix Mary Garden in the title réle 


again shared stellar honors with Mura- 
tore as Don José and Baklanoff as 
Escamillo, and Marguerite Namara 
made her only appearance of the sea- 
son with the Chicagoans as Micaela. 
Mme. Namara presented an appealing 
picture and sang the favorite second 
act air effectively. Others in the cast 
were Margery Maxwell, Carmen Pas- 
cova, Cotreuil, Defrére, Mojica and 
Corenti, with Mr. Polacco conducting, 
and the brilliant incidental dances led 
by Pavley and Oukrainsky as at the 
earlier representations. 

_ After having been recalled countless 
times, Miss Garden appeared in a box 
and tossed out flowers to the audience. 
She also expressed in a few words a 
message of gratitude to New York. 





BOSTON HEARS TAS AND 
OTHER GUEST ARTISTS 





Violinist in Recital—Miss Homer and 
Schmitz Appear Together—Hoff- 
mann Quartet Plays 


BosTtoN, March 4.—At the recital of 
Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, in Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 28, one was impressed with 
the commanding intensity and impelling 
vitality in her playing. Her tone was of 
luscious sweetness and of ingratiating 


suavity. Her fiery temperament revelled 
in boldness of attack, in dashing sweep, 
and in dramatic expressiveness. Withal, 
there was the taming musicianly intelli- 
gence that interpreted the music with 
fine understanding and imagination. Her 
program comprised the Tartini Sonata in 
G Minor (for violin alone) and a group 
by Tchaikovsky, Grasse, Kreisler and 
bi dor aprgnea Coenraad v. Bos accompa- 
nied. 

A delightful recital was given by 
Louise Homer, Jr., and E. Robert 
Schmitz in aid of the Harvard Infantile 
Paralysis Fund, at Jordan Hall, Tuesday 
evening, March 1. The strained and 
critical atmosphere of formal concert was 
happily absent. Miss Homer, charming 
in personality, sang beautifully. Her 
songs were set forth with delicacy, 
taste and keen interpretative insight. 
Mr. Schmitz’s characteristic sensitive 
touch and shimmering nuances were in 


ravishing evidence in the more pensive 
music. In dramatic music, his astound- 
ing technique and powerful tone were of 
electric brilliance. An appreciative audi- 
ence applauded singer and pianist. 

The third concert by the Hoffmann 
Quartet was given in Jordan Hall on 
March 2. Its program was as follows: 
Quartet in D Minor by G. W. Chadwick, 
Trio for piano, violin and horn by Brahms, 
Quartet in E Flat by Mozart. The as- 
sisting artists were Max Hess, who 
played the horn, and Ernst H. Hoff- 
mann, pianist. The concert was well at- 
tended and the performers were cordi- 
ally received. 


MRS. TUFTS’ CHICAGO DEBUT 








Contralto Creates Notable Impression 
in Kimball Hall Recital 


CHICAGO, March 4.—Marie Woodman 
Tufts, contralto, made her first public 
Chicago appearance at Kimball Hall last 
night and won the most unmistakable 
success of any débutante of the season. 
A voice of unusual loveliness, excellently 
trained, of wide range and large volume 
and a sensitive and accurate musician- 
ship were evident as her artistic assets. 

Mrs. Tufts displayed restrained dig- 
nity in the antique music of Secchi and 
Bach, dramatic fervor in “Amour, Viens 
Aider,” from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et 
Dalila,” and color and imagination in 
works of Gretchaninoff, Arensky and 
Rachmaninoff. Also in excerpts from 
Elgar’s “Sea Pieces” she demonstrated 
an expert knowledge of how to project 
the English language clearly. Her last 
group of songs by Salter, Weatherly, Del 
Riego and Carpenter were further es- 
says of the art of singing ~— = 





The engagement has been announced 
of Laura Van Kuran, MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
correspondent in Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Giambattista dell’ Osso, of Rome, Italy. 
The marriage will take place in Italy 
early in the summer and the couple will 
make their home in Rome. 


NINA MORGANA TO WED 
CARUSO’S SECRETAR \ 





Soprano and Mr. Zirato Will Marry 
This Spring—Tenor’s Illness Has 
Caused Postponement 


The engagement of Nina Morgan,, 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolita,, 
and Bruno Zirato, secretary to Enri.o 
Caruso, which has been rumored f., 
some time, was formally announced la:t 
week. The wedding was originally a-- 
ranged to take place early in April, but 
owing to the illness of Caruso, the plans 
had to be altered as it is desired if po.- 
sible to have the eminent tenor tale 
some part in the celebration. 

Miss Morgana is now in her first se.- 
son at the Metropolitan. Last year siie 
was with the Chicago Opera Associ:- 
tion and previously to that, she sang 
leading operatic rdles on the Pacitic 
Coast and in Europe. She was discov- 
ered a number of years ago by Oscar 
Hammerstein and subsequently alter- 
nated with Emma Trentini in the title 
role of “The Firefly” under the manage- 
ment of Arthur Hammerstein. 





Shattuck with Minneapolis Orchestra 


Records for concert seat sales were 
broken in Appleton, Wis., last week, 
when the Minneapolis Orchestra with 
Arthur Shattuck as soloist, played at 
the Memorial Chapel. The house was 
sold out to the last seat well ahead of 
the performances. Mr. Oberhoffer 
played a list of attractive numbers for 
children at the matinée performance, 
and in the evening the program featured 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven and 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto, played by Mr. 
Shattuck. The same programs had been 
given in Green Bay, Wis., the day be- 
fore, also to capacity houses. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 5.—George Perlman, 
director of Hoffman Musical College, has 
left for an extended concert tour of 
California. 








1. Sonata E minor for violin 
and piano. 


2. Songs, ’cello obbligato. 


(a) Dreams 
(6b) Serenade 


3. Sonata C minor for cello and 
piano. 


A Recital of Compositions by 


| CLARENCE LOOMIS—COMPOSER—PIANIST 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y., Mareh 15, 1921, 3 P. M. 


MARIE LOUISE WAGNER, Soprano 
HANS HESS, Cellist 
RUDOLPH POLK, Violinist 


4. Songs. 
(a) The Missive | 
(b) The Fallen Rose | 
(c) Rose Fantasia | 


5. Cello. 
(a) Birds Symphony 
(b) Adagietto 


























Hayfields and Butterflies. . Teresa del Riego 





MARGUERITE 


Aeolian Fall, Monday Evening, March 2!st 


EES AED PE Die Gah, Re Loewe 
Aria di Poppea (from Agrippina, 1708), 
Handel-Bibb 
SR Re aC and a 8 ie gene PER Bach 
es SR aE sont ea Mozart 
IRIE Sg es Sigg falas wid Pcs wae cha ci Mozart 
Il. 
ge ee eT aT Ls a gn Sek Nee See oe Brahms 
EE ETE ETE EEE EE I Oe Brahms 
EO gO eee ees, SRY, aes Brahms 


My Heart and Soul Are Light and Gay. .Brahms 


Le Bonheur est Chose Légére......... Saint-Saens 
SR OSE ENE RA EER eee ans AE oS te a Szulc 
RI ie or an a 7 Poldowski 
SS Nat Ee eed CR EY age .» -Chaminade 

IV. 
In the eS ear e wee Frederick Jacobi Moonrise (Dedicated to Marguerite Dana) 
ON So Sey) Bae 8 Mana-Zucca John Louw Nelso! 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


SONG RECITAL by 


DANA 


SOPRANO 


Richard Hageman at the Piano 
PROGRAMME: 
1. 


PIMMIMORS oo cc aiccinccte Richard Hageman 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Among intelligent and cultured people 
it is admitted that if there is one domain 
where there must be no prejudice on ac- 
count of race, religion, even personality, 
it should be in that of art, music, drama, 
the sciences. Let it be the work, on the 
merits, and that alone, and this should be 
particularly true where the work is of 
such exceptional merit as to contribute 
to the cause of cultural progress. 

Let us not forget, too, that we put into 
our Constitution as embodying our ideals 
as well as our ideas, that there shall be no 
prejudice in the United States on account 


of race, religion or previous condition of 
servitude. 

I am forced to these reflections by an 
incident which has recently caused con- 
siderable stir and controversy, which 
focused about one Charles Gilpin, a Negro 
star actor, though he would be more prop- 
erly described as an artist of the first 
rank, whose color proclaims him a 
mulatto. 

It seems that there is an organization 
in this city known as the Drama League 
and that it is the custom of the League 
to have an annual banquet to which are 
invited a limited number of members of 
the profession who have distinguished 
themselves either as actors, actresses, 
dramatists, managers or scenic artists. 
The persons to be invited are voted for 
by the members of the League. ° 

Among those who received the largest 
number of votes was the aforesaid 
Charles Gilpin, who has recently made a 
phenomenal success in a play entitled 
“Emperor Jones.” The action, which 
takes place within a few hours, describes 
a Negro, who, with a somewhat wicked 
past, has suddenly become the Emperor 
of one of the West India Islands. We 
see him as the play opens, realizing his 
hour has struck, about to decamp with 
the large sums which he has exhorted 
and escape to Europe. The booming of 
drums tells him his people have revolted. 
He starts to flee, making for the dense 
forest, which he has to cross to reach 
the coast and where he expects to find 
his booty, which he has concealed. The 
rest of the play is taken up by his wan- 
derings in the forest, where he loses his 
Way. 

Gradually, from exhaustion, he disposes 
of piece after piece of his uniform and 
finally diseards his heavy shoes. Lacking 
food and water, he becomes delirious, 
sees re-enacted the crimes he has com- 
mitted and at the last is shot down by 
his pursuers. ; 

Mr. Gilpin presents a psychologic study 
of a man brave, cynical, relying on him- 
self, but finally reaching the last stage 
of despair. His acting is so vivid, so 
lifelike that the house is crowded at every 
performance. 

When the question of his election as 
one of the guests at the Drama League 
dinner came up, several members refused 
to sit at the same table with a Negro. 
Others again, prominent members of the 
profession, stated that if he were not 
admitted, they would resign or at least 
Stay away from the banquet. 

(he issue here raised is vital. 

if a man does a great piece of work 
whether as actor or singer or composer, 
or as painter, dramatist, writer or 
Sculptor, what has the color of his skin 
to do with it and especially in a country 
that has proclaimed to the world its free- 
dom from such prejudice; though under 
the influence of our dominant Calvinism, 


we know that no Hebrew, no Roman 


Catholic could ever be elected President, 


and we further know, that with all our 
boast of freedom and a Statue of Liberty 
at the entrance to the port of New York, 
the Negro is virtually disenfranchised in 
whole sections of this country. We have 
seen the same spirit come out through 
the strain, stress and horror of the war 
and cause us to discriminate against the 
works of the great German masters, 
though nearly all of them, including 
Wagner, were revolutionists and as anti- 
Prussian as they could well be. 

In this regard the old world is ahead 
of us, for while we discriminate against 
the works of Wagner, they were given in 
London, in Italy and even in Paris dur- 
ing the war or immediately thereafter. 
In these countries, too, the prejudices 
which shame us, scarcely exist. Europe 
did not refuse to receive Alexander 
Dumas, the great writer, because he had 
Negro blood in his veins. The Europeans 
have not diseriminated against great art- 
ists because perhaps their personal lives 
did not conform to the best moral code. 


But we, who vaunt our democracy, who 


positively put, as I said, into our Con- 
stitution that we shall be free from pre- 
judice, we present to the world the spec- 
tacle of being the most prejudiced people 
on earth. 

We accept tens of thousands of ignor- 
ant peasants, barely able to read and 
write from all parts of the world, but 
we exclude the educated Japanese gen- 
tleman and merchant. 

Has not the time come for us to adopt 
a more broad-minded, more just attitude, 
especially to those who distinguish them- 
selves in music, drama, the arts, the 
sciences, regardless of race, color, or 
religion or whether they live by the code, 
and that doesn’t mean that we should for 
a moment depart from the highest stan- 
dards in personal or social life. 

There are moral people and immoral 
people, yet many moral people contribute 
nothing either to the progress or happi- 
ness of humanity, while many of the so- 
called immoral ones leave a legacy of 
noble work which contributes to the 
cause of human progress and for which 
we may forgive them much. 


* * * 


The announcement of the future 
plans of the Chicago Opera Association 
contains many interesting features, 
among them that Mary Garden contem- 
plates producing three of the works of 
Wagner next season, namely, “The 
Meistersinger,” “Tristan” and “Lohen- 
grin,” to be given, I understand, in the 
vernacular, though it seems to me that 
I recall “our Mary” stating some time 
ago, that she believed that opera should 
be given in the language in which it 
was originally composed. That has al- 
ways been my view, and I believe, téo, 
that that is the view of Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan. Its basis is sound for 
the reason that every language has its 
nuances, its inflections. Now every opera 
was composed to an original libretto. 
That is why I always like “Faust” best 
in French, because the original librettu 
was made in French, to which Gounod 
composed his immortal music. 

When the language is changed to 
meet local requirements, it does make a 
great difference, in spite of the recorded 
fact that Wagner himself said he would 
like to have heard his operas in English. 

Another feature of the new program 
of the Chicago Company is said to be 
the determination to cut expenses not 
alone in the salaries of the singers but 
through the elimination of waste. 

It has been the custom heretofore to 
guarantee artists a certain number of 
performances. Sometimes the exigencies 
of the season did not permit all these 
performances to be given, with the re- 
sult that tens of thousands of dollars 
were spent for services that were not 
rendered. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that it is a pretty hard 
thing to ask an artist to give up a 
whole season to an opera company and 
yet be paid for only a few perform- 
ances. 

To me, however, the most important 
announcement has been made by Mr. 
Spangler, the new business manager, 
who is understood to be a man of busi- 
ness capacity, to the effect that in the 
future the financial burden shall not be 
borne to a limited extent by a few and 
in the main by one public spirited man, 
namely, Harold McCormick. It is Mr. 
Spangler’s purpose to enlist at least a 
thousand of prominent Chicago business 
men to be supporters of the opera in the 
future, by which he expects to take the 
burden from the shoulders of one and 
place it on the shoulders of many, in- 
cidentally interesting just so many more 
people in their local opera. 

One of the unfortunate tendencies of 


this country is the general disposition 
to “Let George do it” as they call it. 
We see this in the conduct of our cor- 
porations and of our various public and 
business affairs, which often leads peo- 
ple to state that such and such an indus- 
trial company or railroad is run by one 
or two men. It is run by them simply 
because the others who should, take no 
interest, do not attend meetings. Time 
and time again I have heard Otto H. 
Kahn criticised as being the whole 
power at the Metropolitan. If he is, 
it is because he takes a greater inter- 
est than his brother directors and finds 
time with all his financial and other 
interests to devote himself to aiding 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza in the conduct of the 
opera, so that it is largely to him that 
the public owes the smoothness with 
which each season is carried through, 
never mind what the expenses or the 
receipts are. 

Now with regard to the Chicago com- 
pany, people in the Windy City have 
een very glad to enjoy opera and to 
let George, in the shape of Harold Mc- 
Cormick do it, so that it is a good sign 
that Mr. Spangler has made up his mind 
to democratize the opera situation. The 
result can only be beneficial in every 
way. It will remove the possibility of 
collapse should the one man withdraw 
or pass out, and it will also greatly in- 
crease the interest of a large number 
of representative citizens, who in time 
will discover that here is a form of en- 
tertainment which is enjoyable and 
which may temporarily, at least, take 
them from out their sordid hunt for the 


dollar. 
aR oF ok 


The threatened clash between Mari- 
nuzzi, who had been engaged by the late 
Cleofonte Campanini as artistic direc- 
tor as well as conductor of the Chicago 
company on the one hand, and Polacco, 
who has just been brought from Europe 
by Mary Garden, will not take place. It 
is said, on authority, that everything 
has been amicably arranged, that Mr. 
Marinuzzi will retire at the end of the 
season and that in the future, Giorgio 
Polacco will be the accredited principal 
conductor and also artistic head of the 
organization. As he and “our Mary” 
seem to be getting along splendidly, a 
possible cause of trouble has been re- 
moved and from that point of view the 
artistic future of the Chicago company 
may be considered to be assured. 

There can be no question that Po- 


lacco is one of the most notable, 
experienced and_ efficient conductors 
of opera that we have _ to-day, 


though, | presume, like all conductors 
of opera, his secret ambition is to lead a 
symphony orchestra. Personally, I do 
not think any operatic conductor can 
jump to the symphony concert stage and 
be effective. That takes time. Muck 
did it, but it took time before he made 
the Boston Symphony the wonderful or- 
ganization that it was. Let us not for- 
get that the orchestra educated him just 
as much as he educated the orchestra. 


* * * 


Paderewski, who was a guest the other 
afternoon at a symphonic concert at Car- 
negie Hall, was recognized by the audi- 
ence and got such an ovation from the 
packed house as should have convinced 
him of the large place he holds in the 
affection and esteem, not only of music- 
lovers, but of all Americans. People 
shouted, waved handkerchiefs. It was a 
demonstration which lasted many min- 
utes. Again and again the great vir- 
tuoso and patriot had to rise to bow his 
acknowledgment. 

The event has given rise to the belief 
that Paderewski will resume his concert 
career. As I told you before, I doubt 
this for many reasons, the principal one 
of which is that his mind, his entire 
force is centered today on what he can 
do to assist his beloved Poland, and 
when your mind is concentrated on mat- 
ters of such grave importance it is very 
difficult to turn it to matters of art, even 
to music. 

In the next place, Paderewski is an 
exceedingly conscientious man and par- 
ticularly so with regard to his personal 
work as a musician. He has been for 
several years away from the piano, which 
means that he is out of practice. He 
certainly will never attempt; never mind 
what the inducement, to return to the 
concert stage, unless he himself feels 
that he can give of his best. He will 
never commercialize his great reputation. 


Alexander Lambert, the distinguished 
musician, pianist and music teacher, was 
out in a recent interview, in which he 
tells, with tears in his voice, of the 
trouble that mothers and misguided 
friends and protectors cause young ar- 
tists, and, above all, the trouble they 


_ the mother of a talented girl. 


Ag Sik be Vindoes 





Whether or Not His Very Hair Curls 
into Clef and Key Signatures, Willem 
Mengelberg Has Been Found to 
Possess a Stick that Sings. His Multi- 
tudinous Admirers Agree that the 
National Symphony Conductor Has a 
Way of Finding Lyricism Where Its 
Existence Is Least Suspected, and 
They Shout Their Approval as if He 
Were a Tenor. The Stocky Hol- 
lander’s Prospective Return Next Sea- 
son as “Guest” Leader of the Greater 
Philharmonic Has Been the Cause of 
No Little Jubilation 





cause to the unfortunates who have the 
musical education of these budding ge- 
niuses in hand. 

Lambert laments, with all the fervor 
of a Jeremiah, the deadly influence of 
“The 
trouble with such a mother,” says he, 
“is that she is so much in love with her 
daughter that she cannot leave her alone 
—not for a minute. She reads the pa- 
pers, goes to concerts, listens to her 
friends in her parlor who rave over the 
daughter’s accomplishments, is in a mad 
rush for a recital, wants to see her child 
go to Europe, play with the masters 
abroad. She hears that her daughter 
also has a fine voice—why can’t the girl 
become a singer? The youngster makes 
a little ditty—now, why can’t she be 
a composer? Wherever the student goes 
the mother trails. The student need not 
be an infant in arms—she may be old 
enough to take care of herself—sixteen, 
seventeen—and in the case of vocal stu- 
dents she may be twenty-five—but her 
mother is ever ‘on the job.’ 

“Then,” says Lambert, “these parents 
who are overfond do not know how they 
interfere with the child’s career. The 
mothers are too talkative and their 
minds run in one track—all about the 
wonders of their genius progeny. Peo- 
ple get tired of hearing that. They’d 
rather see it for themselves, all alone. A 
mother who makes a modest, sensible en- 
try once in a while to inquire after the 
students progress will be welcome.” 

Then Lambert gives a number of in- 
stances to make his point good. He tells 
of a certain gifted girl who made her 
recital fifteen years ago at the Metropoli- 
tan. She was a marvelous pianist and 
he counted on her greatly. Somebody 
put the singing and the European ideas 
into the mother’s head; that it was nec- 
essary to go to Europe, get the atmos- 
phere, operatic coaches. What was the 
result? The girl neglected her piano, 
did not succeed as a singer and is now 
in San Francisco, almost starving out 
an existence as a piano teacher. 

He tells of a boy, who, he considered, 
was destined to be another Joseffy. The 
recital he gave brought forth the ‘most 
enthusiastic and eulogistic criticism. A 
woman of wealth took a fancy to him. 
This time it wasn’t a mother. The 
woman said she would take the boy, then 
sixteen, to the mountains with her. She 
pampered him, made a fool of him, and 
then took him to Europe. That spoiled 
him. He went to the dogs, and is now 
playing in a hotel in New York at a 
very modest salary. 

“But,” says Lambert, “it isn’t always 
the parents, either. Sometimes it’s a 
sister or a brother. There was a well- 
known young woman who would have 
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been a big success. She appeared as a 
child with orchestras. Her married sis- 
ter decided the girl could sing. She 
took the girl to Europe. A rank failure 
followed. Now she’s neither fish, flesh 
nor fowl, trying hard to get back to 
where she started.” 

Lambert’s conclusion is a plea to all 
those who are really the friends of 
musical and other art students. Don’t 
mother them too much. Don’t spoil them. 
Let the teacher take care of their des- 
tiny. If you distrust one, get another 
teacher. But don’t try to fool with things 
you don’t understand. No mother would 
try to tell the head of the Steel Corpora- 
tion how to develop her son who is going 
in as office boy. She would let the steel 
executive decide that for himself. 

To which I would add that I have 
known many a fine talent ruined because 
mother, as I said, was always on the job. 
The girl could not go on the street, visit 
a friend, call on a newspaper, see a man- 
ager, but there was mother, often with 
an impossible hat and more rouge than 
her daughter, looking after the dear girl, 
so that it was impossible to have any- 
thing like a kindly and intimate conver- 
sation. The girl was never given a 
chance to say a word for herself, to ex- 
press her own ideas or wishes. Mother 
spoke for everything. Mother dressed 
her when she got up, mother fed her, 
mother talked for her, mother took her 
about, walked with her, rode with her, 
finally put her to bed and slept with 
her, which, those who know what that 
means, ruined the girl’s health, her tem- 
per, her oppertunities and finally suc- 
ceeded in landing her into the discard. 

There is a time, you know, when even 
the most anxious and motherly hen per- 
mits her chickens to sleep somewhere else 
except under her own wing. 


* * * 


A French court has just rendered a de- 
cision, that a newspaper which prints an 
unfavorable notice regarding an artist 
must print his reply to the criticism. 

Can you fancy what this would mean 
in this country? 

Can you fancy the columns of the 
Herald and Tribune that would be taken 
up with indignant replies to some of the 
things our good friends Henderson and 
Krehbiel write about the artists? — 

As far as Finck of the Post is con- 
cerned, his paper would be more or less 
exempt, for in his old age, Finck seems to 
have reached the position where he is 
saying lovely things of everything and 
everybody, except, of course, Brahms. 

Apropos of the critics, Irving Weil of 
the New York Evening Journal, whose 
articles are often tucked away where you 
can’t see them, appears to be coming more 
and more into favor with discriminating 
people. He writes well, is well informed 
and, on the whole, is very fair. Some 
consider that he is rapidly coming to the 
front as a critic of exceptional ability, de- 
serving of recognition with the best we 


have. 
* Of a 


Poor Caruso has had to undergo an- 
other operation, which I believe is the 
third, if not the fourth, and we are in- 
formed by his attending physiciaus that 
the fever which caused him so much con- 
cern is beginning to abate and so there is 
more hope of his recovery than there has 
been. Of course, so long as there is fever, 
it means that there is a continued ac- 
eumulation of pus. 

There are rumors, which seem to have 
some foundation, that the world renowned 
artist is suffering from an attack of 
consumption as well as poueey and it 
is this complication which he is fighting 
with so much bravery. All the reports 
from the sick room show that Caruso is 
going through the valley of the shadow 
with indomitable courage, with fine spirit, 
that he gives no trouble either to his 
family, his nurses or his doctors. He 
follows the instructions that are given 
him with patience and without any 
qwerulousness whatever. It shows the 
world what his friends and intimates 
have known long ago that he is just as 
much a man as he is an artist. 


Mme. Davenport Engberg, a violinist 
of ‘reputation and who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman con- 
ductor of a symphony orchestra in the 
world, has recently arrived in this city. 


-Her orchestra numbers nearly 100 musi- 
‘cians, of whom over a third are women. 


The members are professional and non- 


professional players. No salaries are 
paid, but the profits of the concerts are 
divided among the members. 

Mme. Engberg states that, while she 
favors the idea of women of talent hav- 
ing positions in symphony orchestras 
open to them, she does not favor an 
orchestra entirely composed of women, 
for, says she, “There are instruments, 
like the bassoon, the French horn and 
some others, that are not feminine in- 
struments. They should be played by 
men. But the string instruments are 
essentially feminine instruments. To in- 
troduce women players in the string sec- 
tion would improve any orchestra. The 
mixed orchestra is ideal.” 

The question with regard to women in 
the orchestra brings up an issue which 
is liable to become far more prominent 
than many people imagine, simply for 
the reason that the balance of the sexes 
has been disturbed by the great war, in 
which over twenty million men were 
sacrificed. No matter what your sex, 
you can do a thing or you can’t. If you 
can do it, why not have the opportunity 
to do it? And why should your salary 
be cut because you wear petticoats in- 
stead of pants? 

So far as the violin is concerned, we 
have had so many distinguished women 
violinists that the question of the in- 
strument being suited to the woman or 
the woman to the instrument has long 
ago been decided, and as far as conduct- 
ing orchestras is concerned, there are 
women who can conduct even symphony 
orchestras far better than some of the 
men conducting symphony orchestras 
that I have heard. 

Did you ever think what a wonderful 
conductor of an orchestra our dear, dead 
Maud Powell, with her wonderful tact, 
her artistry, her patience, her good na- 
ture, her sympathy, would have been? 


* * * 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, a writer of dis- 
tinction, recently declared before the 
National Educational Association at At- 
lantic City that “jazz music was invented 
by demons for the torture of imbeciles.” 

Commenting on this, Leo Edwards, 
well-known composer, said that if the 
doctor meant syncopated music, which 
is “jazz,” he went too far, and that Liszt 
and Tchaikovsky might be called jazz 
writers, because they dealt a great deal 
in the syncopated form of music. Syn- 
copation was utilized to a marked de- 


gree by Dvorak in his “New World Sym- 
phony.” 

Mr. Edwards goes further and makes 
the timely comment that there is a great 
deal of difference between the music of 
a composer and the manner in which it 
is played. When a composer writes mu- 
sic, he does it to entertain and uplift, 
and, of course, he doesn’t know how it 
will be sung or how it will be danced to. 
Nor is he responsible for certain sounds 
produced by unnatural methods by play- 
ers in the orchestra. Such musical 
travesty fell into disfavor among the 
better class of people long ago, and is 
heard now only in dance places of the 
cheaper class. 

But little reflection will tell us that it 
is possible to jazz anything. Given a 
joyous gang of Negro players, filled with 
the spirit of jazz, and they will jazz the 
most sacred music ever composed with as 
little compunction as they will play 
“come seben, come eleben.” 

That jazz has a certain appeal was 
recently shown in London. The cable 
tells us that in order to keep the warring 
Greeks and Turks apart it was consid- 
ered to be a wise necessity to house them 
in different hotels, but for all that, the 
Turks and Greeks came together and 
appeared to be most interested in the 
jazz music and dancing. The Greeks, 
especially, were noted for their happy 
faces when they listened to American 
jazz. 

The vogue that jazz has must be as- 
cribed, as Frank O’Brien says in his 
wonderful work, “Shadows in the South 
Seas,” rather to the tendency of human 
nature to break away from convention, 
conventional dress, conventional man- 
ners, conventional speech, convention, 
convention, convention. Along comes the 
rhythm of jazz and away they go. The 
music itself matters little; it is the 
rhythm, which enables people to return 
not to musical barbarism but to that 
freedom of action and thought which 
barbarians and savages had and have, 
but which with us is anathema, the re- 
sult of which is that we say what we 
don’t think and generally do what we 
don’t want to, says your 
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Charles Hackett Proves That 
an American Can Reach the Top 





[Portrait on Front Page] 


UCH has been written in the mu- 

sical and daily press on the subject 
of the opportunities given to American- 
born artists in opera and concert in this 
country. The familiar quotation about 
the prophet not being without honor save 
in his country has at times seemed to 
apply with crushing force to the aspiring 
young American artist. It should be a 


source of considerable satisfaction, 
therefore, to those who feel keenly on 
this subject that Charles Hackett, a 
Massachusetts boy, has gone so far up 
the ladder of success as an operatic 
tenor. His engagement the season be- 
fore last by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company as one of the leading tenors 
of this greatest operatic institution, and 
the conspicuous success which has at- 
tended Mr. Hackett in his work there, 
proves beyond doubt that there is o por- 
tunity for an artist of American Dirth 
to reach the top if he is fortunate enough 
to be endowed with a real voice, and, 
perhaps, a bit more than an ordinary 
amount of perseverance. 

Not only was Mr. Hackett born in this 
country, but his training in the funda- 
mentals of his art was directed by an 
American-born teacher, Arthur J. Hub- 
bard, of Boston. When the tenor left 
for Europe to continue his preparation 
for an operatic career it was with a 
thorough grounding in the essentials. 

Only a few days ago one of the best- 
known New York daily paper critics, in 
speaking of a performance of “Bohéme” 
in which Mr. Hackett sang, said that 
this artist is “now one of the strongest 
pillars of Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s forces.” 
It was a well-deserved tribute. 

In the past three seasons Mr. Hackett 
has made familiar his portrayals of 
many roles, among them the Duke in 
“Rigoletto,” Cavaradossi in “Tosca,” 
Count Almaviva in “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” Des Grieux in “Manon,” Rudolfo 


in “Bohéme,” Pinkerton in “Madame 
Butterfly” and Alfredo in “Traviata.” 
His répertoire includes more than thirty 
operas. 

Prior to his return to America three 
years ago, Mr. Hackett spent a number 
of years in Europe and sang with con- 
spicuous success at La Scala in Milan, 
at the Costanzi in Rome, the Liceo in 
Barcelona and at the principal opera 
houses in Madrid, Genoa and other Eu- 
ropean cities. Later he visited South 
America and was heard at the Colon in 
Buenos Aires and at the municipal the- 
aters in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

Before the opening of the present 
opera season, Mr. Hackett made an ex- 
tended concert tour of the country, a 
tour that took him to the Pacific Coast. 
He will be heard in concert again this 
spring, after the close of the Metropoli- 
tan season. 

D. L. L. 





Helen Jeffrey Plays in Home City 


Following her recent recitals in Bos- 
ton and New York, Helen Jeffrey was 
soloist with the Mendelssohn Club of 
Albany, N. Y., at its midwinter concert 
recently. Miss Jeffrey is a native of 
Albany and a record audience turned out 
to hear her. 





Kathryn Lee Going Abroad 


Kathryn Lee, soprano, is sailing for 
Europe, March 17, where she will fill a 
number of concert engagements. 





Large Audience Greets Zoellner Quartet 
y in Wichita 

WICHITA, KAN., March 5.—The Zoell- 
ner Quartet gave one of the most delight- 
ful concerts of the season at the Shrine 
Club Feb. 28. This was the last of a 
series of three entertainments given 
under the auspices of the American 
Legion, and it drew the largest audience. 
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Destinn to Return 
Next Season for 
Big Concert Tour 











Ema Destinn, Soprano, of the Metropo- 


litan Opera Company 


_ Contrary to all rumors of her inten- 
tion to remain abroad, it has been an- 
nounced that Ema Destinn, the cele- 
brated Bohemian soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will return to 
America next season. Mme. Destinn 
will devote most of her time here to 
concert work. Her operatic work wil! 
be confined to a few guest performances. 
She will tour in concert under the direc- 
tion of the New York Musical Bureau, 
whose staff is busily engaged, at its 
offices in the Woolworth Building, in ar- 
ranging her transcontinental tour. 





VIRTUOSITY MARKS THE 
PLAYING OF MR. REYES 





Vigor and Fire Characterize Pianist’s 
Second New York Recital—Plays 
Unhackneyed Works 


Abounding vigor and clear-cut vir- 
tuosity were the outstanding qualities 
of which Juan Reyes proved himself the 
possessor in his second recital, at Aeo- 
lian Hall, Thursday afternoon, March 3. 
It was piano-playing tending at times 
toward an excess of purely muscular 
demonstrations, but a big ahd vibrant 
tone fell happily short of ever being 
brutal. And in a program which opened 
with Brahms’s F Minor Sonata and 
closed with Liszt’s scintillating para- 
phrase of airs from Bellini’s “Norma.” 
an orchestral treatment of the piano was 
almost inevitably necessary. 

The second group which was placed 
between these two numbers comprised 
several shorter compositions: the Bee- 
thoven-Sgambati Minuet, the Wagner- 
Liszt “Spinning Song,” Chopin’s Barca- 
rolle and Sauer’s “Flammes de Mer.” 
In these Mr. Reyes demonstrated that 
his facility in finger work was equal to 
his command of chord and octave pas- 
sages. The Wagner “Spinning Song” 
was loudly and deservedly applauded, 
until its repetition was won by the audi- 
ence, for it was played in dazzling style. 
The Brahms sonata likewise won x¢- 
claim on all sides; and in Liszt’s clos- 
Ing plece there was exhibited such an 
array of technical equipment as to es- 
tablish indisputably that this pianist is 
both an artist and a virtuoso. Encores 
were inevitably demanded. 





New Position for Mme. Van der Veer 


Said to be the highest salaried con- 
tralto in America, Nevada Van der Vee", 
who has been soloist at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas for some yea’’s, 
has just accepted the post of soloist at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Mme. Van der Veer will enter on the 
duties of her new position on May 1. 
The singer has also been engaged to 
sing at the Sunday evening oratorio 
presentations at the Church of the Pil- 
grims in Brooklyn, where Alfred Y. 
Cornell is organist and choir director. 
oe will begin her work there in the 
all. 





Mabel Dunning, ‘soprano, returns (0 
the concert stage on the afternoon 0°! 
March 21, when she will give a progra™ 
in Aeolian Hall. In private life M'*s 
Dunning is Mrs. Hugo Riesenfeld. 
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No Hatred in Trenches W hile Music Held Command 
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sy Philip Gibbs, Famous 
British War Correspondent, 
Found Intense Longing for 
Song at Front—Describes 
Happenings Under Fire— 
Retreat of the “Old Con- 
temptibles’ — How Tin 
Whistles Saved a Battalion 
on the March from Mons— 
Combs and Tissue Paper 
Pressed Into Service 

eee | 


Sir Philip Gibbs, noted English 
journalist, war correspondent and 
novelist, at present lecturing im 
the United States on important 
questions of the day, relates, in the 
following interview, how soldiers 
on active service craved the relief 
that only music could bring them. 
Sir Philip, one of the most promit- 
nent figures in English letters to- 
day, gained world-wide fame 
through his graphic descriptions 
of doings on the western front 
during the years of battle. His 
book, “The Soul of the War,” 
ranks high in the literature of the 
great struggle, and his later vol- 
ume, “Now It Can Be Told,” is an 
achievement equally remarkable, 
distinguished by the frankness 
with which the author discusses 
certain aspects of the war. Much 
of his work as a war correspond- 
ent has been reprinted for the 
book-shelf. Formerly he was best 
known to readers at large as the 
writer of “The Street of Adven- 
ture,” a tale of newspaper life in 
London.—Ed., MuUusIcAL AMERICA. 




















By P. CHARLES RODDA 


T is only when deprived of the 
solace of music that the average 
man realizes what music means to 
him. The desire for expression in 
some rhythmic progression of 


sounds seems to be inherent in all. 
It may be feeble in people we more 
or less thoughtlessly describe as 
“unmusical.” The scale that 
reaches its highest note in the mu- 
sician must begin somewhere. But 
responsiveness to music is a com- 
mon quality, and the weakness or 
strength of it is relative, largely 
to environment. 

The effect of civilization’s ameni- 
ties are not fully seen until barriers 
are torn down and dread and ter- 
ror are loosed to ride a mad race 
with foree and brutality. What 
man can endure was shown by the 
war. He walked in towns of fall- 
ing towers and tottering buildings, 
his brain numb with the noise; he 
reeled and staggered while his fel- 
lows were shot down around him; 
dread laid strangling hands upon 
him, but did he get away from it 
for a moment’s respite, he craved 
music. He craved other things, 
but musie was an alleviating force; 
something to make him forget. 
Was he ever so “fed-up” music 





could arouse him. At times it 
actually saved him. When the will- 
to-live was almost spent and there 
was no more care for what hap- 
pened, the feeble piping of a penny 
whistle would stir him to effort 
and his dog-tired limbs would 
move; -he would “carry on.” 

The craving for music was revealed 
by many incidents on the battle fronts, 
and prominent among the men who noted 
actual happenings was Philip Gibbs, the 
English war correspondent. He saw 
the tragic drama of war, and he has 
many a tale to relate of the part music 
played in the lives of men at the front. 
During the years of fighting the name 
of Philip Gibbs became a_ household 
word. It headed many a dispatch that 
thrilled. Down his written lines the 
guns throbbed. You caught the tom- 
tom of war in his periods. He told of 
battle and his words were often white 
hot, or they were cold with the grey 
cold of winter when war was a despair- 
ful plodding through slush and mud; 
when the chill penetrated to the soul 
and no clenching would stop the chat- 
tering of teeth; when fingers clutched 
at pipe-bowl for warmth, and a march- 
ing song died frozen on the lips. He 
went through it, and his articles made 
plain what he felt. “I hated the job, 
but it had to be done, so that the pic- 
tures of war should be described, and 
the agonies of war known, and the valor 
of youth recorded.” 
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Some years before all this Gibbs wrote 
a book called the “Street of Adventure.” 
In it he told of Fleet Street and the 
men who go about the business of the 
street. The spirit that dwells in_ this 
Street of Adventure is the spirit of 
youth. For Gibbs the youthfulness has 
passed. “Four and a half years of war 
knock the boyhood out of one’s heart,” 
he has said. But with all the changes 
wrought by his war experience he is still 
of the “Street.” ; 

When you meet him you are a little 
surprised. Somehow he is not the kind 
of man you expected. You look at him 
and without counting his years you 
think of him as young. But his air is 
one of seriousness. To the newspaper 
man he talks as a newspaper man, and, 
when requirements are made known, 
what he has to say is “copy” and his 
stories tell the mind of the man in 
khaki. With a few words he makes you 
realize something of the tragedy of the 
first grim retreat. 


The Magic of a March 


“When our troops went out—the ‘Old 
Contemptibles’ I mean—they weren’t al- 
lowed to take their bands with them. 
They were used to music and they craved 
it. During the retreat from Mons one 
battalion had been on the march day 
and night for about a week, without 
sleep. Fighting their way back was the 
job of these men and they became so 
tired that finally they just threw them- 
selves down in a village street. It 
seemed that nothing would move them. 
‘If we are going to be captured by Ger- 
mans, all right,’ they said. ‘We want 
to go to sleep now. We’re absolutely 
done in!’ ; 

“The officers could do nothing until 
finally one of them discovered a little 
toy-shop in the village. He bought out 
the whole stock of toy drums and tin 
whistles and got hold of some of the ex- 
bandsmen to play them. It was an old 
march they played—‘The British 
Grenadiers.’ But it was music to those 
tired men. They raised themselves and 
struggled on, and they fought again.” 

Afterwards, when the armies had dug 
themselves in, and before the question 
of bands had occupied the organizing 


minds, the craving for music expressed 
itself, often with queer results. The 
men, Gibbs says, seized eagerly upon 
anything that promised to yield a tune 
a penny whistle, a mouth organ, a 
comb and tissue paper through which to 
hum. Combs and tissue paper became 
as important in the lives of the “Old 
Contemptibles” as bayonets and cordite. 

“The officers were very keen on any- 
thing that would produce what might 
be called music,” Gibbs related. “In 
some of the regiments they encouraged 
regular organizations. The Scots 
Guards had one of these bands, and one 





‘night they gave a concert in the front 


line trenches and played a lot of old 
English tunes. The enemy’s lines were 
quite close then—sometimes the trenches 
were only four and a half yards apart 
—but there was no interruption. The 
Guards went on with their program, and 
presently a German officer raised him- 
self above the parapet. No one shot at 
him and he called out to the band to play 
‘Annie Laurie.’ They gave him the old 
song and he sang it beautifully. Next 
day there was a terrific ‘strafe’ on and 
the men who had indulged in musical 
friendship proceeded to kill each other 
with great energy.” 


The Pipes of War 


The war was not very old before 
Serious attention was given to music for 
the men, and many a famous British 
band was ‘sent across the Channel. 
“These bands,” said Gibbs, “could not 
come anywhere near the trenches, but 
they gave great joy to the men behind 
the lines. With the pipers it was dif- 
ferent. The Scots actually went into 
battle with their pipes. I myself have 
seen them and heard the skirl of the 
charge, one of the most terrible noises 
imaginable. I have seen them coming 
out of battle too, with their battalions 
thinned down to hardly anything; with 
one lone piper leading back a division 
—on the field of the Somme it was— 
playing the old Scottish dirge, ‘Flowers 
of the Forest.’ 

“All through the war the music of the 
pipes was the music of battle. At night, 
on almost any old road of war, you 
would hear their sound. The English 
soldiers came to love them. Intensely 
these men at the front craved: music 
and it was their one great source of 
refreshment. When they came out of 
the lines they used to organize them- 
selves into little concert parties, and 
how these tired men would be refreshed 
by their music!” 


Music and Domestic Manners 


The story of how musical needs were 
later satisfied by parties of musicians 
and singers who visited the battle areas 
and gave entertainments behind the 
lines, particularly for the wounded, is 
familiar. Gibbs spoke of the work 
of these little companies, and then 
went on to discuss music in England 
after the war. He brings a sympathetic 
mind to the subject, for he declares him- 
self a confirmed concert-goer, a “pas- 
sionate lover of music,” although not 
educated in its technique. 

“We are taking it far more seriously 
in England,” he said. “In the last twen- 
ty years there has ‘seen a very consid- 
erable education in music going on and 
this is reaching the masses. Provincial 
towns like Manchester and Liverpool 
have really first class choruses, and the 
factory workers have become passionate- 
ly fond of music. I think this is hav- 
ing a very great effect upon the home 
life of the people, because some fifty 
years ago these provincial factory cen- 
ters were very brutal in their social 
make-up. To-day they are much more 
refined, and a refined person who goes 
to hear a concert is not going to go home 
and ‘bash’ his wife over the head. 

“Art as a refining influence has re- 
vealed the enormous store of musical 
emotion in the English people; emotion 
that was checked for a time by the bru- 
tality of the industrial period. For- 
merly the English, to some extent, led 
the world in folk-music. The Eliza- 
bethan music is wonderfully rich, and 
the work of men like Clifford Sharpe has 
resulted in a movement that has revived 
an immense amount of this old music. 
Folk-songs dating as far back as the 
thirteenth century have been brought 
to light, and this music is now being 
played and sung to very appreciative 
audiences. We are getting back to the 


roots of our musical sense; coming into 
a heritage.” 
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Mozart Music Crowns Production 

















of Monster Historic Vienna Film 





IENNA, Feb. 9.—Offering a _ real 
musical as well as scenic novelty 
in Vienna is the new great Mozart film, 
which was presented for the first time 


in the Busch-Kino, the great moving- 
picture house on the Prater, for the 
benefit of the “Concordia Society” of the 
Viennese journalists and authors. The 
monumental production is called “An 
Artist’s Life” (“Hin Kiinstlerleben’”), 
and is by Heinrich Gliicksmann; and one 
of its greatest attractions is the fact 
that its action is synchronized through- 
out with its hero Mozart’s own music. 
The film has historic as well as musical 
value. In a rich and varied succession 
of pictures it depicts the life, love and 
sufferings of the great tone-poet. Fig- 
ures of historical fame—Gluck, Haydn, 
Lessing, the dramatist, Maria Theresa, 








Italian Deputies Cheer 
Address on Mancinelli 








OME, Feb. 5.—Sem Bennelli, the 


Italian statesman, showed that in 
Italy the death of a distinguished musi- 
cian and composer is regarded as a na- 
tional calamity by the fine memorial ad- 
dress he delivered in the Chamber in 
connection with the recent demise of 
Luigi Mancinelli. He said, among 
other things: “The late Luigi Manci- 
nelli was the champion of that spiritual- 
ity, that elevation of the soul above the 
senses, which is a virtue native to the 
land which has produced the human- 
ists, St. Francis of Assissi and St. 
Catherine of Siena, @ spirituality and 
elevation of soul and conscience which 
even in this day of contrast, points out 
the way of salvation better than any 
combat. He has doubly merited the 
honor of having the Italian parliament 
dedicate a reverent thought to his mem- 


ory!” Benelli’s tribute was received by 
the parliamentarians with loud ap- 
plause. 








Teuton Operetta Scores 
German Politics of Day 








EIPSIC, Jan. 29.—Artur Delmar, 


the Viennese operetta composer, 
made an immediate success with his 
parodistic operetta, “The Great Julius,” 
when it was presented here for the first 
time at the “New Operetta Theater.” 
The new operetta is in the style of Of- 
fenbach, and its music is described as 
justifying hopes that the composer’s 
talent has turned to the development 
of a finer type of the operetta genre. A 
fact which is not unconnected with the 
success of the work is its witty turning 
into ridicule of all the objectionable 
features of modern German political 
life, and it is said to do so “within the 
framework of the Shakespearean 
drama” (?) 





Rachmaninoff’s choral setting of Poe’s 
“The Bells,” for chorus, orchestra, so- 
prano, tenor and bass solos, will be pre- 
sented for the first time in England by 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, on 
March 15. 





Rome, Feb. 8.—Guarnieri’s recent 
production of Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi 
d’un faune” and Martucci’s “Noveletta” 
at a concert in the Augusteo, has called 
forth enthusiastic praise of his talent 
es a conductor from the critic Incagliati. 
An anonymous enthusiast who attended 
the concert complains, however, of 
“three or four men among the audience 
who, while the wonderful orchestra was 
playing marvellously, chattered about 
the lady with whom Count B. was in 
love, the toilettes of Vittoria Lepanto, 
end of a certain ‘chicken’ (O delicate 


elegance of phraseology!) to whom they 
were paying court.” 














Empress of Austria, and her son, the 
Emperor Joseph II, Louis XIV, “the 
well-beloved,” king of France, Pope 
Clement, Ganganelli, Madame de Pom- 
padour—play a part in the colorful and 
dramatic development of the plot, which 
is raised to the plane of the fantastic 
and sinister by the introduction of the 
“black man,” the mysterious person who 
ordered the beautiful “Requiem” which 
was destined to be Mozart’s swan-song. 
The music which accompanies and, in 
this case, gives its very soul to the pic- 
ture, was compiled and arranged by the 
well-known conductor Fritz Zeidlinger, 
and the Mozart themes which he has 
employed have been selected and orches- 
trated with piety and musical good taste. 
He conducted the large orchestra and 
monster chorus gathered for the first 
performance with great success. 





The Bermondsey organized unem- 
ployed have petitioned the borough coun- 
cil for a piano, to help “pass the men’s 
time away and keep them from gam- 
bling.” 





A new German biography of Richard 
Strauss, a 350-page consideration of the 
man and his works by Richard Specht, 
recently published in Vienna, is attract- 
ing much attention. 


———$—$ 


a “The Dance of Salome.” 








First London Hearing of Fifth 
Sibelius Symphony Notable Event 








ONDON, Feb. 13.—Jean Sibelius’s 

presence in person at Queen’s Hall, 
to conduct the first London performance 
of his Fifth Symphony, was somewhat 
in the nature of an event, and the Hall 
was packed to the doors yesterday on 
the occasion in question. The critic of 


the London Times, not writing under a 
signature, declares that it is difficult to 
appraise the work on a single hearing. 
“The first two movements are linked to- 
gether by a four-note motto theme which 
pervades the greater part of the sub- 
ject-matter of both; they are distin- 
guished by a contrast of mood. The 
first, Tempo molto moderato, is a dream- 
ing fantasy . . . the second, a 
more closely knit Scherzo ; 
Through both the strings supply an un- 
easy background of shimmering sound, 
while the voices of the wind instruments 
are more clearly articulated.” In the 
third movement, an Andante quasi al- 
legretto,” the rather dry rhythmic pat- 
tern of the chief theme is discussed 
among the instruments in a way which 
is strangely Mozart-like, and which 
marks most definitely Sibelius’s ab- 
stracted devotion to pure beauty of de- 
sign. The Finale launches out into a 
franker expression of feeling ae 
yet one felt that the, composer had not 
allowed himself to say all that he meant 
; Sibelius, both as a conductor 
and a composer, stands apart, a lonely 
figure seeking with difficulty to bring 
ideals which are intensely real to him 
into touch with other minds. Possibly 
it is his struggle for expression which 
sometimes recalls Beethoven as_ one 
listens to him. We must hope that Sir 
Henry Wood will give us a second per- 
formance of the Sibelius symphony soon 
Rg it is certainly not a thing to 
put aside after a single hearing.” 


“Disembodied Joy” in Seeking Uncharted 
Paths with Mr. Goossens 


Ernest Newman, discussing a recent 
performance of Eugene  Goossen’s 
“Phantasy Quartet” by the Spencer- 
Dyke Quartet, declares that “the hearer 
feels a sort of disembodied joy in tread- 
ing new fields of musical thought, and 
under Mr. Goossen’s confident guidance, 
finding his way so easily through all 
sorts of uncharted paths.” But in this 
work, he also thinks that Mr. Goossens 
is confronted with the old problem of 


form. “There is no escaping it. You 
must make your music show a good rea- 
son for everything that happens in it. 
. . . Form is not, as the conserva- 
tories and text-books seem to think, one 
of the elementary factors of art, that 
can be reduced to rule, and taught and 
learned. It is really the ultimate thing 
in art, the finest flower of the imagina- 
tive faculty, something so rare that it is 
seen in anything like perfection only, 
perhaps, in a composer or two in a 
generation. It is all to Mr. Goossen’s 
credit that he comes as near as he does, 
in the ‘Phantasy Quartet,’ to achieving 
this inner logie of form.” 


Will Ravel be a Diabelli in Course of 
Time? 


The same distinguished critic, 4 pro- 
pos of Leonard Borwick’s playing of 
some Ravel numbers at his recent piano 
recital says (the pianist also “strained” 
his “loyalty” by playing the Beethoven 
“Diabelli Variations”) that: “Ravel’s 
‘Gaspard de la Nuit’ has .. . 
much inner weakness. The first novelty 
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of it having worn off, all its defects of 
intellect, of imagination, of technique 
are glaringly bare. A good deal of the 
‘Ondine,’ frankly, is only the Sidney 
Smith de nos jours. As to the ‘Gibbet’ 
—it is a pity that when Ravel tries to 
be melodic he should so often suggest 
Chaminade. But ‘Gaspard de la Nuit,’ 
when all is said is very interesting; 
though I think that a hundred years 
from now its interest will be of the kind 
that the ‘Diabelli Variations’ have for 
us to-day.” 


Ideal Incidental Music for Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest” Not Yet Written 


The recent production at the Aldwych 
Theater, of Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” 
with music by Arthur Bliss, leads a 
London critic to bewail the fact that 
there is a lack of ideal incidental music 
for the play. “One wonders whether 


Arthur Bliss, will come 
through as Sullivan so conspicuously 
did . . . into the expression of a 


clear mind of his own. As the sounds of 
his (Bliss’s) uncouth orchestra merged 
together with the ‘strange shapes,’ one 
could only sympathize with Alonzo's 
artless question: ‘What harmony i 
this?’ and be surprised by Gonzalo’s pat 
reply, ‘Marvelous sweet music.’ Evi- 
dently Gonzalo, for all his weight of 
years, was a champion of the extreme 
left of musical modernism.” 








Stradivarius Hint to Ohlhaver Valid 








ERLIN, Feb. 7.—Maurits van der 
Berg’s playing at this afternoon’s 
concert given in the Beethoven Saal, to 
establish the merits of the Ohlhaver 


cheap violins (said to have been made 
master-instruments by a hint communi- 
cated by the disembodied Stradivarius) 
was productive of remarkable results. 
The violinist, first using a genuine 
Stradivarius, then a “Fevalo” (as Ohl- 
haver has dubbed his violin), played 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” Kreisler’s 
“Tambourine Chinoise,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Canzonetta,” and a “Prelude and Al- 
legro” by Paganini. The Berlin corre- 
spondent of the London Times, who was 


present, says: “With the exception of 
the Schubert, the pieces were not ¢al- 
culated to be a real test of the qualities 
of a violin. Nevertheless, the 
new instrument was certainly very [in¢, 
and perhaps richer and fuller in ton 
than the Stradivarius, though withou! 
some of its distinctness and delicacy, 
and Herr van der Berg is to be comp!!- 
mented on his beautifully finished p!ay- 
ing.” He also opines that it would be 
well for the “Revalo Aktien Gese!!- 
schaft” (which is to make the new V10- 
lins) to secure “a guarantee that the 
spirit of Amati will not appear for 2! 
least forty-two years to, let us say, 5" 
Oliver Lodge!” 


— at 





Overlooked by Marshal Foch: Plead- 
ing for closer ties between French and 
Belgian instrument-makers, a_ recent 
Belgian letter to a French trade journal 
declares: “If, on the day following the 
Armistice, you had sent a competent 
person to study the manifestations of 
Belgian musical life, from the Franco- 
Belgian point-of-view, it would have 
been of real service to both countries.” 





LEIPsic, Feb. 1.—Leipsic’s munic!)2 
authorities have asked the state to take 
over the Leipsic Conservatory of \!" 
sic. In spite of its world-wide rep. 
tion, the salaries of the teachers are °° 
small that famous authorities receiv 
more than 8,000 or 10,000 marks pe 
annum. Unless the state consents © 
aid the institution its future is dubious 
since the city cannot maintain it. 
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‘“Fortfaiture,” Erlanger Musicized 


Movie, Fails to Win Paris Opera Public 








ARIS, Feb. 138.—That well-known 
I film play, “The Cheat,” in which 
Fanny Ward was once much admired, 
has recently undergone a musical trans- 
formation at the hands of Camille 
Erlanger, and emerged at the Opéra- 
Comique aS an Opera, or, to be exact, a 
“musical comedy in five episodes.” As 
an experiment it does not seem to be 
a success. The eminent French critic 
Alfred Bruneau declares, “The new 
piece which MM. Paul Milliet and André 
de Lorde have skillfully adapted from 
the mute drama could have done with- 
out music, the action of its five tableaux 
being developed less in the poesy of 
sentiment than in the realism of ges- 
ture.” 

The orchestra was well conducted by 
Hasselmans, and Vanni Marcoux and 
Marguerite Carré sang with nuance and 
dramatic force. Yet, says M. Bruneau, 
“Camille Erlanger, though he succeed 
in various vocal and instrumental pages 
of his score, in reaching his usual high 
quality of color and movement,” is 
hampered by the mortality which reigns 
in the drama. The Paris correspondent 
of the London Times is even less im- 
pressed. “Camille Erlanger’s music, to 





PRAGUE, Feb. 5.—An agreement be- 
tween Czech and German musicians and 
composers has been reached, according 
to which the music of both will enjoy 
copyright protection, according to Aus- 
trian legal models. 





WIESBADEN, Feb. 2.—The fourth 
Brahms festival of the German Brahms 
Society will take place in Wiesbaden, 
from June 6 to June 9 next, the musical 
management of the festival being en- 
trusted to Wilhelm Fiirtwangler. 





BERLIN, Feb. 3.—Richard Strauss told 
an interviewer recently: “I am now 
working on a short, three-act opera, and 
this time have written my own text: a 
daring venture, perhaps, yet one must 
make an attempt at everything. It may 
take a year before it is completed, for 
there is much to do at the Vienna Opera, 
a fact which gives me pleasure. The 
Austrian Government helps me as best 
it can, in spite of all its difficulties. 
- . . I am now going to stage ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,’ and would also like to 
lead the ballet toward new objectives.” 





GLASGOW, Feb. 11.—It is possible that 
the Hamburg merchant Ohlhaver’s dis- 
covery of how to make new violins as 
good as old may discourage violin thieves 
like the young man of this town who re- 
cently attracted attention at a masked 
ball. Dressed as a Turkish princess, 
and dancing with supreme elegance, he 
Was besieged by young men who wished 
to secure him for a partner. When 
masks were removed at midnight, how- 
ever, a detective recognized in the sup- 
posed princess a youth who had robbed 
& museum of a very valuable violin, and 
he was accordingly arrested. 





TivoLt, Feb. 6.—Professor Giuseppe 
adiciotti, a Rossini authority, declares 
that the supposed originally written 
overture to the “Barber of Seville,” in 
the MS. of the score discovered in Cop- 
enhagen, is in reality that of Rossini’s 
La cambiale di matrimonio.” 





VIENNA, Feb. 2.—Josef Marx’s new 
Romantic” Concerto in E Flat was 
Played at a recent concert of the Vienna 
°ncertverein, by A. Kessissoglu with 
reat success. Ferdinand Loewe di- 
rected the orchestra. 





ernrthur Pougin, the well-known Paris 
we lc, has just published an interesting 
trig ets “Giuseppina Grassini, canta- 
telle’s amie’ de Napoleon,” in which he 
om the story of this celebrated Italian 
ahi? whose beauty was no less remark- 
and ‘han her vocal and dramatic gifts, 
voll hom Napoleon attached to his 








BINDING 


begin with, is deemed much below his 
own standard. In some quarters it is 
suggested that it is, not his; that, as he 
was unable to finish it, it was provided 
by someone else.” 


Has “Ninon de _ Lenclos” 


Premiere 


BORDEAUX, Feb. 10.—The recent pro- 
duction of Louis Maingueneau’s opera 
“Ninon de Lenclos,” at the Grand-Théa- 
tre here, with Marie Tissier in the title- 
role as the seductive Ninon, was a great 
success, the young composer and the 
artists being honored with a number of 
curtain calls. A libretto by MM. de 
Saint-Mars and Aucher told the tragedy 
of Ninon’s life, as recounted by her 
biographers: Two sons being born of her 
liaison with the gallant de Villarceaux, 
the oldest—ignorant of his mother’s 
identity—falls in love with her, and 
upon her disclosing to him the secret of 
his birth, commits suicide. According 
to Henri Boularé, the composer has 
handled this tragic subject with music 
which shows “moving charm of lyric 
phrase, freshness of inspiration ; 
and a science devoid of pedantry, no- 
tably in the fugal end of the second act, 
in his ensembles and his orchestration.” 


Bordeaux 


Barrientos Sings for Royalty 


MADRID, Feb. 2.—At the _ concert 
given at the Royal Palace in honor of 
King Albert of Belgium, in the immense 
gala hall hung with tapestries, Mme. 
Barrientos sang songs by Denza, Ros- 
sini, Granados, Vivés, Massenet, Handel, 
Tosti and Brogi, to a piano accompani- 
ment, with all the vocal limpidity and 
discreet passion which distinguish the 
art of the Barcelona soprano. Did her 
music please? Unquestionably, though 
applause is forbidden at the court of the 
petulant Alphonso XIII by the ancient 
etiquette of King Charles ITI. 





BARCELONA, «Feb. 1.—‘Venus_ and 
Adonis,” a symphonic poem by the Span- 
ish composer, Antonio Botey, which won 
a prize at the last concert of the ‘“Mu- 
sica Catalana,’” was presented with 
much applause by the Symphonic Or- 
chestra of this city at its last matinée 
concert. The critic, Walter, while call- 
ing attention to a lack of rhythmic va- 
riety and other drawbacks, pronounces 
it a work by a talented composer, and 
one worth hearing again when its ex- 
cessive length has been reduced. 





Mr. Balfour, the British statesman, 
in a recent book of essays, speaking of 
beauty in music, declares: “As the qual- 
ity of esthetic emotion rises, there is 
not—I believe cannot be—any real 
unanimity of personal valuation.” 








Wullner, Soul of Berlin’s First 
Scenically Presented ‘‘Lelio”’ 





ERLIN, Feb. 2.—Berlin has just en- 

joyed, under the direction of Oscar 
Fried, its first hearing of Berlioz’s 
“Lelio, ou le retour a la vie,” the sequel 
which the French master wrote to his 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” and which— 
as the composer wished—was given im- 
mediately upon the performance of the 


latter, by the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at its fourth subscription con- 
cert. Wilhelm Altmann says: “ ‘Lelio,’ 
as is known, is a self-portrait of Ber- 
lioz. After the ‘Symphonie fantas- 
tique’ has been performed, orchestra and 
chorus are hidden by a curtain. Be- 
fore the curtain Lelio sits on a couch, 
still dazed by the opium-wrought hal- 
lucinations of his terrible dreams. The 
first five musical numbers, the ballad of 
‘The Boatman,’ after Goethe; the ‘Cho- 
rus of Spirits’; the ‘Song of the Bandit 
Chief of the Abruzzi’ (which forecasts 
the ‘Harold’ Symphony); the ‘Song of 
Happiness’; and the ‘Aeolian Harp’; 
are all an outcome of the artist’s fan- 
tasies, which pass from one extreme to 
the other in the course of a long mono- 
logue, lauding Shakespeare, discussing 
the nature of music, his struggle with 
musical Philistines and pedantic critics, 
and his beloved. Then tearing himself 
away from his fantastic imaginings, he 
decides to regain his health by writing 
a fantasy on Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest.’ 


The curtain is raised, and Lelio faces 
orchestra and chorus to conduct his fan- 
tasy. Upon its conclusion the curtain 
once more falls, and Lelio returns ‘to 
his couch. Gently and forgivingly the 
leading theme of the ‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastique’ (allied to that of the ‘Tempest’ 
fantasy), dies away. e 
“The monodrama makes a _ profound 
impression. Oscar Fried had rehearsed 
it with loving care, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra was at its best, and the Ber- 
lin Physicians’ Chorus did _ excellent 
work, as did the tenor Fritz N. Hutt- 
mann, and that powerful baritone, Prof. 
Albert Fischer. But the manner in 
which Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, that incom- 
parable artist, declaimed and acted the 
part of Lelio, is something which no 
one present can forget. And he wielded 
the conductor’s baton as though con- 
ducting were for him a matter of daily 
habit. The fact that an actor who 
otherwise might be entirely capable of 
taking the role of Lelio might easily 
fail when called upon actually to con- 
duct the ‘Tempest’ fantasy, must pre- 
vent many a performance of the work. 
I believe that the example set by Ber- 
lin, however, will find many imitators 
throughout Germany—where Berlioz’s 
importance is more generally recognized 
than in his own land—but above all, 
the assistance of Dr. Wiillner in any 
performance of ‘Lelio, ou le retour a la 
vie’ should be secured in advance.” 





In connection with a controversy now 
going on in Australian musical papers 
regarding the respective merits of Eng- 
lish and Australian boards of musical 
examiners, J. Sutton Crow says, in the 
Australian Musical News: “ es 
Australia is quite capable of conduct- 
ing its own public examination in music 

if the thousands of pounds which 
are annually paid by Australians into 
the coffers of London institutions were 
devoted to the support of our own Aus- 
tralian scheme, a great deal more would 
be accomplished in the direction of mu- 
sical development throughout the coun- 
try.” 





As an economic measure, the entire 
company of the Dutch National Opera 
is in the. future to travel third-class on 
European railroads: it is expected that 
some .14,000 florins per annum will be 
saved in consequence, 





Coralie Duterdoit, writing in the 
London Musical Standard, speaks with 
secant respect of American music criti- 
cism: “Personally, I like to read Ameri- 
can criticisms: they are inspired as 
sheer advertising, and for quoting on 
the backs of program, could any coun- 
try offer better choice?” Cruel Coralie! 





The octaphone, invented by Dr. E. E. 
Fournier d’Albe, translates print into 
musical sound. The blind reader, after 
mastering a sound code, wears receivers 
like those used by telephone operators. 
A bit of selenium is the soul of the in- 
strument, conducting more or less elec- 
tricity according to the amount of light 
falling on it. The letters send out light 
pulsations which set the _ telephonic 
mechanism working, and the reader 
hears the book pages sing! 




















Two Famous Viennese 











Two Viennese Cartoon Drawings by R. 
S. Barteau: Weingartner Conducting 
“Tannhauser” (Above Vienna “Volk- 
soper,” Below the Singer Lucille Mar- 
cel) and the Conductor Schalk, “While 
Strauss Is Away,” Singing “The Eve- 
ning Star” 





Dante Bells Must Ring 
Distinctly Secular Chime 





OLOGNA, Feb. 5.—A singular dis- 

cussion is raging in the city of Ra- 
venna, regarding a chime of bells which 
the workingmen’s societies of Bologna 
had in mind to give that town, in mem- 
ory of the celebrated stanza in which 
the poet Dante describes the chimes 
ringing evening hour there, l’ora di sera, 
as a civil and not a religious hour, the 
Ave Maria not having been instituted 
in his day. The chime was to be placed 
in a small tower near the poet’s 
sepulchre. But the Catholic Committee 
of Ravenna objected, holding that the 
proper place for bell-chimes is in the 
church, and that the sound of these sec- 
ular bells would interfere with the 
chiming of the Ave Maria from the 
tower of St. Francisco. The working- 
men’s societies of Bologna, however, will 
not hear of the proposed chime being 
placed in a church, insisting that the 
chime is a “lay” chime and not a reli- 
gious one. Incidentally, the money for 
the chime has not as yet been collected, 
and as a deadlock seems to have been 
reached, probably never will be. Mean- 
while, bell-music and Dante’s memory 
are the sufferers. 





It is strange to think, in view of pres- 
ent conditions, that Dr. Arne’s “Rule, 
Britannia,” fell flat in England when 
first sung there, and that not until he 
took it to Dublin and introduced it to 
the Irish did it become an instantaneous 
success, and eventually find favor in 
London. 
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ELEN JEFRFREY 


“The Brinnhilde of the Bow” 
~ Wins the Approval of New York and Boston 
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CARNEGIE HALL — JORDAN HALL 


New York, Feb. 18 


From her new Cremona instru- 
ment Miss Jeffrey drew a beauti- 
ful tone; a tone characterized by 
delicate suavity. Technically clean, 


her playing showed poise, taste, in- ~- 


telligence.—New York American. 


In a week like the present, when 
each day brings a new woman vio- 
linist to local concert platforms, it 
was chiefly gratifying that a girl 
trained in New York should again 
prove herself no dim luminary 
among the lot of them.—New York 
Times. 


The Brahms sonata, op. 100, A 
major, that opened her program, 
proved an excellent medium for 
showing her artistic attainments. 
She. is individual in her readings 
—a creditable asset; she has ade- 
quate technic to cope with the 
sonata’s difficulties; her tone is 
agreeable and she sensed and dis- 
closed to her audience much of the 
sonata’s inner meaning and beauty. 
—New York World. 


The art of the young woman has a 
distinct. popular appeal. She can 
pass on to her hearers something 
of the poetry in what she plays 
. a pleasant, romantic imag- 
ination.—New York Sun. 


Boston, Feb. 16 


Miss Jeffrey played it ably, with 
considerable breadth, with due “‘ex- 
pression” in its songful passages, 
and elsewhere with the requisite 
energy. Some imaginative re- 
viewer has dubbed Miss Jeffrey 
a “Briinnhilde of the bow,” and 
there is in her playing an exhilarat- 
ing quality that makes the analogy, 
far-fetched and fantastic though it 
be, not wholly inappropriate.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Miss Jeffrey is not only a person- 
ality on the stage, she has much 
talent. Her playing is virile, sin- 
cere. Her enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. She played Brahms’ A 
major sonata thoughtfully and in 
a very musical, artistic spirit. Her 
performance of movements from 
Bruch’s D minor concerto was 
authoritative, sweeping, if you 
like, exciting. . A young 
woman with all kinds of talent, 
with a substantial, if not a polished 
technic, with a temperament which 
should carry her far. She is an 
intelligent as well as a sincere 
artist.—Boston Post. 


As a violinist she is pleasing to the 
eye and to the ear. Miss Jeffrey 
played the Bruch concerto in D 
minor with full understanding. 
She played intelligently and dis- 
played technical proficiency.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


Miss Jeffrey puts a spirit and 
pathos into her performance that 
stirs like-minded listeners to genu- 
ine enthusiasm.—Boston Globe. 


Someone has called Helen Jeffrey “the Briinnhilde of the bow,” and it looks well on the subway posters. The 
title clings to her quite naturally when she stands on the stage in blond dignity, and sweeps heroic measures 
from the strings of her violin. 


Yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall Miss Jeffrey attacked the classics and moderns alike, and sustained her 

energy and enthusiasm throughout her program. There was no Loge to start a fire on the stage, but one felt 

- that z il ta would be required to put to sleep anyone so distinctly alive and throbbing.—New York 
vening Mail. 
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No bigger, broader, more luscious tone than that she drew from her instrument is within memory. Her confi- 
dence is as assured as her facility is indisputable—New York Evening World. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Sparkes Compares England’s and Our Musical Taste 





English Soprano of Metropolitan Sees Unbreakable Bond Between “Right” American and 
British Types—South Leans to Songs in English, North More Catholic in Tastes 








rm HE flames reached caressing fingers 
toward Rome, but Rome _ didn’t, 
Rome wouldn’t, catch fire. Was it be- 
ise Nero had forgotten to fiddle, or 
en’t there any disreputable fiddling 
.racters like Nero in England, the 
dern imperial power of Roman pat- 
n, to provoke it into burning? To 
ir Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the 
jetropolitan Opera Company, tell of 
English vacations in war-time is tv 
»e again the flames threatening that 
English civilization from which, willy- 
y, America has drawn all the spirit 
.d most of the lasting characteristics 
’ its institutions. 
\liss Sparkes, as everybody knows, 1s 


x» English woman, and except for two 
vears when the British Government was 
not granting passports to women, every 
one of her summers even during the war 
was spent with her family abroad. 
Covent Garden, London’s chief temple 
of opera, closed as soon as the war 
broke out. Music, so far as its pro- 
fessional practitioners were concerned, 
was no more. But there must still have 
been the will to sing in private, and 
fiddling too, of a sort. Women of the 
gentlest breeding were glad of the 
chance to help in the menial work of 
their new manless world; they scrubbed 
windows and floors as a matter of 
course, and it is only just to suppose 
that they were equally ready to carry 
the consolation of music to whatever 
martial precincts would admit it. Miss 
Sparkes herself sang in the camps and 
military hospitals. 


ly found.” 


Tribune, recently stated: 
Quartet has _ carried 








throughout 
United States the message of beauty that 
ilies in string quartet music.” 




















On the Left—Lenora Sparkes, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in 
Central Park with Daniel Mayer, Her Manager, and Roger Deming, Her Accom- 
panist. On the Right—A Recent Camera Study of -the Artist 


As she tells further of the fifty per 
cent tax rate which was imposed on the 
static incomes of the upper middle class, 
the families from which England draws 
its clergymen and teachers and others 
who constitute, the marrow of a cul- 
tural public, and as she conveys a sense 
of the seriousness of the labor troubles 
which have succeeded the war, one can- 
not but wonder whether music has not 
gone under a permanent eclipse in Eng- 
land. This, the artist does not appear to 


EIGHT Y-THREE 


Puiuie Hae, of the Boston Herald, 
emphasized appreciation of the art of 
the Zoellner Quartet by saying: 
remarkable quartet presents a strong en- 


“This 


semble and unity of artistic purpose rare- 


W. L. Hupparp, of the Chicago Daily 
“The Zoellner 


the 


believe. Music seems always to have 
been valued by the English not as a pro- 
fession but as a recreation, and change 
in the recreational tastes of the more 
cultured elements in a public must al- 
ways defy measurement. So far as pro- 
fessional musical activities are con- 
cerned, she confirms the reports which 
have already come of a revival of in- 
terest and prosperity. In so important 
though possibly subsidfary a matter as 
hotel rates, for instance, she finds that 





SEASON 


England is a good deal kinder to artists 
than America! 

It is in America in the past few sea- 
sons especially, that she has reinforced 
her reputation in the concert field, and 
here within the last two or three years 
she has found in Yeatman Griffith a 
teacher whose help she considers in- 
valuable. Small need, then, to cite her 
fondness for such vastness as the Amer- 
ican landscape shows as the clinching 
reason for her enthusiasm for America! 
Such a fondness she has, and of so in- 
tense a degree that it amounts to a pas- 
sion. She believes that the character 
of the American differs from that of 
the European somewhat as his coun- 
try’s scenery does from that of older, 
more closely settled lands. She finds a 
certain largeness of generosity which 
is quite distinctive in the “right” Amer- 
icans, and she thinks this is going to 
have an appreciable effect in determin- 
ing the character of the “right” musi- 
cal public. She cites the example of a 
club in Grand Rapids for which she gave 
a recital this season. 


Taste of American Public 


“Never have I been asked for a pro- 
gram which it gave me more pleasure 
to sing,” Miss Sparkes says. “Of 
course, coming from the Metropolitan, I 
feel that it it is incumbent on me to 
give an aria or two at every recital, and 
these the people almost everywhere are 
surprisingly well acquainted with, 
through phonograph records, I suppose. 
But it is not often that I am invited to 
sing a program almost exclusively classi- 
cal, and it is just as seldom that any 
artist has so ideal an audience. 


“In the East and North, I find, I can 
program songs in several languages; in 
the South they want more in English. 

“There is, as I believe, a bond which is 
absolutely unbreakable between this 
‘right’ American type and the ‘right’ 
English type, and so long as the English 
and American societies stand together, 
which must be so long as they exist, the 
best things of civilization will remain 
secure.” iy. Oa. Be 
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CONCERTS FILLED THIS 


OVER ELEVEN HUNDRED CONCERTS 


PLAYED IN AMERICA 


TENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON 
IN AMERICA 


1921-22 TOUR NOW BOOKING 


The New York Evening Mail made a 
most concise statement in saying, “The 
Zoellners are a most remarkable com- 
bination of talent.” One can also attrib- 
ute their great success to this fact alone. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


Exclusive Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
1415 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 
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TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE,-FEB. 4. 


Throwing a wonderful personality into her task, 
Emma Roberts soon won.over the audience which 
gathered at the Tampa Bay Casino last night to hear 
her and the Letz String Quartet in one of the real 
musical treats of the season. It is doubtful if a 
Tampa audience ever enjoyed a performance more. 

Miss Roberts’ splendid mezzo-contralto voice was 
exceedingly well adapted to the program she chose 
and she was forced to return to encores on every 
number. Her novelties were especially pleasing and 
her rendition of the aria from “Samson et Dalila” 
will long be remembered by those who love Saint- 
Saéns’s masterpiece. 
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PALM BEACH POST, FEB. 8 


Could there be any greater proof of an audience’s 
fine appreciation than that of lingering and lingering 
and asking for more, after the closing number had 
been reached? Such was the case last evening when 
Miss Emma Roberts presented a program of rare 
richness and balance at the Auditorium of the 
Woman’s Club. 

Miss Roberts is marvelous in her interpretations. 
She is despondent. She is frivolous. She is happy, 
thoughtful, tragic—she sings from a heart that feels 
and from a mind that thinks. And with all these 
requisites of a splendid artist she has an exquisite 
voice which she handles with rare skill. 




















MIAMI HERALD, FEB. 1 


She is a very gifted artist with a beautiful glowing 
voice, pure, vibrant and full of dramatic power. Her 
enunciation is unusually clear and distinct and her 
shading is delicate. 

At her second appearance she sang “All for You,” 
a Del Riego number, “Homing,” a clever group of 
Chinese Mother Goose rhymes arranged by Crist, 
and Kramer’s “Last Hour.” Then she sang a negro 
spiritual “De OI Ark’s A-Moverin,” and had such an 
encore she could not refuse a repeat. “The Year’s 
at the Spring,” closed her second group and she had 
encore after encore. After her first group she gave 
“Calm as the Night” for an encore singing with ’cello 
obbligato in glorious voice and with great brilliancy. 

















Exclusive Management: 











DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BRILLIANT PLAYING 
AT MENTH RECITAL 


Pianist Easily Equal to the 
Exactions of Formidable 


Program 


In a program which was as difficult 
as it was diversified, Herma Menth dis- 
Javed her pianistic art at Aeolian Hall, 
r iesday afternoon, March 1. The Han- 


| Theme and Variations in E (the 

Harmonious Blacksmith”), a Rondeau 
Couperin, the Rameau-Godowsky 
“Tambourin,” the Liszt B Minor Sonata, 
the Chopin B Flat Minor Scherzo, a Cap- 
priccio and a Waltz by Brahms, a “Cap- 
yriecio Appassionata” by Erich Wolff, 
thre pieces by Leschetizky, Moussorgsky 





fused an encore which her audience 
loudly demanded after the Liszt sonata, 
there was no fatigue audibie in her bril- 
liant performance of that difficult work, 
nor in her subsequent work among the 
moderns. It was primarily brilliant 
work throughout, and the program in- 
cluded no names except Chopin’s, which 
made more than technical finish impera- 
tive. In spite of that, numerous of her 
gifts were revealed by this accomplished 
and well-known artist. And the Liszt 
sonata, for all its bombast, came very 


_close to sounding a note of passion while 


she was at the keyboard. A large audi- 
ence heartily applauded her work from 
beginning to end. 





Piastro-Zerola Recital for Brooklyn 


Brooklyn music-lovers will hear a 
joint recital by Mishel Piastro, violin- 
ist, and Nicola Zerola, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, on the evening of March 


FIFTH SAMAROFF RECITAL 





Four More of Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Piano Sonatas Expounded 


At the fifth of the series of eight reci- 
tals in Aeolian Hall devoted by Mme. 
Olga Samaroff to the thirty-two Piano 
Sonatas of Beethoven, scores and 
albums again were studiously employed 
by many persons in the audience. Four 
more of the sonatas were expounded at 
this recital, given Wednesday afternoon, 
March 2. They were Op. 78, in F Sharp 
Major; Op. 31, in D Minor; Op. 28 in 
D Major, and Op. 53, in C Major, not 
in chronological order, as the inter- 
preter began with the work of 1809, 
turned back to those of 1802 and 1801, 
and then moved forward again to 1804. 

Clarity, sympathy, sincerity and 
understanding, as well as admirable me- 
chanics, characterized the playing of 
each of the sonatas, albeit there were 


Two Festival Dates for Sundelius 


Marie Sundelius, soprano, will be solo- 
ist at a festival concert by the Mac- 
Dowell Male Choir of Springfield and 
the Hartford Choral Club of Hartford, 
to be given under the auspices of the 
Melha Temple Shriners in Springfield, 
Mass., on April 14. On May 19, Mme. 
Sundelius is singing for the Springfield 
Music Festival Association in a _per- 
formance of “Elijah.” Paul Althouse 
has also been engaged for this oratorio. 





To Play Mana-Zucea Work 


The New York Trio is to play a 
new Trio by Mana-Zucca at the con- 
cert of her compositions which is to be 
given at Aeolian Hall on April 14. 





Oscar Seagle to Make His Re-entry Into 
New York Concert Field 


After several years absence from the 
New York Concert field, Oscar Seagle, 
baritone, will make his re-appearance in 
a recital on Tuesday evening, March 15, 
in the Town Hall. With the exception 
of a final group in English, Mr. Seagle’s 
entire program will be in French. He 
ist’s distinguished husband, Leopold _ will be assisted by Hector Dansereau at 
Stokowski, was scheduled to speak. the piano. 
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some finger-slips and occasions of too 
much left-hand emphasis. Perhaps the 
best played of the five was the “Pas- 
toral” (Op. 28), though the audience 
seemed equally delighted with the con- 
cluding “Waldstein.” This was not one 
of the three recitals at which the pian- 


and Albeniz, and Liszt’s arrangement of 15. Mr. Piastro will play a movement 
Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March and from the Goldmark Concerto and the 
Danee of the Elves” from “Midsummer Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns, as 
Night’s Dream”—these, collectively, were well as numbers by Chopin-Auer, See- 
a group to tax all but a very well boeck-Piastro, Dont-Auer and _Bizet- 
equipped performer. Sarasate. Mr. Zerola’s contributions to 
‘That Miss Menth still had powers to the program will be arias from “Andrea 
spare was evident even at the close of Chenier,” “L’Africaine,” “I Pagliacci,” 
her recital. Though she graciously re- “Tosca” and “Ballo in Maschera.” 


TUMEUR ee 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Announces for Their Master School of Five Weeks. 


From June 27th to July 30th 


The Engagement of the Noted Conductor, Vocal Coach and Accompanist 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


MR. HAGEMAN WILL TEACH AT THE COLLEGE IN THE CAPACITY OF VOCAL 
COACH AND TEACHER IN THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING 
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VOCAL COACH 


SOME OF THOSE WHO HAVE AND ARE NOW COACHING WITH MR. HAGEMAN ARE: 


FRANCES ALDA, LUCREZIA BORI, SOPHIE BRASLAU, INEZ BARBOUR, ANNA 
CASE, EMMY DESTINN, OLIVE FREMSTAD, GERALDINE FARRAR, DOROTHY 
FRANCIS, AMPARITO FARRAR, LUCY GATES, ALICE GENTLE, MARY KENT, 
LOUISE HOMER, FRIEDA HEMPEL, MARGARET MATZENAUER, EDITH 
MASON, NELLIE MELBA, FLORENCE MACBETH, RUTH MILLER, GRETA 
MASSON, HARA ONUKI, MARGARET OBER, MARIE RAPPOLD, MARCIA VAN 
DRESSER, PASQUALE AMATO, LUCCA BOTTA, ALESSANDRO BONCI, 
RAFAELO DIAZ, ORVILLE HARROLD, WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, HERMAN 
JADLOWKER, RICCARDO MARTIN, GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, BASIL 
RUYSDAEL, ANTONIO SCOTTI, JOHANNES SEMBACH, ETC. 


ACCOMPANIST 


AS AN ACCOMPANIST, MR. HAGEMAN HAS ENJOYED THE REPUTATION OF BEING ASSO- 
CIATED WITH AND ACCOMPANYING THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS: 


FRANCES ALDA, LUCREZIA BORI, SOPHIE BRASLAU, INEZ BARBOUR, ANNA 
CASE, JULIA CLAUSSEN, EMMY DESTINN, LOIS EWELL, OLIVE FREMSTAD, 
GERALDINE FARRAR, AMPARITO FARRAR, LUCY GATES, THELMA GIVEN, 
JEANNE GORDON, MABEL GARRISON, LOUISE HOMER, FRIEDA HEMPEL, 
MARY KENT, MARGARET MATZENAUER, EDITH MASON, NELLIE MELBA, 
FLORENCE MACBETH, RUTH MILLER, GRETA MASSON, CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
NINA MORGANA, HARA ONUKI, MARIE RAPPOLD, LEONORA SPARKES, 
MARIE SUNDELIUS, EVELYN SCOTNEY, MARCIA VAN DRESSER, PASQUALE 
AMATO, LUCCA BOTTA, GIULIO GRIMI, RAFAELO DIAZ, MISCHA ELMAN, 
WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, ORVILLE HARROLD, HERMAN JADLOWKER, 
PABLO CASALS, JAN KUBELIK, FRITZ KREISLER, MORGAN KINGSTON, 
RICCARDO MARTIN, JOSE MARDONES, GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, ALBERT 
SPALDING, ANTONIO SCOTTI, EFREM ZIMBALIST, RENATO ZANELLI, Ete. 
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Conductor Metropolitan Opera Co. for the past 
thirteen seasons 
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PERMANENT ADDRESS UNTIL JUNE 15th 


MISS M. MYERS, SECRETARY 


309 WEST 85th STREET 
TELEPHONE: 3233 SCHUYLER 


MR. C. D. KINSEY, MANAGER 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CITY 624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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-GENIA FONARIOVA. 


Russian Mezzo-Soprano | 


Merete 


ah 


ROMANTIC AND MODERN RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 
A FEATURE OF HER RECITAL PROGRAMS 


Management: , RAOUL BIAIS | 1425 Broadway, New York 


Benno Rosenheimer, General Representative 
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On Tour with the Tollefsens 














Following the Trios Experi- 
ences During Its January 
Peregrinations — The Com- 
plexities of Train Travel 

By CARL H. TOLLEFSEN 


A TOUR is ever a matter of keen inter- 
A est to us since we invariably pass 
nrough a series of incidents, some amus- 
» and others somewhat exciting. The 
ecent trip of January was no exception 
| excitement began with the first stop 
Carbondale, Pa. We arrived in the 
afternoon in good time and gave our 
concert in the evening without any 
hitch. Left Carbondale after the con- 
cert for Seranton, intending to take 
sleepers for Buffalo and arrive in Frank- 
, Pa., early the next afternoon. We 
reached Seranton about 11.55 p.m. The 
taxi could not take all three with trunk 
and baggage so Mrs. Tollefsen and I pro- 
ceeded from the D. and H. station to 
the D., L. and W. station, there to wait 
for Mr. Kefer in the waiting room. 
Our anxiety grew as Kefer did not 
appear and pretty soon our train came in 
and left without our taking it. I there- 
upon turned back to the D. and H. sta- 
tion and learned that someone had seen 
Kefer take a taxi to the other station. 
I came back again and still he had not 
been seen. Our only solution now was 
that Kefer had been hurt in a taxi acci- 
dent and might have been taken to a 
hospital. We prepared to stay at the 
station and await further developments 
as there was no other train out until 
5.48 a.m. Mrs. Tollefsen retired to the 
ladies’ room for a few hours rest while I 
walked about studying time tables and 
trying to quiet a very disturbed state of 
mind. I learned that I could reach 
Franklin the next night at 8.40 and sent 
on a wire notifying them of our predica- 


ees 
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Left—The Tollefsen Trio in Hendersonville, N. 
























C., in a January Landscape; Right— 


On Board Train at Anniston, Ala. 


ment. Then I decided to take a nap on 
the rather uninviting wooden: benches 
with but an overcoat for a pillow. I 
awoke about 2.30 and a rather brilliant 
idea entered my mind and that was to 
inquire at the taxi office if an accident 
had occurred and been reported. There 
had not, but the man on hearing the par- 
ticulars remarked that a trunk had been 
brought in and put on the 12.25 train 
checked through to Franklin from Car- 
bondale. This gave me a clue and I 
hurried to the baggage office and I 
learned there that a man with a “bass 
fiddle” had come in hurriedly through 
the baggage room, checked his trunk and 
rushed for the train which was just 
about to pull out, assuming that we were 
already .on it. He had not passed 


through the waiting room where we had 
expected to meet him. I was, of course, 
elated to know that my fears that he 
was injured were not true. I imme- 
diately sent on a wire to meet him on the 
train at Binghamton with directions 
where to meet us. 


Troubles Anew 


Our troubles were still not at an end 
as they commenced again when we ar- 
rived at Buffalo shortly after noon. 
There I was told that the train I ex- 
pected to take no longer ran to Frank- 
lin and that I would have to change at 
Oil City for a traction car which would 
not put us in until 9.30 p. m. or there- 
abouts. This was useless, of course. A 
traveling man told me that he thought 


I could get a train on the Lehigh Valley 
in the early afternoon and we hurried 
over there to be told that this particular 
train had just been taken off. The 
ticket agent told us that the Erie now 
ran a train there and we scampered over 
to that office as fast as we could and 
barely caught the 1.45 p. m. which ar- 
rived fortunately in Franklin at 8 p. m. 
This train took six and one-quarter hours 
to go 101 mi'es but in spite of this we 
were certainly grateful for the existence 
of the Erie. Jokes on the Erie are not 
countenanced in our presence hereafter. 
Kefer was on hand to meet us and we 
drove to the hotel, dressed and were at 
the club in plenty of time. Having had 
no lunch or supper that day except trifles 
bought on the train and likewise little 
or no sleep, it follows that we lost no 
time in making up our losses in both di- 
rections. 

One of the distinct pleasures of tour- 
ing is meeting interesting persons, and 
our introduction to a very well-known 
Southern woman came about thus: Ar- 
riving in ———— about noon I called up 
the president of the club for whom we 
were to appear, notifying her that we 
had arrived. She remarked that “one 
of the members of the club would call 
for us” and bring us to the club. 
Promptly at the appointed time there 
was a call for us and we went down 
stairs. A very courteous lady advanced, 
giving her name, and stated that she 
would drive us over to the club, which 
we gratefully accepted. After the con- 
cert she again offered her car. On the 
way back she asked if she could render 
any other service to which I answered 
that I vas somewhat anxious to reserve 
berths cn the night train as we were 
leaving that evening. She insisted upon 
driving us there and to the hotel where 
we bade her adieu, also expressing our 
appreciation of her courtesy. 

Talking with the hotel clerk later, he 
remarked: “I notice that you gave a con- 
cert here this afternoon.” I answered 
in the affirmative. He then added: “I 
also noticed that you had a very dis- 
tinguished lady as your chaffeur,” to 
which I replied that I was not aware of 
that distinction. My surprise can well 
be imagined when I was informed that 
the lady in question was Mrs. 
wife of the Governor of the State. 




















Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 








NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 2nd. 


In solo and in joint appearance with Mme. Lhévinne in the 
Rachmaninoff Suite for two pianos 














Management : 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


He belongs to the inner circle of 
the great masters of the keyboard 
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“NEED NOT FEAR COMPARISON—THE PEER OF THEM ALL” 














— 


"© Mishkin 





Some New York Criticisms of his 


Carnegie Hall Recital December 16th, 1920 


Incredible facility, dazzling performance, unfail- Superlative technical ease and agility—Sun. 

ing accuracy—Evening Post. | 

Large and vibrant tone . . . admirable recital Master violinist . . . a sensation—Evening 
—Evening Telegram. Globe. 


Sweet and caressing tone, both tender and power- 
ful; dashing and brilliant style—Times. 


A few dates en route this Spring 
Booking now Season 1921-1922 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


Management: RAOUL BIAIS 


Benno Rosenheimer, General Representative 


Knabe Piano 


Columbia Records 
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VISTAS OF OLD ROMANCE 


Given at Princess Theatre, New York, Feb. 25, 1921 


Sydney 
Thompson 


‘The 
of Miss Thompson 
had great charm 
and spirit and she 
was a graceful and 


recitations 


vivid figure be- 


sides.”’ 








‘Vistas of Old Romance’ 
A Delightful Treat 


Miss Sydney Thompson and 
George Harris, Jr., Offer Novel 
Recital Program 





The title, ‘““Vistas of Old Romance,” in- 
dicated the flavor of a delightful program 
of song and story offered yesterday after- 
noon by Sydney Thompson and George 
Harris, Jr., at the Princess Theater. It 
eonsisted of ballads and oldtime tales re- 
cited by Miss Thompson and sung by Mr. 
Harris in appropriate and most pictur- 
esque costumes designed by Gertrude 
Linnell. Both are artists of taste and fine 
skill in their chosen fields, and their offer- 
ing was an agreeable change from the 
conventional recital program calling for 
imagination in the creation of mood and 
atmosphere, as well as musicianship. 

The recitations of Miss Thompson had 
great charm and spirit, and she was a 
graceful and vivid figure besides. ‘‘The 
Ballad of King Leir,’’ “The Parting of 
Launcelot and Guinevere,” ‘‘Annie of 
Lochroyan” and four Moorish ballads were 
among her numbers. 

The good qualities of Mr. Harris’s sing- 
ing are well known. His restraint and 
intelligence and just the right modicum 
of dramatic feeling make his ballad sing- 
ing a thing to rejoice the discriminating. 
He gave yesterday three thirteenth cen- 
tury troubadour songs, English folksongs, 
including ‘‘The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies,”’ 
‘The Briery Bush,” and “Lord Thomas 
of Winesberry,” and in his American 
group ‘““The Rejected Lover,” ‘‘Billie Boy”’ 
and “The Swapping Song.”’—New York 
Tribune, Feb. 26, 1921. 


George 


Harris, Jr. 


**“His restraint and 























A novel and interesting en- 
tertainment of ballads and 
folk music styled ‘Vistas of 
Old Romance” was given by 
Miss Sidney Thompson, mon- 
ologist, and George Harris, 
Jr., tenor, yesterday after- 
noon in the Princess Theatre 
before a large audience. With 
appropriate stage settings 
and costumes, the artists, in 
turn, gave, for tenor, trouba- 
dour songs of the thirteenth 
century, English and Ameri- 
can folksongs, and for recita- 
tion, tales of two English 
courts, including the ballad 
of “King Leir and His Three 
Daughters,” adapted from 
Sir Thomas Malory; English 
and Moorish tales. 

Miss Thompson, with her 
fine speaking voice well con- 
trolled, and Mr. Harris, with 
his familiar artistic methods 
of song interpretation and 
also with a good employment 
of gestures, had a popular 
success with their pro- 


- gramme.—New York Herald, 


Feb. 26, 1921. 


intelligence and 
just the right mod- 
icum of dramatic 
feeling make his 
ballad singing a 
thing to rejoice the 
discriminating.”’ 

















Unusual Combination 
in Ballad Programme 


Sydney Thompson and George 
Harris, Jr., Read and Sing in 
Costume 





In a programme suggestive of the 
charming form of entertainment made 
popular by Kitty Cheatham, Sydney 
Thompson and George Harris, Jr., yester- 
day afternoon in the Princess Theatre 
practically broke a new trail with a dram- 
atization of both spoken and sung bal- 
lads. In each case they told a tale with 
the principal character realized to the eye 
as the narrator. The stage, hung with 
soft draperies, was the adequate back- 
ground and frame, and in each group of 
related period Miss Thompson in the 
spoken lines and Mr. Harris in those set 
to music wore costumes picturesquely ap- 
propriate. 

Miss Thompson, who won her way in 
playlets written by herself wherein she 
supplied all the characters, adapted the 
ballads which she used yesterday to a 
similar form. So that in her long silken 
gown with overdress of rich brocade, with 
headdress and veil, she was as apt in 
“The Ballad of King Leir and His Three 
Daughters” as in the poignant “Parting 
of Launcelot and Guinevere.’”’ Lissome 
and lovely to look upon, she has a finely 
modulated voice and a keen appreciation 
of dramatic values. 

Mr. Harris was particularly effective in 
a series of English folksongs, running the 
gamut from the jocular to the eerie. He 
included troubadour songs and American 
folksongs in his offering, while Miss 
Thompson offered English and Moorish 
ballads. The entertainment is appropri- 
ately called ‘‘Vistas of Old Romance.” A 
large audience evinced its enjoyment.— 
New York World, Feb. 26, 1921. 








Management: Music League of America, 1 West 34th Street, New York 

















BOSTONIANS HONOR 
CITY’S GIFTED SONS 


People’s Symphony Plays 
Works by Five Native 
Writers—Four Artists 

Appear 


Boston, March 3.—A concert of mo- 
mentous interest to American. compos- 
ers was the one given by the Boston 
People’s Symphony on Feb. 27. All of 
the five composers whose works were 
performed are Bostonians or had spent 
their musical life in Boston. Henry 


F. Gilbert was represented by his Com- 
edy Overture on Negro Themes; Henry 
Hadley, by the Prelude to Act III from 
“Azora” and two numbers from “Cleo- 
patra’s Night”; Arthur Foote, by two 
character pieces on the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam; George W. Chadwick, 
by his Symphonic Sketches, “Noel” and 
“Jubilee,” and Edward MacDowell, by 
the Indian Suite. Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Had- 
ley and Mr. Foote were present to hear 
their compositions. Illness prevented 
Mr. Chadwick’s attendance. 

It was an unusual demonstration of 
American music, and the enthusiasm of 
the audience was unmistakably genuine. 
The management deserves praise for its 
educational endeavors in presenting all- 
American works to an audience plainly 
cosmopolitan in nature. The occasion 
was of a gala order, the most inspiring 
of the People’s Symphony season, with 
three eminent composers repeatedly 
bowing their acknowledgments to the 
hearty and insistent applause of an au- 
dience that filled Convention’ Hall ‘to 
overflowing. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez and Mischa 
Levitzki appeared in a joint recital at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 27. Contraltos have been rarely 
heard in concerts of their own this sea- 
son. Hence Mme. d’Alvarez’s appear- 
ance was of more than usual interest. 
Her voice in itself, however, would have 


' distinguished her, for it is unusually 


mellow and opulent. With its tremend- 
ous volume, glowing depth and colorful 
richness, it gave overwhelming intensity 
to highly emotional songs. 

Mr. Levitzki played Beethoven’s “Ap- 

pasionata” Sonata, a Chopin group and 
the Schulz-Evler arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube.” His playing was dra- 
matic, tipped with fire. His technical 
wizardry hardly needs comment at this 
late date. His interpretative versatility 
is remarkable. Both artists were liberal 
with extras. 
; In the evening, another interesting 
joint recital was held at Symphony Hall. 
In its lightsome nature, it was in pleas- 
ing contrast to the sumptuous music of 
the afternoon. Max Rosen, violinist, 
played an agreeable program which in- 
cluded, besides the Wieniawski D Minor 
Concerto, two groups of captivating com- 
positions by Beethoven, Godowsky and 
Sarasate, and a Romance of his own. 
Mr. Rosen’s limpid tone is unusually 
refreshing. In technical equipment he 
is especially fortunate; but he can boast, 
too, of a delightful style that betokens a 
sparkling and tasteful musical imagina- 
tion. Virginia Rea, soprano, might be de- 
scribed as “The Lass with the Delicate 
Air,” which was one of her numbers. 
Her voice is of agreeable flexibility and 
range, and her intonation most exem- 
plary. Even as coloraturas go, there is 
comparatively little body to her voice; 
but one overlooks what no doubt the 
future will develop in the sweet timbre 
and expressive quality of her present 
voice. Frederick Persson played splen- 
did accompaniments. H. L. 





Record Houses for Kubelik in Havana 


After playing to the biggest houses 
known to the Havana concert-going pub- 
lic, Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, 
was persuaded to give another concert. 
This program was under the auspices of 
the National Association for the Devel- 
opment of Music throughout Cuba, and 
for the occasion a Kubelik medal was 
struck off. Mr. Kubelik left Havana on 
March 3 and arrived in New York in 
time to reach Hartford, Conn., for a 
concert on the afternoon of March 6. 





Southern Tour for Mana-Zucca 


On the Southern tour on which she is 
shortly to set out, Mana-Zucca, com- 
poser-pianist, will give a series of 're- 
citals of her own works. She will play 
at Miami, Tampa and Palm Beach, Fla., 
and other places. 
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TF EFFECT MERGER OF DETROIT MANAGERS 


present Mr. Graveure himself. This n 

















———-— 


M. MIGUEL NICASTRO 


the famous Conductor-Violinist, 
who during his last tour was ac- 
claimed by the public for his artis- 
tic performances, is at present en- 
gaged for the Bracale Opera Tour 


of South America 





Available for Limited Number 


of Solo Engagements in the 
United States, Season 1921-22 








EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera 


House Building, New York 
































THE CRITERION RECORDS, Inc., through their musical director, 
Mr. P. Bolognese, has obtained the privilege of having Mr. Miguel 


Nicastro as violin virtuoso to play for this company. 
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Walker’s Efforts Unite Two 
Leading Organizations — 
Local Ensembles Heard 


DETROIT, March 4.—By dint of per- 
sistent effort, the plans of Frank B. 
Walker, retiring president of the Central 
Concert Company, have finally reached 
fulfilment and a merger of that organi- 
zation with the Philharmonic Company, 
has been accomplished.. Mr. Walker will 
in no way be connected with the company 
and he has been working purely in the 
interests of the artistic welfare of the 
city. The new organization, as yet un- 
named, will be headed by J. L. Woods, 
manager.of Arcadia Auditorium; James 
E. Devoe, manager of the Philharmonic 
Course for the last fifteen years, and 
Setta Robinson, connected with the Cen- 
tral company since its formation five 
years ago. 

Plans are being made to give a course 
of eight concerts, presenting musicians of 
uniform excellence, and to bring, as sepa- 
rate attractions, the higher priced art- 
ists. This new combination of interests 
is expected to effect tremendous changes 
whereby the public will gain, as 
there will be no conflicting dates and no 
weeks overcrowded with musical events 
to be followed by weeks in which there 
is a paucity of entertainment. Course 
tickets, in an auditorium of such propor- 
tions as Arcadia, can be reasonable in 
price and purchasers of season tickets 
will be given reduced rates for all other 
concerts sponsored by the new company. 

It is not thought that the merger will 
eliminate competition, as W. H. C. Bur- 
nett has just returned to Detroit with 
the announcement that in October he and 
Louis Graveure will inaugurate a series 
of six or seven concerts in Orchestra 
Hall, to be known as the Burnett-Gra- 
veure course. The opening event will 





Kittredge Club Has Aid of Trio of 
Soloists 


The eighth annual concert of the Kitt- 
redge Glee Club, New York, was given 
on Feb. 23, in the club auditorium under 
the leadership of Mrs. Percy Hutchison, 
resident director of the club. Soloists 
assisting the club were Gitla Erstinn, 
soprano; John Alan Haughton, tenor, 
and Agnes Ahrendt, pianist. The can- 
tata, “Fair Ellen,” by Max Bruch, was 
well sung under Mrs. Hutchison’s lead- 
ership, and elicted favorable comment. 
Miss Erstinn later gave the “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto,” displaying 
good musicianship, and added several ad- 
ditional numbers. Mr. Haughton also 
offered an admirable group of songs. A 
group of piano solos was also given by 
Miss Ahrendt in pleasing manner. Mrs. 
Hutchison is doing excellent work in 
creating musical interest among Kitt- 
redge Club members, and the annual 
concert is becoming more and more a 
matter for commendation. 





Unite in Benefit Concert 


In aid of the work of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Hospital and House of 
Rest for Consumptives at Inwood-on- 
Hudson, New York City, a concert was 
given on Monday afternoon, Feb. 28, at 
the Hotel Plaza by Greta Torpadie, so- 
prano, and Edward Morris, pianist. 
For Miss Torpadie there were Scandi- 
navian songs, a Russian and French 
group, and American and English songs 
by Cyril Scott, Harold Henry, Howard 
Barlow and Louis’ Versel. She sang 
them all admirably. Mr. Morris con- 
cerned himself with Scarlatti and Bee- 
thoven items, a Schubert, Chopin, Liszt 
group and modern pieces by Foch, 
Palmgren, Dvorsky and Moszkowski. He 
was in excellent form and played with 
great skill. Harold Spencer played 
Miss Torpadie’s accompaniments capa- 
bly. 


Sammy Kramar_ Impresses 
Brooklyn Recital 

Sammy Kramar, the eight-year-old 
violinist, made his first appearance in 
Brooklyn, recently, in recital at the 
Academy of Music. His playing showed 
remarkable talent for a boy of his years, 
and was technically satisfactory. His 
program included such ambitious num- 
bers as Senaillie’s Sonata No. 9; De 
Beriot’s Concerto No. 9; “Gypsy Dance” 
by Nachez, and others. Julius Koehl, 
pianist, ,provided some fine numbers. 
The accompaniments were played by 


Rhea Silberta. A; =. & 





in First 


business enterprise will not interfere w 
the world tour of Mr. Graveure under M 
Burnett’s management, as they sail f 
Europe in May and next season w 
again give concerts throughout t!} 
United States, going as far as Ca 
fornia. 

No man ever left the local manageri 
field with more friends to wish him w 
than has Frank Walker, for his reco 
is a splendid one, and he is held in hi 
esteem in Detroit. 

Orchestra Hall was the scene of a son 
what novel and extremely interesti: » 
concert featuring Leopold Godowsky, 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and t 
Ampico on Feb. 24. The orchestra co 
tributed the Schubert “Unfinished” Sy: 
phony, read with impressive eloquen: 
and the “1812” Overture of Tchaikovsh 
Godowsky played several numbers, alt« 
nating with the Ampico. 

Musical Detroit was on the qui vi 
on Feb. 25, when Victor Kolar’s Syn 
phony was given its first local produc- 
tion. For this number Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
relinquished the baton in favor of t! 
composer. The composition proved « 
distinct and pleasant surprise for, whi 
it conforms to the most modern ideas, 
abounds in rich melody. The secon 
movement in particular awakened mu:h 
enthusiasm. At the close of the wo1 
Mr. Kolar was recalled a half doz 
times. This concert was also notable for 
the appearance here of Ignaz Friedman, 
who played the first Liszt Concerto wit! 
such color and astounding technical abi!- 
ity that his performance ranks as one 
of the most effective ever given with the 
orchestra. 

The audience that gathered at Orches- 
tra Hall on Feb. 27 must have encour- 
aged the promoters of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Ensemble, for it almost double: 
the last one. The program contained but 
three numbers, a Beethoven septet anid 
two decidedly modern works. The high 
point of interest was reached in a Rave! 
Septet with harp played by Djina Os 
trowska. M. McD. 
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Social Register in 
Error in Report of 


C. N. Sanchez’s Death 





Carlos N. Sanchez, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


In the Baltimore Social Register fo! 
1920, Carlos N. Sanchez, New York voc:! 
teacher, is stated to have died on Se) 
29. On learning of this report, Mr. San- 
chez communicated with the publish: 
of the volume, with the result that they 
have apologized for the unfortunate « 
ror and promised that it shall be rectific' 
in the “Dilatory Domiciles” supplem« 
to be published shortly. 

Mr. Sanchez has been established 
New York for some years now and 
recognized as an authoritative teach: ', 
so that MUSICAL AMERICA is glad to 
able to report that he is not only a! 
but very well and as active as ever. 


+ See 4 





WORCESTER, MAss., March 3.—T 
Bohemian violinist Jan Munkacsy late-y 
gave an excellent recital in Tuckerm:" 
Hall. C. E. M 
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~ EPOCHAL, CHARLESTON CALLS YSAYE VISIT 


Hears Cincinnati Orchestra 
for First Time— 
Other Visitors 


CHARLESTON, S. C.,—March 5.—The 
ecent visit of the Cincinnati Symphony 
nabled music-lovers to hear the first 
ymphonie organization of any size that 
as yet come to Charleston. Mr. Ysaye’s 
yrees provided what was _ probably 

most notable music event locally 
a decade. The house was sold out 
nd the audience was’ given’ two 
ours of unalloyed joy. The excellent 


rogram was made up of the “Manfred” 
Overture, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
ysaye’s Tone Poem “Exile,” the “Syl- 

a” Suite and Chabrier’s “Espana.” 
ach work was interpreted with much 

arm. Immediately after the concert 
‘he Charleston Symphony gave a recep- 
‘ion at Ashley Hall to Mr. Ysaye and the 
Cineinnati visitors. 

Greeted by a _ well-filled house, the 
|.etz Quartet, which recently appeared in 
the Victory Theater, under the aus- 
pices of the Charleston Musical Society, 
cave a program comprising the Bee- 
thoven C Minor, Brahms A Minor and a 
Schubert work. Doubtless these works 
were unfamiliar to the greater portion 
cf the audience since only one chamber 
musie organization visits the city each 
year. The audience, however, accepted 
the Brahms most cordially, and were 
venerally so enthusiastic that three ex- 
tras had to be given. Two years ago 
such a program would undoubtedly have 
been impossible, but the audience gave 
ample preof of its musical growth dur- 
ing these two short years of the society’s 
existence. Mr. Letz and his associates 
were entertained by Miss McBee at a 
reception at her beautiful school, Ashley 
Hall. 

Under the auspices of the Musical 





Art Club, Mabel Garrison, with her hus- 
band, George Siemonn, at the piano, 
gave a thoroughly delightful program of 
Italian, modern French, English, Amer- 
ican and Spanish works and a group of 
folk-songs in Artillery Hall _ recently. 

Despite the almost unbearable cold- 
ness of the hall Miss Garrison exercised 
her lovely voice in most effective style. 
Her artistry and fine vocal control made 
each song delightful. The “Nightin- 
gale” of Saint-Saéns, Gounod’s “Elegie 
Eterna,” the Lemaire-Pasternack “Vous 
dansez, Marquise” and the Spanish folk- 
song, “No quiero casarme,” were par- 
ticularly enjoyable. 

The third Concert Intime of the 


Charleston Musical Society was given 
Feb. 20 by a chamber music organiza- 
tion composed of members of the society, 
namely, John Koster, first violin; 
Thomas Dotterer, second violin; Tony 
Hadgi, viola, and Joseph Knobeloch, 
cello, with Mary Sparkman at _ the 
piano. Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
3, showed the excellent musicianship of 
the players. John Koster presented two 
viola numbers from Schumann’s “Contes 
Fableux” and the Andante from the 
Rubinstein Sonata for Viola and Piano. 
Mr. Koster has an exceedingly rich tone 
and much applause indicated the favor- 
able impression he made. Mary Spark- 
man’s pianistic ability was also marked. 
This group of musicians should feel en- 
couraged to continue its good work. 
| ae Pe 





RECITALS OF “BLUE BIRD” 


Mrs. Bready Gives Her Exposition on 
Three Occasions in as Many Cities 


Before the Motherhood Club of Hart- 
ford, Conn., on Feb. 7, Mrs. George Lee 
Bready gave one of the most success- 
ful opera-recitals she has yet been heard 
in. The occasion was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the club and an audi- 
ence of some 600 crowded the Central 
Church House to hear the music and 
story of Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” as set 
to music by Albert Wolff, presented in 
this novel form of which Mrs. Bready 
is exponent. There was very distinct 
approval expressed for her performance. 
On the evening of Feb. 19 Mrs. Bready 
appeared at the National Cathedral 
School in Washington, D. C., this being 
the third time she has been there, and 
gave the Maeterlinck-Wolff “Blue Bird” 
to her hearers’ delight. 

In New York City she was heard on 
Feb. 16 in'the same opera at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music, where 
she has often presented her opera re- 
citals with success in the past, this be- 
ing her fifth year there. On March 2 
she was heard in Saint-Saéns’s “Samson 
and Delilah” at the school. 








He reached remarkable 


| W.J. Henderson, New York Sun. 


LILIAN STOUT 


Distinctly one of the most satisfying. 
. In short a very satisfying artist.— 


H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 


Unquestionably an artist of great in- 
telligence and superb equipment.—Mau- 
rice Halperson, New York Staats Zeitung. 


heights of 
power.—Max Smith, New York American. 


He displayed dynamic power, dash in style, and tonal variety.— 


| In the growing cause of American music and musicians his name 
| will rank among the foremost.—N. J. Corey, Detroit Saturday Night. 


Both a profound student and an expert in projecting music to an 
audience in the way it likes.—E. C. Moore, Chicago Journal. 


HAROLD HENRY 


_ Will Leave for Europe in September and Will 
| Concertize Abroad During the Next Two Seasons 


MR. HENRY WILL TEACH IN CHICAGO 
THIS MAY, JUNE AND JULY 


This will be the last opportunity in a number of years for pianists 
to study with Mr. Henry in the United States. 


Mr. Henry will give one free scholarship in his class. 


Address all inquiries to 


418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


Concerning the few remaining available concert dates this season, address 


HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hall, New York, or 1415 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago. 


Steinway Piano. 














“OPTIMISTS” IN CONCERT 





Organization Members Hear Works of 
Native Composers at Mrs. Frankel’s 


At the home of Mrs. Simon Frankel 
on West Eighty-sixth Street, Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 27, the Society of Amer- 
ican Music Optimists gave another of its 
private concerts for members only. 


Helen Desmond, one of Mrs. J. Har- 
rison-Irvine’s artists, played several 
pieces from Godowsky’s “Triakonta- 


meron” admirably and also compositions 
by Carpenter and Grossmayer. Jeanne 
Turner, soprano, offered songs by Cur- 
ran, La Forge, Kramer and Mana-Zucca, 
and Dorothy Pilzer, contralto, a group 
by Ward-Stephens and Curran, and her 
brother, Max Pilzer, these being “May- 
Time” and “Destiny.” Her fine singing 
was greatly enjoyed. The gifted little 
violinist, Florence Stern, was heard in 
compositions by Kiizdé, Kramer and 
Cecil Burleigh, which she played excel- 
lently, while Geoffrey O’Hara concluded 
the program in brilliant manner, sing- 
ing his songs to his own accompaniment. 
He scored in “The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante,” “Leetle Bateese,” “Give a Man 
a Horse” and “There Is No Death.” 
Elizabeth Fehr was the accompanist for 
Miss Turner and Miss Stern, Mr. Pilzer 
for his sister. 


Quintano Pupil Favored in Début 


An artist pupil of Giacomo Quintano 
was presented by the violin teacher to 
a large audience in the Astor Gallery 
at the Waldorf on the evening of Feb. 
23. The new player, Giuseppe Adami, 
had marked success in a program which 
included one of the Beethoven Sonatas, 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto, and pieces 
by Bazzini, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler, 
Milandre, Cui and Rehfeld. He also 
presented, for the first time anywhere, 
his teacher’s “Ninna-Nanna,” a composi- 
tion still in MS. 


Virginia Rea Back’ from West 

Many appearances were made by Vir- 
ginia Rea, soprano, on her transcontin- 
ental tour, just completed. During her 
stay on the Pacific Coast, Miss Rea ap- 
peared in joint recital with Leopold 
Godowsky and Max Rosen, the pianist 
and violinist. In Cleveland, Ohio, she 
shared a program with Vasa Prihoda, 
Bohemian violinist. Solo programs were 
given in Galveston, Austin, Brownsville 
and Abilene, Tex.. Shortly after her 
return to the East, Miss Rea was heard 
in Boston for the first time. Her ap- 
pearance there was made jointly with 
Max Rosen. 


Soloist with Brooklyn 


Club 


Idelle Patterson was soloist with the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club at its recent con- 
cert before a capacity audience at the 
Academy of Music. The soprano was 
called on for repetitions of several of 
her programmed numbers and numerous 


Patterson as 


extras. Besides the aria, “Ah, Fors é 
Lui,” from “Traviata,” Miss Patterson 


gave two groups of lighter songs, in- 
cluding compositions of Hallet Gilberté’s 
which she has been featuring this sea- 
son. 





To Present Foster Operetta 
Under the auspices of the Euphony 


Society, Fay Foster will stage her 
operetta, “The Land of Chance,” at 


the Waldorf on the evening of April 10. 
Miss Foster is preparing her own pupils 
to appear in the work, and the perform- 
ance promises to be unique. The 
libretto and lyrics are by her mother, 
Alice Monroe Foster. The work has 


been published by J. Fischer & Bro. 





MYRA HESS 








Greatest Living Woman 
Pianist 


Three sold-out London 
Recitals in One Month 


This phenomenal artist 
will visit the United States 
January, 1922, for the first 
time, and bookings can be 
made now for a limited 
concert tour, 


Exclusive Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
New York City 














all its aspects. 
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To read this book will enhance your enjoyment of the 
opera, of every form of concert, and of music at 
home; to study it attentively will give you a compre- 


hensive knowledge of musical form and structure in 
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THE CHICAGO OPERA REORGANIZATION 


Drastic reorganization of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion has become imperative. That those who now are 
guiding its course are not shackled by false illusions 
has been attested in two sharply significant public 
statements. In the first, a director of the Association 
uttered a demand for the elimination of waste. In the 
second, the present business manager declared that 
leading artists of the company, with certain note- 
worthy exceptions, had agreed to accept reductions of 
salary ranging from 20 to 50 per cent in signing their 
contracts for next year. When to the exceptions are 
added the names of several costly singers not yet 
re-engaged (and perhaps not so willing as some of their 
confréres to make concessions to Chicago’s need), the 
pronunciamento loses some of its weight and force. 
But it can be accepted as indicating a definite pur- 
pose to cut the cost of performances as one of the 
first steps in establishing a sounder financial basis 
for the Opera Association. As another source of sav- 
ing, it has been stated that novelties will be curtailed. 
Repetitions will be more numerous, 

What success will attend the plan to have the Asso- 
ciation underwritten by 500 to 1000 individuals, as 
backers of a civic enterprise, instead of by a handful 
of wealthy patrons such as the group headed by the 
McCormicks, can only be conjectured. Certainly 
every one who has at heart the interests of music 
will join in the fervent hope that all will work out 
so as to insure the solidity of the Association for sea- 
sons to come. The country could ill spare these breezy 
and progressive pioneers who have brought to New 
York many engrossing works off the beaten track, as 
well as the potent personalities and unusual voices of 
a number of remarkable artists; and to whom cities of 
the hinterland are immeasurably indebted as the result 
of past tours, 

Gratitude and appreciation do not, however, make 








it any wiser to gloss over certain facts in connection 
with the Chicago venture, as brought home to those 
in touch with the organization during its New York 
season, now closed. 

Figures are not available as to the deficit resulting 
from the six weeks’ engagement at the Manhattan. No 
one who knows of the rows of empty seats at many of 
the performances or of the efforts of curb-vendors to sell 
tickets at less than the box office price on numerous 
occasions can doubt that this deficit reached a con- 
siderable sum, in spite of statements to the contrary. 

Whether attendances would have been larger if there 
had been no upheaval in the management is problem- 
atical. Certain singers who have been strong draw- 
ing cards in the past, among them the directrex her- 
self, seemed to lose something of their box-office lure. 
Some of them may have had complaint because of the 
roles in which they were cast and because they were 
called upon to sing in operas that represented unneces- 
sary duplication of current bills at the Metropolitan. 
Be that as it may, they did not exert the full power 
of their vocal personalities in attracting to the Man- 
hattan their multitudinous admirers of other seasons. 

Turmoil and unsettlement do not make for success 
in any venture. The air about the Manhattan was con- 
tinually charged with rumors, which—whether true or 
baseless—were quite commonly construed to mean a 
lack of discipline and harmony within the organization. 
The sense of friction extended beyond closed doors and 
its effect on the psychology of opera-goers may have 
been more far-reaching than anyone can tell. Perform- 
ances may not actually have suffered, but if seems alto- 
gether likely that countless persons were influenced by 
what they heard of the sixes and sevens within the 
organization, 

The juggling with the répertoire which characterized 
the six weeks of opera was in itself a disturbing and 
unsettling factor and one likely to cause pessimism and 
prejudice. Few persons realize the complications at- 
tendant on the task of mapping out a series of opera 
performances such as the Chicagoans gave. But the 
public was not unreasonable in expecting that selec- 
tions once made would be abided by, and that it could 
safely plan its opera-going on the basis of announced 
operas and casts. Whatever the impelling reasons, the 
frequent changes made by the Chicagoans only tended 
to confirm, in the public mind, the rumors of mana- 
gerial flightiness, friction and unsettlement. 

It probably would be unfair to blame the directrex 
because not all the promised novelties and revivals 
were given. The list, announced before she took the 
helm, included works (particularly the translated Wag- 
ner music-dramas), to which she was opposed, and con- 
sequently it was perhaps only to be expected that she 
would eliminate them when she assumed control. There 
enters, of course, the question as to whether she was 
bound by a predecessor’s promise, in view of the cir- 
cumstance that these promises were made in the name 
of the Chicago Opera Association. But, accepting at 
their face value her reasons for not presenting the 
Anglicized Wagnerian restorations, it is difficult to 
assuage the feelings of those ardent admirers of the 
directrex who confidently counted on both “Salome” 
and “Peleas and Melisande,” in which they had expected 
to extoll her again as a singing actress without a peer. 
Instead they twice heard her kittenish Marguerite, and 
three times her steely Carmen, neither of which repre- 
sents Mary Garden at the height of her powers. 

It can be said of the Chicagoans that they ended their 
season better than began. Not a little of the unsettle- 
ment at the Manhattan traced back to the opening 
week. Confusion, almost chaos, reigned about the doors 
the first night. Certain house and company employees 
seemed only too willing to agree when opinions were 
expressed that physical arrangements were being bun- 
gled. The lack of a properly restricted door list was 
one of the nuisances of the opening night which the 
management unwisely failed to remedy in response 
to many complaints and representations. No question 
of a “free list” was involved. Apparent inability on 
the part of some one to see what was needed led to 
attachés making excuses for having to carry out in- 
structions. 

Apparently the hands of the press representative— 
a man noted for his courtesy and efficiency when with 
other institutions—were tied, though he did what he 
could soothe ruffled feelings. 

It can be assumed that better conditions will prevail 
when the Chicagoans return a year hence. But even 
under the most favorable circumstances they mus? con- 
sider carefully just what their field in New York is. 
To curtail the number of novelties in the home season 
would seem to be a sensible move, but to come to New 
York just to duplicate Metropolitan offerings would be 
folly. The Chicagoans have been welcomed in the past 
chiefly because they afforded opportunity to hear works 
not in the subscription routine of the Broadway house. 


They have freshened the season more by their unusu 
répertoire than by any exceptional merit of perforn 
ances, granting, of course, the interest and enthusias 
centering in certain of their singers. 

The announced policy of fewer operas and more re; 
etitions is wise or unwise, as far as New York 
concerned, according to the choice of the operas to }. 
repeated. It should be the aim of the visitors, as 
was of Hammerstein, to titillate interest by the pr 
duction of works off the beaten track, and, having h : 
upon a certain number of successes in these, repeat the, 
as many times as the returns will justify. “Otello,” 
this season, was a work in point. But to repeat “To:-. 
ca,” “The Barber,” “Manon,” or even “L’Amore 4¢j 
Tre Re,” with the same operas current at the Metr.- 
politan, where performances are generally smoothe,, 
is indeed a case of carrying coals to Newcastle. Mo 
than that, it represents failure on the part of the coni- 
pany to meet the demand which it, by reason of i's 
own successes, created in its earlier visits. 
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Ernst Knoch Viewing Havana’s Harbor 


Having conducted Wagner opera in such remote parts 
of the world as South Africa and Australia, it was a 
new experience, and an interesting one, for Ernst Knoch 
to conduct “Lohengrin” and “Parsifal” in the Cuban 
capital with the Bracale Opera Company last month. 
The lithe, energetic conductor, who won golden opin- 
ions last fall conducting “Lohengrin” in the New York 
season of the San Carlo Company at the Manhattan 
Opera House, had big success in Havana, where he was 
recognized at once as a conductor of distinguished 
quality, 


Farley—The recent appearance of Frieda Hempel at 
the Hippodrome in recital with Alessandro Bonci was of 
unique interest to Roland Farley, the blind composer, 
whose song, “The Night Wind,” was one of Miss Hem- 
pel’s numbers. The song made such an impression on 
the audience that it had to be sung three times, s0 
insistent was the applause. 


Schumann Heink—Few singers travel as much 4s 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, the contralto, and probably 
none appreciates home comforts more. This accounts 
for the fact that no matter in what part of the country 
she is traveling she is not far from “home.” Last week 
she purchased another residence, this time a thirteen- 
room structure in Garden City, L. I. 


Goettich—For twenty-six years, Hans Goettich, @s 
librarian of the New York Symphony, has been con- 
cerned with the height of the conductor’s desk, and he 
finds that, adjust it as you may, “temperament” will ca!! 
for expression. Walter Damrosch invariably raises 0! 
lowers his desk, regardless of Mr. Goettich’s meticu- 
lous attentions. The official record shows that tne 
height of the desk has varied from thirty-one to fifty- 
three inches. It would be interesting to know what 
peak was attained when the giant Britisher, Alber 
Coates, came over as guest. 


Ruffo—His inability to speak English fluently did not 
deter Titta Ruffo from initiating a free class in singing 
at one of the night schools conducted in New York Dy 
the Knights of Columbus for former service men 4” 
women. The famous baritone has no difficulty in ©x- 
pressing himself in Italian, Spanish, French, Germ#?, 
Russian, Roumanian and possibly a few other languag®s: 
but his tongue has not yet mastered the intricacies ° 
the English. Nevertheless, with ‘the assistance of 4 
Spanish translator and by means of various illustr4- 
tions, he succeeded in imparting some information ° 
the rudiments of singing and promised to meet t" 
class twice a week if his professional engageme!'* 
would permit, while in New York. 
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We’re Glad They Admit It! 


[From the N. Y. Evening World] 


Sonia Serova, actress and dancer, was 
asked to dance at an entertainment giv- 
en for charity. She accepted. el 

“Have you arranged for the music? 
she asked. 

“No,” was the reply. ‘We won’t need 
any music. We’re going to have a jazz 
band.” 

eo 2 


Along With the Rubber Plants 
[From Cartoons via the Brooklyn Eagle] 


North—Has Marjorie any education 
along musical lines? 

West—I should say so! Name any 
record and she can tell you what’s on 
the other side! mae 


At Last, We Know Why They Lo It! 


From Lomira, Wis., comes the sad 
tale of a young female person who has 
what’s called “Singing Sickness.” “The 
slightest noise or jar,” says the paper, 
“reacts on the girl’s nerves so that she 
sings and talks for hours at a time.” 
Nothing said about the jars on the 
listeners’ nerves or how they react! 


‘‘_But Ugliness Is To the Bone!’’ 


Harry Spier, who is accompanist for 
Rybald Werrywotch, as we have seen 
him monickered, recently appeared with 
the popular baritone in Springfield, 
Ohio, and played, as a piano solo, what 
the Springfield Sun called “Reflets dans 
Peau”! Gretchen Dick, publicity special- 
ist, sent us the clipping with the com- 
ment: “Did I hear you say something 
about Beauty being only skin deep?” 
No, Gretchen you didn’t, but will you 
tell us, was it or was it not a “Peau 
de Chagrin” as Mr. Balzac puts it? 
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‘‘There May Be One!’’ Said Alice 


From Fresno, Cal., where the raisins 
come from, we glean the following 
peach: 
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Mr. and Mrs. Blanketty Blank are to give 
an evening of sacred music to-morrow even- 
ing at the Memorial Baptist Church. Mr. 
Blank has a world-wide reputation as a 
sacred pianist and as a composer. He will 
tell how many of his songs were written and 
of interesting results they achieved. He is 
also to render instrumental selections of his 
own pianoforte compositions. Mrs. Blank is 
the possessor of a ‘mezzo-soprano voice of 
rich quality. She will sing sacred songs in 
a half dozen languages. : 

Probably for the Hittites, the Peri- 
zites, the Jebuzites, the Ammonites, the 


Parasites and the Livernlites. 
* * a 


Heard at a Rachmaninoff Concert 


Thrilled Auditor: Did you ever hear 
such velocity? 

Bored Escort: Yes often. When I 
see a pianist chasing from one end of 
the keyboard to the other like that I 
always think of a dog after fleas! 


* * * 


Musical Phila. 
Dear Cantus: 

In our new little house which we have 
made into studios, we have put the names 
Beethoven, Wagner, Mendelssohn, etc., 
instead of numbers on the doors of the 
various class rooms. The painter on 
being given the list of names asked, 
“Shall I put Miss Beethoven?” And the 
electrician, who said his mother was a 
musician and that he had always been 
used to hearing good music, inquired if 
those were the names of the teachers ‘in 
the school. Auntie says, “My nephew 
has a beautiful piece called “The hungry 
rapasody.” Sincerely, A. S. 
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[*% this department MusIcaAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 











Caruso’s Book on Singing 


Question Box Editor: 

Concerning Caruso’s book, “How to 
Sing,” may I tell you that such a book 
does exist and is being or has been sold 
in England and in Germany for one 
shilling and one mark. A few years ago, 





during the war, I read in a British paper 
that Caruso had brought suit against 
the publisher of the book, and, if I re- 
member rightly, against the American 
publisher, on the charge of having, with- 
out his consent, published the book under 
Caruso’s name as if it had been written 
by him. It would be of great interest if 
light could be brought into this matter 
and some authentic statement could be 
issued whether the book really gives Ca- 
ruso’s ideas on singing or not. 
L. H. DREYFUSS 
Baden-Baden, Germany, Feb. 14, 1921. 


Caruso’s secretary, Bruno Zirato, 
when spoken to concerning the book, said 
that Mr. Caruso had never written any 
book of any kind, so it would seem that 
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| OBR BARNES WELLS, tenor and 

composer, was born in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Oct. 17, 1880. His general educa- 
tion was obtained 


in High School, 
Wyoming  Semi- 
nary, Kingston, 
Pa., and at Syra- 
cuse University, 


where he was 
leader of the Glee 
Club for two 
years. He studied 
music at the above 
institutions and 
voice with John 
Dennis Mehan and 
Victor Harris in 
New York City. 
He came to New 
York in 1901. 
Since then he has 
been prominent in 





Jonn Barnes Wells 


recital, oratorio and concert work. 
At present he is the tenor soloist of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, hav- 
ing preceded this, by posts in other lead- 
ing churches of New York. As soloist 
Mr. Wells has appeared with the 
Kneisel Quartet, and numerous sym- 
phonies and clubs of the United States. 

Mr. Wells has also composed a great 
number of songs, published by John 
Church, many of them humorous encore 
songs which have been sung by promi- 
nent artists. Among them are “The 
Elf Man,” “Crow’s Egg,” “Why?” “The 
Owl,” “Kitty,” “I Dunno,” “I Wish I 
Was a Little Rock,” “The Dearest 
Place,” “The Lightning Bug,” “The 


‘Little Bird,” “If I Were You” and many 


others. 

Mr. Wells was president of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of New York, 1919-20. 
He married Ethel Cator Heverin in 1910. 
Makes his present home in New York 

ity. 
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has remained a supreme- achievement in the 


art of piano making. 


From the concert stage, its beautiful tonal 
qualities have been praised by world-renowned 


artists. 


In thousands of cultured homes it stands to- 
day as the symbol of taste and refinement. 


Catalogue furnished on request. 


Established 1842 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. 


STIEFF HALL -. 
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the work referred to was a literary idea of the charges for tuition at the 


forgery. 
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The Laryngoscope 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that the little mirror sur- 
geons use to look at one’s throat was 
invented by a singer? If so, who was 
it? Please tell«me something about the 
singer. 

PAULINE DESBORDES. 

St. Louis, .Mo., March 1, 1921. 


The laryngoscope was invented by 
Manuel Garcia, probably the most fa- 
mous baritone and certainly the most fa- 
mous teacher of the last century. He 
was born in Seville, Jan. 22, 1775, and 
died in Paris, June 2, 1832. He sang 
throughout Europe and brought the first 
Italian opera company to New York in 
1825. His son, Manuel, and his two 
daughters, Marie Malibran and Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, were all famous singers. 
The “Garcia Method” is said to be the 
last remnant of the old Bel Canto. 


 F 9 
The Janko Keyboard 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the Janko keyboard and how 
does it differ from that of the ordinary 
piano?, What is its advantage? 

AGNES M. WOODLEY. 

Baltimore, Md., March 2, 1921. 


The Janko keyboard, invented by Paul 
von Janko in 1882, is a device enabling 
the player to execute long stretches and 
intricate scale passages with compara- 
tive ease. It has six banks of keys. The 
mechanism is too intricate to be dsecribed 
here. Although taught in certain music 
schools in Germany, it has never had 
any widespread popularity. 

i ae 
Whereabouts of Johanna Gadski 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Johanna Gadski go back to Ger- 
many after the signing of the armistice, 
or is she still in America? 

LEGIONNAIRE. 

New York, March 4, 1921. 


Mme. Gadski is still in New York City. 


? 
Singing Teachers in Italy 
Question Box Editor: : 


Can you give me the address of Bat- 
tistini, also of Cotogni? Have you any 


Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome or any 
ot the other famous schools? I should 
also like the address of Jean de Reszke. 
JACK LAWSON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 2, 1921. 

_ Write to Battistini in care of Cheva- 
lier Alfredo Salmaggi, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, New York. We 
cannot find Cotogni’s address, but a let- 
ter sent in care of Ricordi and Co., 
Milan, Italy, would probably reach him. 
Mr. Rosario Scalero, at the David Man- 
nes School, 157 E. 74th St., New York, 
can probably give you the information 
you want in regard to the St. Cecilia 
Academy. Jean de Reszke is at present 
in the south of France. His home ad- 
dress is 53 Rue de la Faisanderie, Paris. 


+ eg 


Anent Anna Case 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the address of Anna 
Case? Has she ever appeared in grand 
opera, and, if so, where and in what 
roles? Where could I get a copy of her 
song, “The Song of the Robin’? 

~ ALBERT LAMONS. 

Gainesville, Fla., March 1, 1921. 

A letter addressed to Miss Case in 
care-of MUSICAL AMERICA will be for- 
warded to her. Miss Case made her first 
operatic appearance with the Metropoli- 
tan at the New Theater, New York, in 
Massenet’s “Werther,” as the “Dutch 
Boy,” in 1909. She was a member of 
the company for seven years. Sang 
“Feodor” in first American production of 
“Boris Godounoff” and “Sophie” in first 
American production of “Rosenkava- 


lier.” Sang “Papagena,” “Mimi,” “Mi- 
caela,” “Olympia” and various other 
roles. The song is published by Harold 


Flammer, 56 West 45th St., New York. 
7 9 9 


Mabel Garrison at the Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 

When did Mabel Garrison first sing at 
the Metropolitan and in what réle? 
Where was she born and where did she 
study? 

AGNES WESTCOTT. 

New York, March 1, 1921. 


In February, 1914, at a Sunday night: 
concert. Her first réle was one of the 
“Flower Maidens” in “Parsifal” the fol-. 
lowing autumn. She was born in Balti-. 
more and studied there and in New York, 
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FOUR HIGHLIGHTS IN CHICAGO’S SCHEDULE 





Pavlowa, Spalding, Bauer and 
Toseanini Provide Features 
of Musical Week 


CuHIcAGO, March 1.—Anna Pavlowa’s 
third and final appearance in Chicago 
last night was quite as much of a tri- 
umph as any of the others, since she 
and her company gave their perform- 


ance at Medinah Temple, by no means 
an ideal stage for the purpose, and suc- 
ceeded in spite of it. 

Neither the scenic nor the lighting 
facilities were the most favorable, but 
Pavlowa conquers where a lesser artist 
might go down to defeat. She is still 
the graceful sylph, perfectly schooled, 
capable of the most rigid demands of 
Russian ballet technique. The perform- 
ance began with the “Egyptian Ballet,” 
featuring Mlle. Oleneva and M. Stowitts, 
followed by “Flora’s Awakening,” with 
Pavlowa, Alexander Volinine, and 
Miles. Courtney and Butsova. 

A list of divertissements followed the 
main ballets. Pavlowa appeared in 
“California Poppy,” there was also an 
amazing gymnastic dance by Stepanoff. 
He was encored, as were Butsova and 
Vestoff in a Columbine and Harlequin 
dance. The performance closed with 
“The Dance of the Hours,” by Pavlowa, 
Volinine and the company. : 

Some of the best violin work in a 
season of much good playing, was heard 
Feb. 27 at Orchestra Hall, when Albert 
Spalding gave a recital, in Wessels and 
Voegeli’s second special series. Noth- 
ing is more gratifying to the many ad- 
mirers of Spalding’s art than the man- 
ner in which he grows from season to 
season. Always finely poised, earnest, 
musicianly and an excellent technician, 
he is now a spirited and emotional inter- 
preter as well. The Corelli sonata, with 
which his program began, was a lovely 
example of sustained, dignified playing. 
It was followed by the brilliant Wieni- 
awski D Minor Concerto. Then Spald- 
ing appeared as the interpreter of one 
of his own compositions, “Etchings,” a 
series of brief bits of varying character 
some of them frankly melodic, others 
atmospheric and moody. Almost with- 








RECITAL TRIUMPH 


in Albany of 


MARY 
MELLISH 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera ° 





Albany Knickerbocker P © 
| ress, Feb. 17, 


‘“‘The rare purity of Mary Mellish’s tone, the velvet 
softness of her middle register and the refinement 
of musical style are a hallmark of artistry of 
which she may well be proud.’’ 
Albany Times-Union, Feb. 17, 1921: 

“Since her last appearance in concert here, Mary 
Mellish has gained a broader sense of that myste- 
rious something which is part and parcel of an in- 
spired singer. Not merely possessed of an equip- 


ment of technics by means of which she can manip- 
ulate her voice and propel it through a series of 
mechanical stunts, but gifted with that unconscious, 
ever-increasing grip on the eloquence of inspiration, 
which no amount of training could produce, Marv 
Mellish has a voice of beautiful clarity, which 


was revealed in her programmed numbers, 


Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








out exception they proved charming. 

Arturo Toscanini and La Scala Or- 
chestra gave a second and final concert 
at the Auditorium, Feb. 27. A _ last- 
minute change in the program added as 
a preliminary number a set of ancient 
dances for the lute, arranged for orches- 
tra by Respighi. These and Brahms’s 
Second Symphony made up the first 
half of the concert. 

After the intermission came two 
pieces, “Notturno” and “Rondo Fan- 


‘ tastico” by Pick-Mangiagalli, whose mu- 


sic was previously unknown to Chicago 
audiences. They were followed by Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Don Juan,” and Rossini’s 
“William Tell” overture. The concert 
was even more fascinating than the first. 
Toscanini’s labors with his orchestra 
have given it great spontaneity. 
Harold Bauer upheld his well deserved 
title of scholar-pianist at Kimball Hall, 
Feb. 27, with a recital that was not far 
from ideal. Few pianists bring out 
more clearly the inner meaning of the 
composer. Self-glorification is the last 
thing that Bauer considers; the glorifi- 
cation of the music is the first. The 
Chopin B Minor Sonata and Cesar 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
were his principal numbers. Between 
them was a group by Brahms which in- 
cluded ten of the waltzes. Bauer has a 
wide and profound knowledge of the 
literature of the piano and this program 
represented some of the best music of 
all ages. E. C. M. 


GREAT LAKES QUARTET 
ENTERTAINS CHICAGOANS 


Organization Originated by Enlisted 
Musicians During War Has 
Real Success 


CHICAGO, March 5—The Great Lakes 
String Quartet, which for several sea- 
sons has been touring under the direc- 
tion of Harry P. Harrison, gave a reci- 
tal at the Blackstone Theater on the 
afternoon of Feb. 27. 

The Quartet had its origin in a quin- 
tet formed during the war by young 
musicians who had enlisted in the naval 
service and were at that time at Great 
Lakes Naval Station, on Lake Michigan 
shore, north of Chicago. The party, 
while in uniform appeared frequently 
in concerts in Chicago and elsewhere, 
at one time making a tour of the west, 
at another going to Europe on the war- 
ship that carried President Wilson 
abroad. ; 

‘After the members received their offi- 
cial discharges, John Doane, the pianist 
of the organization, left his companions 
and settled in New York. The remain- 
ing four, Herman Felber, first violin, 
Carl Fasshauer, second violin, Robert 
Dolejsi, viola, and John Lingeman, 
’cello, changed their uniforms for civilian 
clothes, but continued to give concerts. 

Their appearance in Chicago indicated 
not only talent but long and valuable 
experience in ensemble playing. Hugo 
Wolf’s “Italian Serenade” was a beau- 
tiful performance of rich, restrained and 
lovely tone. Cesar Franck’s Quartet in 
D was somewhat more strenuous, the 
tone taking on considerable added 
weight, but the playing was thoroughly 
earnest, and had definite. er - 


ARTISTS IN SAN ANTONIO 














Claussen, Lieurance and Bertram Simon 
Heard by Large Audiences 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 1.—Julia 
Claussen, mezzo-soprano, appeared in 
recital at Beethoven Hall, Feb. 21, for 
the third concert of the popular series 
under the local management of M. 
Augusta Rowley and Alva Willgus. In 
a program of arias and songs in Italian, 
French, Swedish and English, Mme. 
Claussen revealed a comprehensive in- 
terpretative art. Walter Dunham, local 
pianist, supplied skillful accompani- 
ments. 

Thurlow Lieurance, composer-pianist, 
and his company, comprising Mrs. Lieu- 
rance, soprano, and George Tack, 
flautist, were presented at Beethoven 
Hall, Feb. 23, by the City Mission Board. 
One of the largest audiences of the sea- 
son acclaimed Mr. Lieurance. Mrs. 
Lieurance is singularly endowed to in- 
terpret the Indian songs through which 
her husband has preserved tribal themes. 
Her voice is of warm and appealing qual- 
ity and of the wide range necessary to 
the exacting songs. Striking dramatic 
gifts aid in the interpretations. The un- 
obtrusive flute obbligatos of Mr. Tack 
produced a fine blending of tone. Ber- 


tram Simon, violinist, who was recently 
of New York, was heard in recital Feb. 
24, before an audience completly filling 
the Gunter ballroom, and was warmly re- 
ceived, revealing a brilliant tone, accu- 
rate intonation, and well developed tech- 
nique in a program by Vitali, Bach, 
Grieg and others. The Vitali Chaconne 
was given with Walter Dunham at the 
piano and Oscar J. Fox at the organ. A 
Prelude of Samuel Gardner, newly 
heard, and Debussy’s “En Bateau” were 
outstanding in the group of shorter 
numbers. Walter Dunham distinguished 
himself by his artistic work at —s 





RICHMOND TO ACQUIRE 
ADEQUATE AUDITORIUM 





Merchants Launch Campaign for Large 
Concert Hall—City Will Hold 
Music Memory Contest 


RICHMOND, VA., March 1.—The re- 
cent “Made in Richmond” exposition 
which has been held under the manage- 
ment of the allied merchants and manu- 


facturers has demonstrated the urgent 
need for a suitable auditorium, and it 
is understood that these interests will 
push the movement to a definite conclu- 
sion. The lack of a big hall to accom- 
modate musical events, mass meetings 
and various civic entertainments, has 
about reached a climax and the blood 
of the entire city is aroused to the small 
town conditions. In this same connec- 
tion it is understood that in a measure 
the Shriners’ new temple will relieve the 
situation, for they propose to include in 
the building an auditorium that will be 
a credit to the city. 

Richmond is to have in the next few 
weeks a “Musical Memory Contest” 
among the school children of the city 
and if successful it will be extended to 
the grown-ups. The contest is similar 
to that recently carried out at Madison, 
Wis., under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Class of the University of Wis- 
consin. The contest here will be con- 
ducted by a committee composed of Mrs. 
Frank Deane Williams, chairman; Mrs. 
Channing Ward, music critic of the 
News Leader; Mrs. G. Watson James, 
Jr., a prominent violinist and teacher; 
Howard D. Bryant, baritone; Walter C. 
Mercer, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools, and John Harwood, superin- 
tendent of public schools. 

G. W. J., JR. 


RAISA STIRS PROVIDENCE 


With Rimini She Scores in Recital Bow 
—Début of Local Orchestra 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 2.—Rosa 
Raisa appeared at the Shubert Majestic 
Theater last Sunday. Dividing the pro- 
gram with Giacomo Rimini, her first ap- 
pearance in Providence will be remem- 
bered as one of the biggest successes 








of the season. 
ered with applause, every number ; 
the program being encored. 

Roswell H. Fairman’s new Providen: 


Orchestral Association made its débu 


at Fay’s Theater the same afterno: 
drawing a big audience. 
Gordon was the soloist. 


numbers eighty-five members. It 


both professional and amateur in pe: 


sonnel. A Haydn symphony, Nevin 
“Suite Fantastique” and numbers fi 


string orchestra, with an operatic ari 


and songs by Mrs. Gordon, compris 
the program. me. 


Both artists were show 


Lucy Mars 
The associatio 





Having sung 27 concerts this 
season throughout the country 


SORRENTINO 


scores in Providence (his 
2nd appearance) February 
12, 1921. 








“He possesses a voice of sur- 
prisingly warm richness with 
ample and colorful tones and 
he achieved brilliant effects by 
a musicianly use of it.” 


—Providence Journal. 


International Concert Direction, Inc, 
16 West 36th Street, New York 




















CARL ROLLINS} 


Baritone 


—™ 


Montreal Que. March Ist 1921 


“Delighted the audience with the excellent 
use of a rich baritone of considerable range.” 


Montreal Gazette, March 2, 1921. 


“Carl Rollins has an organ of ringing power 
which he uses intelligently—the clarity of his 
voice and the sincerity of expression made his 
aria another outstanding item on the program.” 


Montreal Daily Star, March 2, 1921. 


exclusive direction 


Walter Anderson, 62 W. 45 St., New York 
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MUGNONE TO CONDUCT 
OPERA IN NEW YORK 


Noted Italian Will be Heard with Ital- 
jan Lyric Federation at Lex- 
ington Theater 





Leopoldo Mugnone, Italian Operatic 
Conductor, Now on His Way to the 
United States 


Leopoldo Mugnone, one of the most 
prominent operatic conductors in Italy, 
sailed-for America on the Presidente Wil- 
son on March 12, to conduct a series of 
operatic performances under the aus- 


pices of the Italian Lyric Federation, 
Alfredo Salmaggi, artistic director, at 
the Lexington Theater from March 27 
to May 28. Mr. Mugnone is a well- 
known exponent of Wagner in Italy and 
he was also chosen by Verdi to conduct 
the first performance of “Falstaff.” 

Mr. Salmaggi, who returned last week 
from a two months’ visit to Italy, a fort- 
night of which he passed in the home of 
Mugnone in Florence, brought with him 
the contracts signed with Mugnone and 
Antonio dell’Orefice, who will be assist- 
ant conductor, as well as the entire per- 
sonnel of the principals. These include 
Iva Pacetti, dramatic soprano; Nina 
Frascani, mezzo-soprano; Fausto Caval- 


lini, lyric tenor; Gaetono Tommasini, 
dramatic tenor; Augusto Ordonez and 
Amleto Barbieri, baritones, and Carlo 


Olivi, bass. None of these singers, with 
the exception of Ordonez, has been heard 
in America. 

The operas to be presented include the 
standard répertoire together with re- 
vivals of “Ernani,” “The Sicilian Ves- 
pers” and “Favorita.”” Mugnone’s own 
opera, “I Pescatori d’Islande,”’ founded 
on Pierre Loti’s novel, will be given its 
first American production. 

Mattia Battistini, probably the most 
famous living Italian baritone, has sig- 
nified his willingness to come to Amer- 
ica either next fall or next spring. Naz- 
zareno de Angelis, bass, will also be a 
member of the company next fall, and 
Alessandro Vessella and his band will 
also make a coast-to-coast tour under 


Salmaggi’s management beginning next 
fall. The management of the Italian 
Lyric Federation includes: Alfredo Sal- 
maggi, artistic director; Dr. G. Buono, 
president of board of directors; Dr. A. 
Bonsignore, vice-president, and Naza- 
reno Cosenza, treasurer. 


TUTHILL PLAYERS MEET 


Well-Known Amateurs of Chamber Mu- 
sic Play Their 1000th Program 


Quartet playing was commenced at 
weekly meetings by William Burnet 
Tuthill and his friends*e on April 25, 
1895, and has been kept up regularly 
ever since then, except at the time of 
the death of Mrs. Tuthill, the pianist, 
in 1907. Mr. Tuthill, who is a fine ama- 
teur ’cellist, has been the secretary of 
the New York Oratorio Society for 
many years. In the practise of his pro- 
fession of architect he became the 
builder of Carnegie Hall. 

On the evening of March 2, the 1000th 
meeting of the players was held, and 
the event was celebrated at Mr. Tuthill’s 
home. Records of programs and play- 
ers, as well as of auditors, have been 
kept for each of the meetings. The vio- 
lin desks have seen many occupants; 
those of the viola and ’cello, filled by 
Mr. Tuthill’s brother and himself, re- 
spectively, are the same as at the first 
meeting. These musical gatherings 
have been a source of great pleasure 
to many, both as players and as listeners. 








Some Enthusiastic New York Press Comments Concerning 


Eleanor Broc 


The Young American 


Coloratura Soprano 


“Eleanor Brock, a coloratura soprano, gave a recital in 











Myra Reed Will Be 
Alexander Skibinsky’s 
Accompanist on Tour 
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Myra Reed, Pianist 


Arrangements have just been made 
by Alexander Skibinsky, the Russian vio- 
linist-composer,. whereby Myra _ Reed, 
pianist, will accompany him on his com- 
ing tour. Miss Reed received her train- 
ing at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, where she was a pupil of Mar- 
cian Thalberg, and is well known to the 
musical public of that city. 





New Management for Umberto Sor- 
rentino 

Umberto Sorrentino, Italian’ tenor, 

who is extensively known throughout 


this country, through his concert appear- 
ances, is now under the management of 
the International Concert Direction, 
Inc., Milton Diamond, director. 
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Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, whereat she displayed 


: A VOICE OF RANGE, EXTRAORDINARY FLEXI- 

: BILITY AND ACCURACY. Her power of hitting and 

i keeping invariably to the pitch is something to be CLASSED T k L M A N Y | 
a AS UNIOUE AMONG THE WANDERING COLORA- 

F TURAS.”—New York Sun, Feb. 15, 1921. 

: “Here is a singer with A HIGH VOICE OF DELIGHT- 


Ee 9 


FUL, FLUTE-LIKE QUALITY, WELL USED. In such 
numbers as Bishop’s ‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark!’ MISS 
BROCK AFFORDED MUCH PLEASURE.” — New 
York World, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“i Se a ae 


“Miss Eleanor Brock, a coloratura soprano, who toured 
in concert with Bonci, was finally heard in recital at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Her natural voice, BEAUTI- 
FULLY PRODUCED IN THE UPPER RANGE, IS 
SWEET AND CLEAR AND TRUE TO PITCH.”—New 
York Herald, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“High tones of GREAT’ PURITY AND BEAUTY 
marked the début of Eleanor Brock, soprano, at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. AN ATTRACTIVE PRES- 
IXNCE helps Miss Brock to interest her audience.”—New 
York Evening Mail, Feb. 15, 1921. 


Hungarian Violinist 


Plays 12 Concerts in ONE 
City During 20 days. 
Most Sensational Success 
All Over Europe, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Russia, 
Poland, England and Ger- 
many. 


“In Aeolian Hall in the afternoon, Miss Eleanor Brock, 
a young soprano, of florid aspirations, revealed a charming 
talent. Her TOP VOICE IS PURE AND SWEET IN 
QUALITY, and well produced. On her program were such 
battle horses of the florid soprano as Bishop’s ‘Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark!’ and Proch Variations.”.—New York Evening 
Globe, Feb. 15, 1921. 





For open dates during Oc- 
tober, November, Decem- 


CONCERT TOUR NOW BOOKING Pere 








Address immediately: 


Exclusive Management: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan 





JULES DAIBER (sic), Aeolian Hall, New York 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO Opera House Bldg. 
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MUSICAL A 


THE 
VITAL 
NEED: 





ACT WITHOUT DELAY: 





Send in your order and material 


NOW, if you wish to be represented 





in the advertising pages of 


MERICAS GUIDE 








“i 


for 1921 


Edited and Compiled by DOE Fréam os 


It is NOT a directory; it is a GUIDE. 





The inadequacy of all books available is proven by the in- 
creasingly large correspondence received by MUSICAL 
AMERICA, asking for information which they should 
contain. Their inadequacy has made imperative the publica- 


tion of MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE. 


We are responding to the demand made on us for a standard, 
authentic guide. The music-loving public has sponsored the idea of 
its publication. We are executing their wishes. 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE will be constructive, informative. 


educational, comprehensive, practical in size and format. 


The book will be advertised and will be on sale at the principal 


points throughout the country, such as the principal book stores, 


the periodical distributing agencies, music stores, etc. Price $2.00 








Only a limited number of advertising pages is available. The position of the adver- 


tising inthe GUIDE will be exactly in the order of its receipt by us. 


THE RATES ARE: 


i i dian eceie var ce $150.00 SR ok vnc x ve ok oe 50.00 
DRAG Oe ae 100.00 Oe a. cies 37.50 
SN Pere ee 75.00 DA RN ik peice Sere 25.00 


Send copy to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


“MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE” | 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Ithaca Conservatory to Have 
Witherspoon One Day a Month 


New York Vocal Teacher to 


SONGS BY» 
JOHN BARNES WELLS 


John Barnes Wells is a recital tenor, a concert artist of high standing, and as 
such one of the best. But as a composer he has made himself an independent 
reputation as the creator of unique little humorous song hits—encore numbers 
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a is Palin, Sate kee sae HRY 


4 

a whose words and music never fail to bring the singer gales of laughter and 

Be applause. His own experience of how they were received when he sung them Serve as Head of Voeal De- 
A from manuscript first led him to publish them, something for which thousands ; 

Pe of song lovers have been grateful. They are capital—just to sing for yourself, partment in Up-State School 
* to sing for your friends, or to cap the climax of some public program. We 














will be glad to send them to you for examination, for we know you will never 
send them back to us. 


IF | WERE YOU 


High Voice Key G Range D to G 
Low Voice Key E-flat Range B to E 
Price 50 cents 


A Little Rock 


High Voice Key F Range G to G 
Low Voice Key C Range C to D 
Price 50 cents 


A Very Youthful Affair 


High Voice Key F Range F to G 
Price 50 cents 





KITTY 


High Voice Key G 
Range D to G 


Low Voice Key E-flat 
Range B to E 


Price 60 cents 


WHY 


Crow’s Egg 


Medium Voice Key G 
Range D to F 


Price 50 cents 


Deep in the 
Heart of Me 


High Voice Key F 
Range C to A High Voice Key A-flat 
Low Voice Key E-flat Range F to G 
Range B to G Low Voice Key E-flat 
Price 50 cents Range C to D 


Price 50 cents 


The Elf -man I DUNNO! 


High Voice Key G 
Range D to G High Voice Key F 
Low Voice Key D Range E to A 
Range A to G 





é Price 60 cents 
Price 50 cents 


Morning of Love 
Medium Voice Key F 
Range C to F 
Price 50 cents 


The Lightning Bug 
High Voice Key C 


Range E to F 


Low Voice Key A-flat 
Range C to D 


Price 50 cents 


THE LITTLE BIRD 4 


High Voice Key C 
Range D to F 


Low Voice Key A-flat 
Range B to D 


Price 60 cents 


The Dearest Place 






The Owl 


High Voice Key F High Voice Key F 
Range F to A Range E to A 
Low Voice Key C Low Voice Key D 


Range C to F 
Price 60 cents 


HER FIRST 


High Voice, Key G 
Range E to G 
Low Voice, Key D 
Range B to D 
Price 60 Cents 


Range C to E 
Price 60 cents 


WISHING AND FISHING 


High Voice, Key F 
Range E to G . 

Low Voice, Key C 
Range B to D 
Price 60 Cents 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON 
“The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music” 


—Will Join Faculty with 
His Assistant, John Quine, 
Next September 


THACA,N. Y., March 1.—The progres- 
sive policies of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music. have led to the engage- 
ment of Herbert Witherspoon as head 
of the voice department for the coming 


year. He will join the faculty in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Witherspoon is recognized 
as one of the foremost teachers of voice 
in the country. For many years a 
valued member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and a noted concert 
singer, his name has also been made 
familiar in innumerable homes through 
his phonograph records. 

It has been arranged that Mr. Wither- 
spoon shall come here one day a month 
to give instruction and supervise the 
work of the department. One of his 
assistants, John Quine, has also been 
added to the teaching force of the con- 
servatory, and he will give daily instruc- 
tion at the conservatory next year. Mr. 
Quine is favorably known as a concert 
singer and has toured the country sev- 
eral seasons under the management of 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 

. These engagements are supplement- 
ary to the regular staff of the voice de- 
partment. John Chipman and the other 





Photo by O. Smith Gardner 


Herbert Witherspoon, Distinguished 
New York Vocal Teacher 


teachers at present connected with the 
department have been re-engaged for 
next year. With Otokar Sevcik in 
charge of the violin department and 
Leon Sampaix at the head of the work 
in piano, the latest additions to the 
faculty strengthen the conservatory’s 
claim to a place in the front rank of 
American institutions for musical edu- 
cation. 





Engagements for Fanning for Next 
Season 


Cecil Fanning has been booked for 
another recital in the Charleston (S. C.) 
Musical Society’s series. This will be 
part of a Southern tour which will take 
him through Texas to the Pacific Coast. 
His success in the Fritschy course in 
Kansas City, Mo., in February, has led 
to his being engaged for ten recitals in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, under Mr. 
Fritschy’s local direction next December. 
The baritone will open his season on his 
return from Europe at the Buffalo Fes- 
tival, Oct. 8. 





Loomis to Give Composition Recital 


A composer’s recital will be given by 
Clarence Loomis, pianist, of Chicago, at 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of March 
15. Mr. Loomis will have the assistance 
of Marie Louise Wagner, soprano; Hans 
Hess, ’cellist, and Rudolph Polk, violin- 


ist, in a program comprising his Sonata 
in E Minor for violin and piano, songs 
with ’cello obbligato, Sonata in C Minor 
for ’cello and piano, songs with piano 
accompaniment and ’cello solos. 





Gauthier Wins Success with Grainger 
Song 
Eva Gauthier has just won fresh suc- 
cess with Percy Grainger’s new song, 
“The Sprig of Thyme,” which she sang 
at her third recital at Havana, Cuba, on 
Feb. 20. The song was so heartily ap- 
plauded that it had to be repeated. Mr. 
Grainger made many friends for his 
music when he gave three recitals in 
Havana last December. 





Arthur Shattuck, pianist, gave the 
fourth number of the College and Com- 
munity course in Cedar Rapids recently, 
and was well received by a large audi- 
ence. 
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GALLO FORCES MAKE RECORD IN PORTLAND 


Attract 22,000 Oregonians in 
Week’s Season and Score 
Artistic Suecesses 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 5.—Portland 
has had its 1921 opera season. More 
than 22,000 persons paid to hear the San 
Carlo Company at the Municipal Audi- 


torium in the one week, and a new rec- 
ord was thus constituted for the city. 
Last season the total was not quite 20,- 
000 for the same number of perform- 
ances, six evenings and two matinées. 

The season opened with a presentation 
of “Lucia di Lammermoor” with Queena 
Mario in the title réle. Her voice was 
as delightful as ever and her. acting 
seemed to have improved remarkably. In 
the Mad Scene, particularly, she accom- 
plished fine work. Vincente Ballester’s 
admirable voice was heard to advantage 
in this and other operas and he won for 
himself a great reputation during the 
— Pilade Sinagra, tenor, also did 
well. 

Anna Fitziu made her Portland début 
as Cio Cio San in “Madama Butterfly.” 
She achieved One of the big artistic tri- 
umphs of the season, displaying a beau- 
tiful soprano voice. Particularly suc- 
cessful was her singing of the “Un bel 
Di.” Giuseppe Agostini was a fine Pin- 
kerton and sang in the manner that dis- 
tinguishes his work. Four-year-old 
Georgiana May Gardinier, of this city, 
made a non-vocal début as Trouble. 

“Martha” was the attractive bill for 
a Wednesday matinée, and the chief 
honors on this occasion went to Gaetano 
Merola, the conductor. Queena Mario 
was Lady Harriet and Stella De Mette 
sang Nancy. Giuseppe Agostini was 
Lionel, and in “M’appari” his impas- 
sioned style caught the audience and he 
had to respond to four enthusiastic re- 
calls. 

A big audience turned out Wednesday 
evening for the colorful and picturesque 
“Carmen.” Alice Gentle, new to Port- 
land, gave her own individual character- 
ization of the name part. She is a splen- 
did Carmen and attained honors both 
histrionically and vocally. Pilade Sina- 
gra showed his audience how Don José 


should be played, and Mario Valle as 
Escamillo sang the Toreador Song so 
well that he was forced to give an en- 
core. Sinagra made the Flower Song 
interesting, and Madeline Keltie, of 
charming presence, played Micaela and 
did an exquisite bit of singing with the 
tenor. 

“Thais” was the next attraction, and 
curtain calls for Miss Fitziu, who was 
in the title réle, and Mr. Valle, who 
played - Athanael, were many. The 
scenery and costumes were especially 
fine in this production. Pietro di Biasi 
as Palemon won recalls and aided ma- 
terially the artistic presentation. 

“Faust” was given on Friday night, 


and the central figure of the perform- 
ance was the Marguerite: of Bettina 
Freeman. Mr. di Biasi was markedly 
successful as Mephistopheles, in which 
part his sonorous, powerful voice had 
full play. Mr. Agostini’s representation 
of Faust was also admirable. 

For the Saturday matinée “Tosca” 
was selected and Miss Gentle gained fur- 
ther honors. Her Tosca was the finest 
seen in Portland, and it was a singing 
Tosca, too. Mr. Agostini was cast as 
Mario. 

A new tenor, Giuseppe  Inzerilla, 
starred in “Trovatore”’ on the Saturday 
night, and made the final performance 
notable. He has a big voice of attractive 
quality. Nicola D’Amico was the Count 
di Luna, and Bettina Freeman finely 
sang Leonora. I C. 





VIVIFIES SAN JOSE MUSIC 





Jessica Colbert Organizes Course and 
Attracts Capacity Audiences 


SAN JOSE, CAL., March 5.—To Jessica 
Colbert belongs the credit of establish- 
ing the first successful concert course 
in San Jose, and to San Jose belongs the 


credit of turning out capacity audiences 
for every concert so far given in the 
course this season. The fact that al- 
most the entire seating capacity of the 
new Normal School Auditorium was 
sold to subscribers prior to the opening 
concert is proof of the increased inter- 
est in things musical. Never before has 
a concert series been a financial success 
in this city, and artists have, with but 
one or two rare exceptions, sung to rows 
upon rows of vacant seats. Consequent- 
ly visiting stars have been few and far 
between in recent years. 

Mrs. Colbert and her assistant, Miss 
Ives, have won through in spite of pes- 
simistic predictions, and a new concert- 
going public is being created. 

Paul Althouse sang to the sixth ca- 
pacity audience of the series recently. 


Povla Frijsh and Salzedo Ensemble Visit 
Bellingham 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 5.—The 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble, with Povla 
Frijsh, Danish soprano, appeared here 
at the American Theater, 











CAROL ROBINSON 


PIANIST 


Was recalled 6 times and greeted with 
prolonged applause at each concert 


when she appeared as soloist last week 


with the 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


FREDERICK STOCK 


Critics enthusiastic — reported 
“Young Bloowfield - Zeisler 


an 


Management 
Louise Quealy 
Cable Bldg. 
Chicago 


unmistakable 


success.” 


Complete Reviews Mailed 


under the 


auspices of the Bellingham Women’s Mu- 
sic Club. Mme. Frijsh’s program of 
Scandinavian works sung in the original 
tongue, gave great enjoyment to the 
large. number of Scandinavians who at- 
tended. The Harp Ensemble furnished 
a remarkable display of technique and 
artistry. Mr. Salzedo’s own composi- 
tions were among the best things on the 
program. The combination drew the 
largest audience of the season. 

L. V. C. 


Mary Jordan and Samuel Gardner Pay 
First Visit to San Diego 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. March 3—Mary 
Jordan, contralto, and Samuel Gardner, 
violinist, delighted their audience at the 
Spreckles Theater on Feb. 23. Both 
artists on this, their first visit, made a 
favorable impression. In her groups of 
modern ballads Miss Jordan was espe- 
cially successful, and Mr. Gardner scored 
with his own compositions. Stella 
Barnard was the accompanist. 

F.. R. 








Josef Hofmann, Favorite in Portland, 


Ore.,.Gives Two Recitals in Week 


PORTLAND, ORE.. March 5 —Josef Hof- 
mann appeared here on Feb. 16 and 
again on Feb. 23, and packed houses 
greeted him on both occasions. 


Hof- 


mann is truly loved in Portland. Th 
great majority of concert-goers here r: 
gard him as the pre-eminent pianist t 


day. At the first concert he held h 
audience enthralled with the “Ca: 
neval” of Schumann. His interpreta 


tion of Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonat 
won his audience completely. At bot 
concerts the audiences refused to g 
home until the generous artist ha 
played many extras. mC. 





Greeley Philharmonic Presents Fourt 
Concert of Season 


GREELEY, CoLu., Feb. 27.—The fourt 
in a series of concerts was given th 
afternoon at the Sterling Theater, b 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, a local o1 
ganization now in its ninth season. U: 
der the conductorship of John Clar 
Kendel, director of music in the Colorad 
State Teachers’ College, this organiza 
tion has grown from a humble beginnin 
to its present state of efficiency, an 
now numbers thirty-five talented pla, 
ers, who give well-balanced program 
on alternate Sundays during the winte: 
Soloists from neighboring cities add i: 
terest to the concerts. i a BK. 





Althouse with Fresno Male Chorus 


FRESNO, CAL, March 1.—At its se 
ond concert of the season, given at th 
White Theater recently, the Fresno Mal. 


Chorus, Arthur G. Wahlberg, conducto:. 


was assisted by Paul Althouse, tenor o! 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Open 
ing with Converse’s 
Pioneers,” the chorus delivered itself 
with distinction. of compositions by W 
Franke Harling, Bornschein, Coleridge- 
Taylor and H. Lane Wilson. Mr. Alt 
house had to give as many as five ex 
tras for his solos, which were th: 
“Celeste Aida” aria and songs by Tay 
lor, Ward - Stephens, 
Clarke, Vanderpool, Russe!l, Walt ani 
O’Hara. He also sang the _ incidenta! 
solo in Harlin’s “Before the Dawn.” 
The chorus has Mrs. Romayne S. Hun- 
kins as its accompanist, and Mr. Hunkins 
played the ’cello obbligato for the fina! 
Harling number. Rudolph Gruen was 
at the piano for Mr. Althouse. 
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Alice Frisca, American Pianist, 
Plays on Chopin’s Instrument 





Alice Frisca, American Pianist, at the Piano of Chopin 


ARIS, Feb. 12.—Never before, it is said, had anyone been photographed at the 
piano of Chopin until this picture of Alice Frisca, the American pianist, at the 


instrument, was recently taken. 


The piano, a Pleyel, was made in 1839 and was 
used by Chopin during the last two years of his life. 


It must have been at this 


instrument that the master worked out the Funeral March which is so well known, 


many of the Preludes, Nocturnes and Mazurkas, and the F Minor Fantasie. 


The 


piano now stands in the Salle Pleyel in Paris, the historic hall where Chopin gave 


his last recital. 





BINGHAMTON HEARS TRIO 


Local Artists and Florence Stern Unite 
in Fine Concert 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 2.—At the 





Kalurah Temple on Feb. 25 a concert 


that reflected great credit on this city’s 
talent was given by “The Artist Trio,” 


comprising Florence Stern, violinist; 
Sonia Feinbloom, pianist-composer, and 
Effie Strohman, soprano, the last two 
Binghamtonians, assisted by Edward 
Lebegott at the piano. Miss Strohman 


in arias of Handel and Gounod and 


songs by Massenet, Lohr, Kramer and 
Mr. Lebegott’s “When I Looked into 
Thine Eyes” won a splendid success and 








The artist 


PHOEBE 


The event 





New York recital 


Nov. 26, 1920 


Montelair Glee Club 
Jany. 20, 1921 


Colgate University 
Jany. 28, 1921 


Boston recital 


Feby. 10, 1921 


Phila. Orpheus Club 
Feby. 19, 1921 





Montreal, Que. 
Mar. 1, 1921 


CROSBY 


The record 


Her good natural voice. is 
evenly produced, her style has 
intelligence and her recital gave 


much pleasure. 
NEW YORK HERALD 





Compelled recognition as a 
singer of uncommon vocal re- 
sources. Voice notable for 
strength and clearness with 


bright musical timbre. 
NEWARK NEWS 


Unmistakable musical _intelli- 
gence and artistic taste. Genial 
manner and gracious person- 
ality — crystalline quality of 
tone. HAMILTON REPUBLICAN 


Fine voice of good size and 
range—intonation is pure, is 
temperamental with genuine 


sense of fitting interpretation. 
BOSTON HERALD 


Seldom does a young unknown 
singer receive such an ovation 
—brilliant voice of exception- 
ally good quality. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Miss Crosby disclosed an even 
scale, good style and consid- 


erable temperament. 
MONTREAL STAR 


The manager 





Walter Anderson 


62 W. 45 St., New York 





proved that she has made a marked 
advance in her singing under Mr. Lebe- 
gott’s guidance, for she is studying with 
him in New York. 

The playing of little Florence Stern, 
twelve years old, was remarkable. 
Pugnani and Francoeur pieces arranged 
by Kreisler, Miss Feinbloom’s “A 
Dream,” and the Mendelssohn Concerto 
she played with uncanny skill, technical- 
ly and musically. A Chopin waltz and 
her own “Orientale” displayed Miss 
Feinbloom the possessor of a dual gift. 
Her composition was interesting. The 
three artists closed the program with 
the Massenet Elegy. Mr, Lebegott was 
Miss Strohman’s accompanist. 


CHICAGO CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
AGAIN REVEALS PROGRESS 








Young Forces Give First Concert Under 
New Name—Two of Artists in 
Extension Concert 


CHICAGO, March 4.—The Civic Or- 
chestra of Chicago, having graduated 
from its former name of Civic Music 
Students’ Orchestra, gave a concert at 
Orchestra Hall March 1, under the di: 
rection of Conductor Frederick Stock 
and Assistant Conductors Eric DeLa- 
marter and George Dasch. 

It is now an established organization. 


Under the painstaking tuition of its 
three conductors it has been brought to 
a degree of excellence that demands 
serious consideration from the music- 
lovers of the community. A fairly long 
program was played, Mr. Stock leading 
vff with Bruch’s prelude to “Loreley,” 
which had a noteworthy performance. 
The strings especially were praised for 
their warmth of tone and smoothness. 
Even in works that demand unusual ac- 
curacy, such as_ Rossini’s “William 
Tell” Overture, which was directed by 
Mr. Dasch, the performance had char- 
acter that compensated for an occa- 
sional unsteadiness. It was_ spirited 
and exhilarating. The audience was 
enthusiastic. 

Abraham Sopkin, a young violinist, 
was heard in a recital at Kimball Hall. 
He is a Chicagoan, a former pupil of 
Adolf Weidig, and lately has been study- 
ing with Ysaye in Cincinnati. His 
playing had the exuberance of youth, 
many of the virtues of such a period of 
artistic development and some of the 
faults as well. With much poise and 
the evidence of careful schooling, he 
played as a principal number Bruch’s 
“Scotch Fantasie.” His audience was 
of good dimensions and enthusiastic. 

Frank A. Morgan’s Musical Extension 
concert at Orchestra Hall last night 
called upon the services of three artists. 
Jacques Amado, tenor, sang Donizetti’s 
“Spirito Gentil,” the “Flower Song,” 
from “Carmen,” and “Mamma Mia,” 
by Nutile. Francesca Zarad, soprano, 
began her part of the entertainment with 


“Mi chiamano Mimi,” from “Bohéme,” 
and added sundry songs by Brahms, 


Grieg, Schumann and Franz. Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, completed the trio. He 
was heard in a sonata by Dizi which 
displayed astonishing variety of colors 
and tonal effects, also in a transcrip- 
tion of Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu. 
E. C. M. 





Ignaz Friedman, pianist, and Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, were heard in a joint 
recital in Woolsey Hall, New Haven, on 
March 3. This was the last concert in 
the series of artists recitals under the 
auspices of the Yale School of Music. 
Harry Kaufman was at the piano for 
Mr. Seidel. Ru “E> 





William Simmons, the New York 
baritone, has been engaged as soloist 
for the special musical service at which 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” will be given at 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York, at the noon services on Good Fri- 
day, March 25. 
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Milwaukee Appearance 
February Ist, 1921 


 IAIESS 


Violoncellist 


“Virile and satisfying. . . . He 
makes the cello sing with deep 
resonance or with sparkling tim- 
bre.”’—R. Davis, MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL. 


“Sound musicianship and facility, 
quality deep and sonorous or at 
times as silvery as a violin.’”’—C. 


Mead, MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 


‘Wonderful technic, poetic in- 
terpretation, he woos from his in- 
strument the most exquisite tones.” 


—MILWAUKEE HERALD. 


New York Appearance 
Aeolian Hall 
March 15th, 1921 
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And Acclaimed the Greatest Woman Pianist 
of the Time 
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Tour Being Rapidly Booked 
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MUSICIANSHIP SHOWN IN 
MISS CLUG’S PLAYING 





Piariist Gives Brilliant Readings at Her 
Reappearance in Recital at 
Aeolian Hall 


Technical brilliance and musicianship 
of a high order were revealed in the piano 
recital given by Ruth Clug at Aeolian 
Hall Monday afternoon, Feb. 28. The 
program comprised four of the Brahms 
Waltzes, the Schubert B Flat Im- 
promptu Op. 142, the F Sharp Minor 


Fantasie, Op. 28, of Mendelssohn, 
Brahms’s Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel, and a generous group 
of Chopin numbers which included two 
Mazurkas, two Etudes, the F Major 
Nocturne and the A Flat Ballade. 

In all of these Miss Clug more than 
substantiated the hopes she has aroused 
in her previous public appearances. 
There was fluency and accuracy in her 


-playing, and there was brought to each 


number a grasp of its content both in- 
tellectual and emotional. If any of her 
efforts were to be singled out for espe- 
cial praise it was the Brahms varia- 




















HARRIET 


FOSTER 


Voice Builder and Coach 


“A voice of excellent quality—a strong 
og gem A of are. mellow and full.”— 
EW YORK _S SUN 


“Discriminating musical taste and a keen 
sense of interpretative value.”—MORNING 
WORLD. 


“A richness and mellowness which are 
quite unique.”—EVENING SUN. 


“Voice of considerable volume, range and 
beauty.”—-NEW YORK AMERICAN. 


“Unusual range for the recital platform; 
she interpreted the text with charming ef- 
fect.,—-MORNING TELEGRAPH. 


“Brought out excellently the vocal fluctu- 
ation, the timbre and purity of her softer 
tones.,—NEW YORK EVENING TELE- 


GRAM. 
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of pleasing natural quality.’’ 
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‘ DAY-MONTI 


‘*He disclosed musical feeling and a light voice 
—N. Y. Mail, Dec. 6, 1920 
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tions. For here, combining as it does 
both the brain and the heart of a mas- 
ter, a supremely taxing composition was 
played with love and poetic understand- 
ing. Frequently as the composition has 
been performed this season, it was made 
fresh, buoyant, and musically very alive 
—more so than it has in a long time. 

A keenly appreciative audience ap- 
plauded exceptional work with gusto. It 
was such work as to convince the elect 
as an augury of a brilliant future. 


FERRARI WORKS POPULAR 








Singers Present His Folk-song Harmoni- 
zations in Concerts 


Compositions of Gustave Ferrari have 
been widely used lately. “Le Rosier 
d’Argent” and “Le Jardin d’Amour,” 
folk-songs of Alsace-Lorraine, set by 
Mr. Ferrari, were sung in Havana last 
month by Eva Gauthier. At her Little 
Theater recital recently Loraine Wy- 
man gave his harmonizations of a ver- 
sion of “Les Cloches de Nantes,” in the 
version collected in Canada, and “II 
était une bergére,” from the “Refrains 
de France” collection published by G. 
Schirmer. Mr. Ferrari’s Fantasy on 
French folk-songs, for organ, was played 
by Clarence Dickinson at a meeting 
which was held at Carnegie Hall last 
November in commemoration of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. 

Among Mr. Ferrari’s latest published 
works are the Fantasy, a Solemn March 
and an Intermezzo, all for organ, which. 
are brought out by the H. W. Gray Co. 
This house is also publishing his har- 
monization of six French folk-songs of 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, 
for chorus of women’s voices, and twelve 
transcriptions for organ of compositions 
by old Italian and French masters. G. 
Schirmer is publishing his Aria for vio- 
lin, on the Bach Prelude in C Minor. This 
work bears a dedication to Efrem Zim- 
balist. A Nocturne for piano, dedicated 
to Percy Grainger, will soon be brought 
out by the same publisher. 


LONG TOUR FOR HENRY 








Pianist Leaves in September for Europe 
and South America 


Harold Henry, pianist, will leave 
America for Europe next September for 
a stay of two years. He will devote 
the greater part of this time to concert 
appearances. Negotiations are now in 
progress for his appearances both in re- 
cital and as soloist with a number of 
orchestras in France, Italy and England, 
with the probability of engagements in 
Spain, Norway and Sweden. 

Mr. Henry will devote a_ limited 
amount of time to teaching. and is also 
planning to complete and bring out a 
number of compositions for orchestra, 
voice and piano. He has been booked 
to play in South America in the summer 
of 1922 where he will make a series of 
appearances He is now on his way to 
the Pacific Coast, the fourth time within 
a year. His summer teaching in Chi- 
cago, during the months of May, June 
and July will be his last teaching in the 
United States for several seasons. 


D’Alvarez to Make Third Boston Ap- 
pearance 


Marguerite d’Alvarez will make her 
third appearance in Boston this season 
at the operatic festival to be given at 
the New Arena during the week of May 
16, under the direction of S. Kronberg. 
Among other engagements recently 
booked for Mme. d’Alvarez by her man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, are a tour of the 
Pacific Coast under the local manage- 
ment of L. E. Behymer in February, 
1922, and an appearance in the Y. M. 
C. A. course in Canton, Ohio, next sea- 
son. 








GEORGE 
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“Internationally Emdnent Vocal Teacher’’ 


“THE MASTER INTERPRETER” 
IN CONCERT 


Concert Season 1921-22 
Now Booking 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager 
329a Mass Ave., Boston 








Maier and Pattison Twice Engaged fo 
Milwaukee 


Although Guy Maier and Lee Patt 
son have yet to be heard in Milwauke. 
and will not appear there until Ap: 
11, when they will be soloists with t} 
Chicago Symphony, Margaret Rice, wh 
managed the orchestral series there, h: 
already re-engaged the pianists for 
recital in her Twilight Musicales ne: 
November. 





De Jong Appearing in Florida 


Marinus de Jong, the Belgian pianis 
who made his Aeolian Hall début o 





Feb. 7, is touring the South. In Florid 
he has appeared with success at Miam 
Palm Beach, Daytona Beach and oth: 
cities. 
MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
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B. Hadsell 
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Teacher of Singing, Diction and 
Dramatic Action 
Jean de Reske Breathing Methods 
Pupil of Marchesi, Juliani, Adams 
and Others 
Room 809, Carnegie Hall, New York City 








Mrs. 
Voice Development — Coaching — Repertoire. 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie 
Morrisey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes Wells, 
Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty 
artists now in responsible positions. 
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New York Debut Is Climax of Cleveland Symphony’s Tour 








The CleveJand Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor, When 





Da its recent tour, which included many important cities in the East and 


Middle West, the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nikolai Solokoff, conductor, 


made its New York début before an enormous audience which packed the Hippo- 
drome from pit to gallery and included about 800 persons seated on the stage, back 


of the orchestra. 


The accompanying photograph was made that night. 


The orchestra was accorded a most friendly reception by the public and critics 





It Gave Its Recent New York Concert in the Hippodrome 


in the various cities. 





Photo © Drucker € Oo. 


The Clevelanders invaded the sacred precincts of Boston 


and played in Symphony Hall before a large gathering of Boston’s musically elect. 


The tour also included a concert at Vassar College. 


Mr. Sokoloff and his band 


of able musicians were warmly complimented by leading musical critics upon the 


artistic performances throughout the tour. 


Adella Prentis Hughes, manager of the orchestra, is already formulating plans 
for a more extended list of engagements outside of Cleveland for next season. 





YON IN SACRED CONCERT 


Organ Virtuoso’s Calendar Brings Ap- 
pearance at Carnegie Hall 


At the concert of Roman Catholic 
Church musiec given at Carnegie Hall un- 
der the auspices of Fordham Univer- 
sity on Feb. 21, Pietro Yon, organist 
and composer, appeared as soloist in 
several numbers, with orchestra. He 
also conducted his own “Regina Pacis” 








Mass, in which were heard a chorus of 
150 mixed voices, an orchestra of fifty, 
and Giovanni Martinelli, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, as tenor soloist. 
Following the concert Mr. Yon left for 
a concert engagement in Reading, Pa., 
where he appeared at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, on Feb. 22. At the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Harrisburg, Pa., he gave another con- 
cert on Feb. 24, as a feature of a local 


educational series of distinct merit. 

Mr. Yon’s first organ recital in New 
York since 1919 will be given in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of March 27. Be- 
ginning April 5, the virtuoso will hold a 
five weeks’ master class in Kansas City. 


May and early June will bring a tour 
of the Far West and the Pacific Coast, 
and after his holidays abroad he will 
make a concert tour of Italy and Swit- 
zerland in the late summer and early 
fall, returning to America in November. 


GODOWSKY 


Chicago Master Class 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS for 
pianists at the Fine Arts Building in Chicago for a term of 
five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921 


This announcement of the first Chicago MASTER 
CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 


MASTER CLASS. 


upon request. 


Free scholarship application blank 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE EARLY. 


Address all inquiries until further notice tu 


HORNER-WITTE 


3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago address will be announced later 
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Opera Singer Turns Composer 


M. Murray Davey, a member of the 
Covent Garden Opera Company and the 
Paris Opéra, has just arranged with the 
house of J. Fischer & Bro., of New York, 


for the publication of six Basque songs 
which he himself collected and arranged. 
Mr. Davey has also made the French 
and English translations of the texts 
himself. The publication of an original 
song by him, “Il était une fois,” which 
was on the last program which the late 
Gervase Elwes sang in New York, at 
Aeolian Hall, has also been promised for 
the near future. 





Successful Tour for Anna Case 


Reports from the Pacific Coast indi- 
cate that the present tour of Anna Case 


is winning her record successes. A ca- 
pacity audience gathered at the Audi- 
torium Theater in Spokane, Wash., for 
her concert there. In San Francisco she 
was heard by an audience more than 
double the size of that which attended 
her former recital there. 





Louise Pascova, soprano and sister of 
Carmen Pascova of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and F. Taggart, formerly 
of Covent Garden, were the principal 
artists on the program of the British 
Empire National Night, given recently 
at Earl Hall, Columbia University. 
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Tracing Negro Song to Its Jungle Sources 





Valuable Work by Natalie Curtis Ravexls Polyphony and Rhythmic Complexity of African 
Folk-Music—Melodies of Much Beauty Sung by, Youths from Forests of the Dark 
Continent—Important American Supplement Added to Grove’s Dictionary—Fine Text- 
Book by Clarence G. Hamilton—Montagu-Nathan Discusses Soap and Symphony— 
Views on Study of Music Expounded by Charles H. Farnsworth 














O longer need the music of the 

American Negro make a plea for 
recognition. It has already become an 
inseparable part of our national expres- 
sion.. The naive utterance of the Spiri- 
tual has found its place in concert pro- 
grams, and America has become vocal 
in a syncopated, alluring music, trace- 
able directly to Negro outpourings. This 
is due partly to the insinuating music 
itself, partly to the work of the black 
man’s own musicians, and partly to the 
labor of a few who have interested them- 
selves in American folk-lore. 

Natalie Curtis (Mrs. Paul Burlin) 
made a memorable record of Negro mu- 
sic in her volumes in the Hampton series, 
and in her latest book, “Songs and Tales 
from the Dark Continent” (New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc.) she traces the black 


man’s gift to its source. 

The story of how this book was writ- 
ten is almost as engrossing as its con- 
tents. After her work with the Ameri- 
can Negro, Miss Curtis was eager to visit 
the floriferous jungles of Africa, there 
to record the songs of the natives. The 
war raised up a forbidding wall. 

To Hampton, however, had come two 
full-blooded Africans, who, rich in tales 
and songs of their people, eagerly 
listened to the suggestion that they sing 
their songs to her and thereby enable 
America the better to comprehend the 
soul of their race. 


One of these youths, Simango, of the. 


Ndau tribe, lived his youth in the vil- 
lages of his people. From his earliest 
years he inhaled the breath of pagan 
life, joining in the ceremonies and 
dances, cowering in dread before witches 
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and the dead. Finally, missionaries 
provided him with the means to come to 
America. The other youth, Madikane 
Cele, a Zulu of royal blood, was sent over 
by his father who had been converted 
by the missionaries. 

Miss Curtis met them, as they came 
straight from the Dark Continent, the 
rich melodies of their people still vividly 
in mind. 

Musically, these songs preserved by 
Miss Curtis have long left the primitive 
stage. A polyphony unknown to most 
early music is here, and a sense of form 
and symmetry not to bé denied. Rhyth- 
mically, the works astound. The com- 
plexity of the beats, unfamiliar, forceful, 
is barbaric and gripping. The most ex- 
traordinary examples are found in the 
Rain Ceremonies, in which solo voice and 
chorus sing in harmony against the 
syncopated and varied rhythms of three 
drums while a sombre moving tread of 
slow dancing feet marks a foundation. 

For exquisite melodic outline there is 
the lament of a widow over her hus- 
band’s death. To words, sonorous and 
solemn as a Dor merges utterance, there 
is a setting of much dignity, of imposing 
structure, whose plaintive phrases, slur 
downward, like the tears in the African 
proverb that “fall backward into the 
heart.” 


The collection is numerous and pre- 
cious to the art world. Symbol of word 
and melody merge to make vocal gems. 
There are the spirit ceremonies in which 
the benumbing terror of the black is 
visualized; children’s songs and tales 
merry and prankish ; love songs of a rare 
and elusive impressionism. 

Of the Zulu songs, somewhat more 
warlike, some bearing a white influence, 
the most exquisite is a Song of Love, 
with words as elusive as the poetry of 
the East. 

Besides its music the volume contains 
a treasure of other material and leading 
scientists have appraised it as the full- 
est and most authentic record of African 
folk lore. Miss Curtis’s books have a 
noble purpose which she restates thus 
in her African volume: “This book, fruit 
of much dedicated toil, is offered to white 
men and black—offered not as an 
achievement, but as a prophecy. May 
its pages, devoted to a true portrayal of 
African thought, make an unconscious 
plea for that sympathy which shall bring 
nearer the dream of justice and recogni- 
tion of spiritual values as well as geo- 
graphical and political rights of nations. 
The brutal carnage of the world war has 
shattered the belief that true civiliza- 
tion is anywhere a complete accomplish- 
ment. It is still an ideal. Should it not 
now be more than ever a composite ideal? 
For only when we admit that each race 
owes something to the other, only when 
we realize our vast mutual human in- 
debtedness, may we hope for that inter- 
racial and international tolerance, un- 
derstanding and co-operation which can 
at last bring permanent peace.” 


A Supplement to Grove 


A PUBLICATION that should prove 
invaluable to all who are interested 
in the musical progress of America is 
the American Supplement to “Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians” 
(New York: The Macmillan Company). 
The importance of a work that adds a 
complementary book to the five volumes 
that have long held a proud place on 
the musical bookshelf is manifest. It is 
some ten years since the latest edi- 
tion of Grove was completed, and this 


“sixth volume” brings up to’ date not 
only the articles relating to American 
music and musicians, but also supple- 
ments the information concerning many 
prominent foreign musicians. This, of 
course, in addition to printing the large 
amount of material that is warranty for 
the volume. The term “American” as 


«At is used in the book, applies to the 


Canadian as well, consideration being 
given in a Psi note to the friendly 
musicians and their consist- 


are 


ent attitude of recognizing no political 
boundaries in art. The editor, Waldo 
Selden Pratt, and his associate, Charles 
N. Boyd, have performed an exacting 


task in a thorough manner, and they | 


have every right to be proud of the re- 
sult of labors that must have been ap- 
proached with some trepidation. 

An unusual arrangement is followed 
in the new book, inasmuch as it is divided 
into two distinct but interrelated parts. 
The first part is a brief historical in- 
troduction, subdivided into periods and 
including registers of musicians and 
others who have contributed to the prog- 
ress of the art. There is no attempt to 
give a history of musical evolution. The 
editors are content to show “the condi- 
tions surrounding that evolution and 
some of the social connections of musical 
effort.” 
comments on the immigration that en- 
riched the United States in the Nine- 
teenth Century and the possibility of a 
similar enrichment, “particularly on the 
side of imaginative and artistic culture,” 
from the later infusion of racial ele- 
ments, in spite of the greater difficulties 
of assimilation. Foreigners by birth 
and training have exerted a great influ- 
ence on American art, but there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
native musicians. Because of this, the 
view is advanced that “the persistence 
of the old tradition in favor of music and 
musicians from overseas has since 1900 
become increasingly unfortunate.” The 
tradition of the necessity for foreign 
study is also considered. The force of 
this, it is held, has been much diminished 
because of the excellent educational ad- 
vantages offered at home. “It no longer 
works hardship. But while it lasted, like 
the other tradition about the superiority 
of foreign-born artists, it played its part 
in keeping the standards and trend of 
music in America singularly cosmo- 
politan—not_ strictly indigenous, but 
compiled from many sources.” The 
reader is reminded of the favorable con- 
ditions that have arisen, mostly since 
1900. And now, recitalists and teachers 
“are giving far more attention to Ameri- 
can works, and several publishers are 
specializing in them. Thus at length the 
musical public is becoming aware of 
much that lies ready at its hand.” 

It is not from the historical introduc- 
tion that this supplementary book de- 
rives its value, but from the wealth of 
material gathered and presented in the 
familiar style of Grove. The American 
Supplement is a worthy production; a 
long desired adjunct to a work recog- 
nized as standard. 


To Develop Music Appreciation 


URING his career as a teacher, Clar- 

ence G. Hamilton, professor of Mu- 
sic at Wellesley College, has produced 
much excellent writing on musical mat- 
ters, but he has published nothing more 
valuable than his recently issued work 
“Music Appreciation.” (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Company). This is a book that 


Not a little interesting are the . 


Piano Pieces and Songs,” a compilatio: 
prepared for purposes of illustration, i 
can be used to great advantage. Th 
amateur concert-goer can enrich hi 
knowledge of musical form and add im 
measurably to his enjoyment by a stud 
of its pages. 

The work explains the different typ 
of music; how they are built up by th 
composer. There are three main divi 
sions. The first deals with types o 
piano-music. Beginning with the sim 
ple dance, Professor Hamilton describe 
the etude, theme with variations, tran 
scription, sonata, fugue, fantasia, an 
other forms. The second division is cd 
voted to chamber and orchestral musi 
and there is a full exposition of the syn 
phony and the concert overture, in addi 
tion to divers types of chamber musi 
Vocal music is treated in the last pai 
of the work; folk-songs, art song an 


' ballad, opera and oratorio being di: 


cussed. 


In each case the author gives a clea 
definition of the type under considera 
tion, explaining its peculiarities, an 
often adding brief historical notes tha 
claim the interest of the reader. The 
follow questions relating to principle 
The reader is left to answer these ques 
tions for himself, certain guiding line 
being thrown out. This is a course tha 
will appeal to serious students, and thos: 
who follow it must necessarily be bene 
fited. References to specific composi 
tions are made and the works are ana 
lyzed in an interesting way. As Pro 
fessor Hamilton says, the reader is 
equipped for the exercise of his own 
judgment, which is “unhampered in it 
application to the special work Ender 
consideration.” 


It is pointed out that there are “many 
and increasing ways in which courses 
in music appreciation are conducted.” 
Of these the “most important and far 
reaching” are those of schools and co!- 
leges. In his preliminary remarks th: 
author lays down some very excellen' 
suggestions for study. The _ essenti«! 
aim of instruction in appreciation, he 
says, is “to give the pupil the power of 
thinking in no uncertain terms about the 
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Reviews of New Books on Music 
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music which he hears or plays.” For 
“vague and shadowy adjectives like 
‘pretty,’ ‘sweet,’ ‘doleful,’ or ‘stupid,’ 
which frequently mark the limit of the 
auditor’s musical intelligence,” the aim 
‘s to substitute “the more specialized 
and accurate criticisms that will be given 
1y an auditor to whom the message of 
music is adequately conveyed and by 
vhom this message may in turn be 
ransmitted to others.” 
“Musie Appreciation” 
eive a cordial welcome. 


Soap or Symphony 

rr\0 convert the “unintelligent listener” 

and bring him to a realization of 
the beauties of orchestral performances 
might be described as the purpose of the 
little book, “The Orchestra and How to 
Listen to It” (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) which M. Montagu- 


Nathan prepared some time ago for the 
“Library of Music and Musicians.” It 
is almost condemnatory to talk of “pur- 
pose” in one way, for this is no work 
laden. with technicalities or burdened 
with pedagogic formula. The learned 
author who has commented ofttimes and 
brilliantly on Russian music and musi- 
cians, is content to give a simple and 
lucid exposition of the orchestra for the 
benefit of the uninitiated. He is sincere 
n his desire to see a widespread love 
for the orchestra. He hopes he will not 
be “accused of a lurking ambition to 


will surely re- 


become a ‘best-seller’ if he expresses a 
pious hope that the day may not be 
distant on which that locality that does 
not possess and support its own orches- 
tra will be deemed unworthy to control 
its own destinies.” The devotion of a 
few hours to a fairly simple matter, he 
points out, will enable the once unintel- 
ligent listener to meet music, “not as a 
stranger whose features he daily ad- 
mires from the opposite side of the 
street, but as a friend from whose in- 
tellect he constantly enlarges his own, 
whose physical attractiveness is bait an 
outward token of profoundly interesting 
mental activity and psychological move- 
ment.” He then describes the orches- 
tral groups, the principles of sound- 
production and the individual instru- 
ments and their sounds. There are 
many examples of scoring to illustrate 
his remarks. The book is a capital pro- 
duction and should find as much favor 
here as it did upon its publication in 
England. We are reminded by Mr. 
Nathan of a precept delivered by the 
author of “Erewhon” to the effect that 
the test of enjoyment is to find whether 
or not you are looking at the soap ad- 
vertisement at the end of the program. 
The symphony and not the soap should 
be the aim of every concert-goer. 


Concerning Uncle Phil 


¢é7FT\HE most subtle and pervasive in- 

fluence in music, one that affects 
the taste and judgment of everybody,” 
says Uncle Phil, “comes from the music 
we daily hear, so that the first and 
fundamental problem is: How to listen 
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to music.” Uncle Phil is a character 
invented by Charles H. Farnsworth, as- 
sociate professor of music, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to enable 
him to expound his views on the study 
of music in a conversational way. The 
exposition, staggering a little under a 
weight of words, makes up a_ book 
entitled “How to Study Music” (New 
York: The Macmillan Company). Pro- 
fessor Frank M. McMurry, in a brief 
introduction, says the author is address- 
ing the student rather than the teacher. 
This seems to be the most feasible ex- 
planation of the mode. No reader of 
awakened consciousness, keenly pursuing 
musical information, could find much of 
interest in this verbose effort of an au- 
thority who might have written to much 
better purpose. Perhaps the object is 
to attract very young minds; but it is not 
the sort of thing likely to convert them 
to the sweet uses of music. Any young- 
ster in a state of “normalcy” would vote 
this loquacious Phil a poor upholder of 
the avuncular traditions in literature. 
He is neither wicked nor sportive. He 
just talks and talks, dispensing musical 
wisdom as he goes along. For the 
teacher there is something valuable in 
these conversations, if he lacks the ca- 
pacity to see eye to eye with the child 
pupil, for they will help him to better 
appreciate the psychology of the situa- 
tion. 


MRS. MARUCHESS PLAYS 
NEW BRITISH SONATA 








Violinist Aided by James Friskin in 
Presentation of Admirable Work 
by John Ireland 


That there is a desire among some 
of the concert violinists to play things 
other than the conventional répertoire 
was attested on Tuesday afternoon, 


March 1, when Alix Young Maruchess 
appeared in recital at the Princess Thea- 
ter and gave another New York hear- 
ing to John Ireland’s Sonata in A Minor 
(his second). Mrs. Maruchess was as- 
sisted in the performance of this ad- 
mirable contemporary British piece by 
James Friskin. The sonata, which 
when it was heard for the first time in 
London-town was something of a sensa- 
tion, is a splendid composition, which 
like so many sonatas falls short in its 
final movement. There is enough that 
is good in it, however, to warrant its 
being heard frequently. 

Vitali’s broad and noble Chaconne, a 
rather nice Sonata in G Minor by one 
John Stanley (1713-1786) arranged by 
the prolific Alfred Moffat and two Eng- 
lish eighteenth century pieces called 
“Knotting” and “Farmer’s Wedding,” 
also operated upon by Professor Moffat, 
made up the other part of the program, 
with a final group devoted to two 
Michael Press transcriptions, of Rach- 
maninoff’s “Vocalise,”—this piece played 
much too quickly,—and a cheap Fuchs 
Waltz, a Brahms Hungarian Dance and 
an Eklog by Kramer. There is in Mrs. 
Maruchess’s playing a _ very fine 
sincerity and musical. understanding 
that delight the discriminating listener. 
Technically she is well grounded—her 
masters were Press, Sevcik and Auer— 
and her tone is full and rich. There 
were slight inaccuracies of pitch occa- 
sionally, caused by nervousness. The 
audience was not large but it was out- 
spoken in its admiration of the player. 
Mr. Friskin in the Ireland sonata co- 
operated rather well. Less good were 
the accompaniments of Alberta Mat- 
thews. 


SOKOLSKY-FREID IN RECITAL 








Pianist and Organist Offers Excellent 
Program at Reappearance 


Sara Sokolsky-F reid, pianist-organist, 
was heard in recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 28. This 
versatile musician offered a program 
composed of both piano and organ music. 
Opening with piano works which in- 
cluded the seldom-played Doumka of 
Tchaikovsky, two Chopin Preludes and 
an Etude, two compositions of Grieg, 
one of the Gaertner-Friedman “Viennese 
Dances,” two pieces of Richard Ham- 
mond called “Aux Etoiles” and “The 
Wind,” the latter dedicated to the inter- 


preter and heard for the first time, and 
Liszt’s transcription of the “Liebestod,” 
a diversified program was rounded out 
on the organ with Bach’s G Minor Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in G Minor, arrange- 
ments of two Schubert melodies and the 
Liszt Fantasia and Fugue on the chorale 
“Ad nos, ad salutarem undam.” 

As on former occasions Mme. Sokol- 
sky-Freid showed throughout a taxing 
program the fleetness of finger for 
which she is well known. Numerous en- 
cores were demanded by an enthusiastic 
audience, testifying to the admiration 
which the public feels for this dually- 
equipped performer. 





Virginia Teachers to Hold Convention 
in Richmond 


.ROANOKE, VA., March 5.—The Vir- 
ginia State Music Teachers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention in Rich- 
mond, . Va., on April 4, 5 and 6. 
Florence C. Baird, president, who has 
devoted herself untiringly to the de- 
velopment of this organization, has writ- 
ten the music teachers throughout the 
State, reviewing the important features 
of 1920 convention held in Roanoke, at 
which time the association was or- 
ganized, and setting forth an outline of 
the plans for 1921. Great interest is 
being shown in the convention. G. H. B. 


The Criterion Male Quartet, John 
Young and Frank Mellor, tenors; George 
Reardon, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, 
baritone, gave a recital at the Harvard 
aan York, Sunday afternoon, 

eb. 27. 
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Self-Expression the Road to Art 





Text Is Essence of the Song—Voice, a Medium for the Message 
—The Importance of Being Earnest; and Simple 
By NELSON ILLINGWORTH 








[In the following article Mr. Illing- 
worth, the Australian singer of lieder, 
presents his views on song interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Illingworth is now associated 
with the Oscar Saenger studios as 
teacher of song interpretation. Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. } 


INCE text is the cause and embodi- 
ment of the song, then text is the 
thing to be interpreted, and so completely 
that its full meaning and picture be 
made intelligent to all. Schubert, Schu- 


mann, Wagner, Verdi, Franz, Wolf, 
Grieg—all have spoken strongly on this 
point. Franz indicated the secret of in- 
terpretation when he said: “It is easy 
to sing my songs if the vocalist saturates 
himself with the poem and thus en- 
deavors to reproduce the musical con- 
tent.” Verdi sent the libretto first to 
the vocalist and said, virtually, “Therein 
all lies; the music, if it be worthy, will 
do naught but enhance its appeal.” 
Wagner has said that “bar lines, etc., do 
not exist for the artist.” Schubert used 
few, and often no, expression marks. 
What more is needed beyond this for 
faith and conviction to do? The text 
contains all and determines all—tempi, 
rhythm, expression, everything. 
not mean quite the same to this one or 
that one, for no two think or feel quite 
alike. And herein lies the absurdity of 
slavish capitulation to tradition. And 
again, just as there is some difference in 
us to-day from what pertained yester- 
day, we shall be convincing only if we 
express what we feel just at this mo- 
ment. Consistency, except to principle, 
is a bugbear and a lie, if we be truly 
progressing. So let us voice now, with 
all the truth of now and its authority, 
this something which is a part of life. 
This voicing cannot be taught, but only 
be born of a life rich in experience. 
Nor, even having the experience, can 
you voice it until you-have the courage 
to dare; the power to throw aside the 
enactments of a conventional environ- 
ment. The real teacher is not he who 
dogmatizes; but he who inspires you to 
a healthy wholehearted understanding of 
yourself and incites you to voice this, 
however crude and weak may be its be- 
ginning. Since you feel, why hesitate 
to express? The whole world is longing 
for reality and not semblance. Throw 
aside that hideous restraint which makes 
of all puppets of the same mould. Weep 
real tears, although they may not be 
of the blinding type that makes expres- 
sion impossible; laugh outright, although 
the laugh may not be of the exhausting 


It will - 
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variety. But go as close as you may. 
The poet and composer dared thus to ex- 
press. The expression of their souls 1s 
more beautiful than aught else, as also is 
yours. 

Herein lies the solution of so many 
singers’ difficulties, did they but know it. 
Mere voice and vocal technique have 
been their aim for so long that they are 
bound and hemmed in by it, forgetting 
that the instrument, however beautiful, 
be it voice, piano, or any other, is not 
the end but merely the medium through 
which the artist, as interpreter of life, 
delivers his message, and that as that 


message becomes more and more articu- 
late of the human elements of joy, sor- 
row and consolation, so shall they find 
their own deliverance and freedom. 
While not displaying one tithe of their 
art the vocally wise ones prate of a 
Mary Garden and a Geraldine Farrar, 
even while these artists remain supreme, 
beloved by the people because they are 
interpreters of the human elements com- 
mon to all; because they are queens 
of song and not of mere vocal sounds. 

Art is long, yes, but almost absurdly 
simple. The only real but big difficulty 
in these sophisticated days is to be sim- 
ple. To voice one’s feelings and thoughts 
in just so many words, t dare to be 
ourselves; that is the only royal road to 
art, the road of life, unsheltered life, 
weathered and seasoned by the elements. 
Self-expression, the one and only road 
to deliverance; here lies the whole vol- 
ume of interpretation. Inspiration is 
the need, and he who fans this spark, 
which all, however humble, possess, is 
the only true teacher. 





GIFT MEANS EXPANSION FOR CINCINNATI COLLEGE 





Generosity of Mrs. E. C. Alms Enables 
Conservatory to Purchase an 
Adjoining Building 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 1.—The 
Cincinnati College of Music, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Eleanor C. Alms, is 
to purchase the building adjoining the 
present College Dormitory which will 
be added to the institution’s equipment. 
It is known as the Ahlbrandt property 
and the gift approximates an outlay of 
$50,000. The gift is given in memory 
of the donor’s husband, Frederick H. 
Alms, who in his lifetime: was a devotee 
of things musical and known for his 
many charitable bequests. 


a 


The building is to be used by the col- 
lege in providing additional teaching 
and dormitory quarters, so much needed 
at present. The gift of Mrs. Alms 
made on the anniversary of her late 
husband’s birth, carries with it the funds 
necessary properly to remodel the prop- 
erty, originally built as a _ hotel, to 
render it suitable for college purposes. 
Last May Mrs. Alms gave the College 
of Music $15,000 in the form of three 
scholarships in memory of her husband. 

The acquisition of the new building 
will make the College contiguous to Mu- 
sic Hall, and when remodelled the prop- 
erty will have an imposing frontage 
on Elm Street. W. S. G. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Gives 
Musicale 


The regular musicale of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 27, in the Carnegie 
Hall studio of the president, Mrs. Leila 
Cannes. Roberto Moranzoni, conductor 


of the Metropolitan Opera, was the guest. 


of honor. Lucille Oliver, pianist, played 
the F Minor Ballade of Chopin and the 
“Mazeppa Etude Transcendante” of 
Liszt. Rosemary Paff, a fourteen-year- 
old soprano, gave the “Caro Nome” aria 
from “Rigoletto” and the Valse from 
“Roméo et Juliette,” with Grace Thom- 
son at the piano. Particularly well liked 
was the Leila Troland Gardner song, 
“TLove’s Vision,” which was given by Su- 
zanne Zimmerman, contralto, with the 
composer at the piano. In place of Carlo 
Ionciso, tenor, who had been announced 
but was unable to appear, a young vio- 


linist acquitted himself ably of two 


solos. 





Althouse “Says It in Song” 


On his tour to the Pacific Coast and 
back, Paul Althouse recently sang in a 
city where he was so well liked that he 
was invited to attend the luncheon of a 
business men’s club as guest of honor 
the following day. As it was not neces- 
sary for him to leave until 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon for his next engagement, 
Mr. Althouse accepted. His embarrass- 
ment was as great as his surprise when, 
following the luncheon, he was asked to 
make a speech. Noting his not un- 
natural distress, someone called out, 
“Say it in song,” and Mr. Althouse did. 
He strode over to a piano which stood 
conveniently by and gave one of the 
numbers which had been best liked at 
his concert, “Lassie o’ Mine.” 





Althouse Filling Two Dates in Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Paul Althouse, who is now on a com- 
prehensive tour of the West, has been 
engaged to sing two performances in 
Lincoln, Neb., on the afternoon of 
March 30 and the evening of March 31. 
In the -afternoon he will appear before 
the student body of the local high school 
and in the evening in the City Audi- 
torium. 


Lhevinne and Maier Give Recitals in 
Toledo, Ohio 


ToLeDO, OHIO, March 3.—Two splen- 
did piano recitals took place at Scott 
Auditorium last week, when Joseph 
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Lhevinne closed the Musical Art Course 
with a recital, Feb. 28, and Guy Maier 
gave a program for children, Feb. 25, 
under the auspices of the Piano Teach- 
ers’ Association. Unfortunuately, the 
course has been poorly attended owing 
to its delay in getting into the field, 
which fact even the great name of Lhe- 
vinne could not overcome. His playing 
was superb, especially in the Brahms 
“Paganini” Variations. Mr. Maier 
played to a crowded house, mostly chil- 
dren, and through his remarkable per- 
sonality, held attention every minute. 
d. H. H. 


Lashanska to Give New York Recital 


Her only New York recital appear- 
ance of this season will be made by 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of March 15. This 
will be the third concert in the series 
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arranged by the Alumni Association’ of 
the Institute of Musical Art, and its 
proceeds will be devoted to the endow. 
ment of a memorial scholarship for stu 
dents of singing. While she was study 
ing piano with him, Alexander Lambert 
discovered that Mme. Lashanska had a 
voice of extraordinary quality and sent 
her to his friend, Frank Damrosch, head 
of the Institute, for further advice. At 
the Institute she studied for a time with 
Madeleine Walther and Etelka Gerster. 
Later she spent some years with Mme 
Frieda Ashforth. When Marcella Sem. 
brich retired from the stage, Mme 
Lashanska came under her tutelage and 
has remained with her since. 





Selby C. Oppenheimer to Manage Chi- 
cago Opera Engagement in San 
Francisco 
It was stated in the issue of MUSICA: 
AMERICA of Feb. 12, that F. W. Heal, 
of San Fransco, who was in New Yor} 
at the time, might take the Chicago 
Opera Association to San Francisco for 
an engagement during the _ spring 
MUSICAL AMERICA has received a letter 
from Selby C. Oppenheimer, manager, 
of that city, in which he states that h: 
has already booked the Chicago force: 
for a two weeks’ engagement, beginning 
April 11, and that Mr. Healy will in no 
way be connected with the enterprise. 
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March ier muUe ECA L AMERICA, 35 
California Educators Summon Musicians to Conference 





A Group of the Delegates to the Music Conference Held in Sacramento, Cal., 


ACRAMENTO, CAL., March 3.— 

Approximately 100 delegates, includ- 
ing teachers and supervisors of music in 
the publie schools, attended the two-day 
music conference under the auspices of 
the State Board of Education in the 
Senate chamber of the State Capitol, 
Sacramento, Feb. 11 and 12. The purpose 
of the conference was to find means for 


furthering the study of music in the pub- 
lie schools. Margaret S. McNaught, com- 
missioner of elementary schools, pre- 
sided. 

An outstanding feature was the pres- 
entation of a music outline for rural 
schools to give the children of small 
communities the same opportunities for 
the study of music as those enjoyed in 


the larger city schools. The need of 
more and better trained teachers for 
the music courses was urged. Several 
teachers participated in the spirited dis- 
cussion on the use of the State series 
of text-books. Many recommendations 
were made on how to obtain the best 
results with these books and supplement- 
ary material. 


Herman Trutner of Oakland, in a talk 
on bands and orchestras, brought out the 
fact that many pupils were stimulated 
to study with private instructors owing 
to their great interest awakened in the 
schoolroom. Agnes Moore Fryberger 
gave a most instructive and interesting 
talk on music appreciation and the phon- 
ograph as an aid. She declared that all 
over the country there was a great de- 
mand for the right material and more 
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of it. At present there is too much that 
is not operative. 

Sacramento delegates who contributed 
papers on various subjects were Mary 
E. Ireland, supervisor of music in the 
elementary schools, who spoke on the 
content and use of the State series of 
text-books and teachers’ manuals; Ellen 
Hughes, supervisor of music in the high 


school, on the certification of special 
teachers, elementary and_ secondary; 
Florine Wenzel, California State Music 


Teachers’ Association, on how to in- 
crease the interest of students in the 
study of music outside of high school; 
Mrs. W. Longbotham, on how women’s 
clubs may further the cause of music, 
and Mrs. Donald Green, on the work 
and possibilities of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. 

A feature of the evening program, 
Feb. 11, was the concert given by the 
Elementary School Orchestra, under the 


Posed on the Steps of the State Capitol 


direction of Mary E. Ireland. The chil- 
dren of this orchestra have been trained 
entirely in the public school free music 
classes. 

A conference dinner was served by 
eighteen pupils of the Domestic Science 
Class of the William Land School. 

The first annual music conference last 
year was a one-day session. The keen 
interest aroused and its fruitful results 
influenced the State Board of Education 
to give two days to this year’s program. 
The Board also devoted one entire day 
in Oakland during the past year to a 
consideration of music. These meetings 
cannot fail to inspire the teacher to more 
progressive musical work during the 
coming season and in the future. Asso- 
ciations of those bound together by com- 
mon interests are an important factor 
in the life of every sensible teacher and 
his trusting pupils. 

F. W. 





TOSCANINI VISITS OMAHA 


Frances Nash Has Enthusiastic Home- 
Coming—Appears with Graveure 
OMAHA, NEB., March 3.—Arturo Tos- 
canini and La Scala Orchestra took 
Omaha by storm when they were pre- 


sented at the City Auditorium, by the 
American Legion, on Friday evening. 
An audience great in numbers and 


enthusiasm heard a program that in- 
cluded the “Barber of Seville’ Overture, 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, Vic- 
tor' de Sabata’s “Juventus,” the Death 
Scene from “Tristan” and “Carnevale 
Piedmontese,” by Sinigaglia. Suavity 
of tone and fidelity to details were out- 


standing features of the work. 
On Sunday afternoon, at the Brandeis 
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Theater, the Tuesday Musical Club pre- 
sented Frances Nash and Louis Gra- 
veure in joint recital. Some years have 
elapsed since Miss Nash last appeared 
in her “home town” and her friends and 
admirers were out in force to hear her. 
Incidentally they well nigh buried her 
in flowers after her first number. The 
critical spirit, which, of course, was 
“also present” found little to feed upon. 
Opening with MacDowell’s Eroica So- 
nata, the pianist gave a reading full of 
poetry, dignity and fascination. Miss 
Nash has a very adequate technique 
which she uses legitimately, and her in- 
sight for the poetic content of a work 
gives her playing artistic distinction. 
Her program included Chopin numbers 
and some modern numbers and numerous 
extras had to be conceded. Mr. Gra- 
veure had not previously been heard in 
this city and he made an instant con- 
quest with his smooth musical tones and 
dramatic delivery. A group of Mous- 
sorgsky songs, novelties here, created 
a deep impression. Edouard Gendron, 
accompanist for Graveure, proved him- 
self a pianist of high attainments. 
E. L. W. 
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NEW MUSIC: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 





Arthur Hin- To the credit of an 
ton’s Noble American publisher, Ar- 
Piano Concerto thur Hinton’s Concerto 
in D Minor in D Minor for Piano 


and Orchestra (J. Fisch- 
er & Bro.) has recently been published. 
Not only has this imposing work by one 
of the aolest of living British composers 
been brought out with the orchestral 
part reduced for 
a second piano, but 
the full orchestral 
partitur has also 
been published in 
stunning fashion, 
in a score having 
a 16-in. page. 

The work is not 
a new composition 
from Mr. Hinton’s 
pen. It has been 
played by his wife, 
the noted pianist, 
Katharine Good- 
son, both abroad 
and in America, at 
the Worcester 
(Mass.) Festival, 
some years ago, 
and with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, too, in Minneapolis, if we mis- 
take not. But it is as fine to-day as 
then, perhaps finer; for it has shown 
that it can stand the test of a period 
of years. And that is a test that only a 
fraction of the music written in our day 
can survive. There is nothing ephemeral 
about a single measure of this concerto; 
it is solid music, music that has in it a 
Brahmsian wholesomeness, and a_ per- 
sonal note at the same time. Little ef- 
fects of color for color’s sake, the kind 
of thing that our 1921 composers dote 
on, have not engaged Mr. Hinton’s at- 
tention in the composing of this work. 
Not that there is not plenty of color in 
the partitur. But where there is color 
it is there because the thematic material 
demands it, and is part and parcel of it. 

The work is divided as follows: I. 
Allegro con spirito. D Minor, 4/4. 
II. Allegro vivace, B Flat Major, 3/4. 
III. Andante con moto, E Flat Major, 
4/4, a brief three-page movement, lead- 
ing into IV. Moderato, mu con spirito, 
9/8. In the opening movement the first 
theme is a bold, rugged and superbly 
fashioned utterance, contrasted with a 
lyrical second theme. The Allegro vi- 
vace is the scherzo of the concerto, 
dainty in its main subject, piquantly or- 
chestrated, with a middle part in F 
Major, Quasi tempo di valse. There is 
a lovely English horn solo in the An- 
dante con moto, which occupies the 
larger part of the movement, the solo 
piano remaining silent while the wind in- 
strument sings the theme of the move- 
ment. Then the piano enters with some 
transitional measures, resembling in a 
way the second half of the second theme 
of the first movement. The song of the 
English horn is repeated a fifth higher, 
this time in the oboe. The last move- 
ment is the typical finale, strongly 
rhythmed, with plenty of passage work 
for the solo instrument and a nicely 
conceived second subject. The last part 
of the concerto is in D Major, closing 
with a Poco animato, brilliant and tri- 
umphant. 

Mr. Hinton seems to have achieved 
something in this composition that few 
contemporary composers have done in the 
writing of a concerto. He has obtained 
the correct balance between solo part 
and orchestra; he has written most 
effectively for the solo piano and at 
the same time written for the orchestra 
a part that will occupy the attention of 
orchestra players. Modern piano con- 
certos are so often neglectful of the de- 
mands of a concert pianist, giving the 
bulk of the material to the orchestra. 
That is, of course, the reason that con- 
cert pianists of the day do not play them 
and bore us instead, playing Liszt’s E 
Flat, Rubinstein’s D Minor, Grieg’s A 
Minor concertos, and other hackneyed 
pieces ad nauseam. It will be interesting 
to see, now that the Arthur Hinton con- 
certo is published, whether concert- 
pianists of the day are really anxious 
to add a new concerto to their repertoire. 
If they are anxious, here is the concerto. 
In our humble opinion it contains pre- 
cisely the thing that they claim to be 
looking for. Pianistically and musically 
it is worth while in the truest sense of 
the word. Our compliments to the com- 
poser and to the publishers, J. Fischer 
& Bro., for issuing it in such a distin- 
guished edition. The score has on it a 
dedication “To my wife, Katharine Good- 
son Hinton.” 





Arthur Hinton 





The name of Bartok 
ought to inspire awe in 
our hearts, for he has 
been spoken of as the 
Hungarian ultra-modernist par excel- 
lence, the man who is the Stravinsky of 
his country. Several albums of piano 
pieces by him*have come to us and an 
“Allegro Barbaro” (Vienna: Universal 
Edition). This piece is a capital piano 
composition comparatively brief, and not 
at all shocking to persons who are 
familiar with Leo Ornstein’s 
Man’s Dance.” It is six pages of bar- 
baric dance rhythm, harmonically free 
and powerful in the statement of its 
theme. 

The albums_ are 
“Rumanische Volksténze aus Ungarn 
(Rumanian Folkdances from Hun- 
gary)” “Rumanische Weihnachtslieder 
aus Ungarn (Rumanian Christmas 
Songs from Hungary),” (these compris- 
ing two sets of ten short songs each), and 


Bela Bartok, 
The Magyar 
Stravinsky! 


three: first, 


finally “Fiinfzehn Ungarische Bauern- 
lieder (Fifteen Hungarian Peasant 
Songs).” Mr. Bartok has arranged for 


piano solo the Rumanian folkdances, 
and given them his individual harmonic 
background. On the whole, he has kept 
them as simple as possible; in fact, the 
Rumanian Christmas songs he has ar- 
ranged without employing octaves at all, 
so that they are in the technical ability 
of all who play the piano. Most inter- 
esting of the three albums we consider 
the “Hungarian Peasant Songs,” which 
include first a set of “Vier alte Weisen” 
or four old airs, things of genuine 
beauty. Then follows a clever Scherzo, 
a Ballade (Tema con variazioni) and 
then a group of nine old folkdances, 
these very attractive. 

That Bartok is of the Schénberg school 
there can be no doubt. His harmonic 
thought is of the stripe that was made 
known to us, when the music of the com- 
poser of “Verklarte Nacht” was first 
heard here. Bela Bartok has technical 
mastery and has made much of these 
folktunes. But they lack the warmth 
that we are certain they possess in less 
sophisticated harmonizations. 

* * * 


York Bowen’s name first 
appeared on programs 
in America when Efrem 
Zimbalist some ten 
years or so ago played 
his Suite for violin and piano in his con- 
certs here. Since then we have heard 
other works by Mr. Bowen and have 
recognized him as a British composer of 
the day who has something to say. In 
his “Four Chinese Lyrics” (Enoch & 
Sons) published in album form he has 
done for a medium voice and piano songs 
that stand high in the day’s output. The 
titles are “The Gourd Has Still its Bit- 
ter Leaves” “The Morning Glory Climbs 
Above my Head,” “I Saw the Marsh with 
Rushes Dank and Green” and “The 
Wind Blows from the North.” 

Arnold Bax’s three songs are settings 
of poems by A. E. Housman and Sheila 
MacCarthy. Like his other songs that 
we have spoken about in these columns, 
these three songs reveal that fine phan- 
tasy and Keltic beauty that Mr. Bax 
can command so well in his compositions. 
The best of the three is the setting of 
the familiar Housman poem “When I 
Was One-and Twenty,” which begins 
with folk-like simplicity and preserves 
the mood of the poem superbly. These 
songs are also for a medium voice, and 
are issued under one cover. 

Julius Harrison has set Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s “Sudden Light” (Enoch & 
Sons), a great poem in its every inflec- 
tion. The music (though it may not be 
as great as the poem) is of a very fine 
quality and is. one of the best things 
we have seen by this composer. Edi- 
tions for medium and low voice are 
issued. 

All of these songs are issued in most 
attractive and dignified form in the series 
known as “The Enoch Art Song 
Library.” a distinct credit to the London 
house which has put them forward. We 
take it that the special edition given 
them is to distinguish them from the 
English “ballads,” which the house of 
Enoch publishes so successfully. 

- * - 


New English 
Art-Songs of 
Bax, Harrison 


and Bowen 


Mr. For the first time Mr. 
Goossens’s Goossens disappoints us 
“Nature in his new set of piano 
Poems” for pieces, issued under one 
the Piano cover. They are called 


“Nature Poems” (Lon- 
don: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) and com- 
prise “Awakening,” “Pastoral” and 
“Bacchanal.” This is Mr. Goossens’s 


“Wild - 


Opus 25 and ought to represent him in ~ 


his present-day maturity. But in these 
three pieces, which run some twenty-five 
pages, there is little of that lovely 


‘poetry, that beauty and subtle fancy that 


attracted us to his music, when he was 
far less famous than he is to-day. The 
pieces are very complicated—unneces- 
sarily so, we feel—and they are less real 
than his other productions. Technically 
they are very advanced, and harmonical- 
ly they go their own unhampered way. 
But so does Mr. Goossens in his mag- 
nificent Sonata for violin and piano, 
which we praised so highly a few months 
ago in these columns. 

The pieces are put forward in a fine- 
ly gotten-up album. They are dedicated 
to Benno Moiseiwitsch. e should like 
to hear him play them while he is in 


America. Perhaps we will like them 
better then? 

* * * 
Marshall A first-class part-song 
Kernochan for male voices unac- 
Sets As a companied is Marshall 
Male Chorus Kernochan’s “Song of the 


Huntsmen” (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) which has just 
been issued. In this 
work, Mr. Kernochan 
has written for male chorus with un- 
usual mastery, obtaining fine, solid ef- 
fects with uninvolved means. The open- 
ing “tarantara!” going through the vari- 
ous voices begin- 
ning with the first 
basses, is a fine 
horn __ imitation. 
The main theme is 
direct and forceful 
and a most faith- 
ful setting of the 
splendid Richard 
Hovey poem. Our 
male choral _ so- 
cieties, who are 
seeking a rousing 
number, will look 
far to find a better 
one than this one 
both in text and 
music. It is not 


Hovey’s “Song 
of the Hunts- 
m en” 





Marshall Kernochan 
too difficult to sing, though it requires 
an able body of men’s voices to obtain 
its full effect. 


+ * * 
Descended Written for medium 
from Hermann voice, so that all who 
Lohr, Is It sing may try it, whether 
Not? they be high or low of 


range, a little ballad ap- 
pears, entitled “My Little Home on the 
Hill” (Forster Music Pub, Inc.), com- 
posed by Al Sweet to a text of his own. 
Melodically it is smooth and brilliantly 
unoriginal, which will, of course, not 
keep it from winning favor. For the 
persons who like this kind of a ballad, 
wouldn’t like it if it were. The English 
ballad composer, Hermann Lohr, is 
really responsible for this song quite as 
much as is Mr. Sweet. Our readers will, 


we hope, understand. A. W. K. 

* * * 
Easter Music John Prindle Scott has 
by John written an expressive 


Prindle Scott Easter duet for soprano 
and alto (it is also put 
forth in anthem form for mixed voices 
with tenor solo) in his new “Christ Is 
Risen” (Harold Flammer, Ince.). A 
Moderato in recitative introduces a mel- 
ody cf the most songful appeal which, 
though in three-quarter time, is dignified 
as well as euphonious, with no waltz 
suggestion to disturb its devotional spirit. 
The success of the same composer’s 
solo of last year, for Palm Sunday and 
general use. “Ride On! Ride On!” has 
prompted its present appearance in 
anthem form. The arrangement is ex- 
cellent and the short solo for high voice 
skillfully placed. It should be heard 
throughout the country this year. 


Four Four new anthems for 
Easter mixed voices (Oliver 
Anthems Ditson Co.), with an ap- 


propriate title-page let- 
tering of “Easter Anthems” in purple, 
have just come to hand. “Lift Up Your 
Voices Now,” by Stanley R. Avery, is 
well written and well climaxed. in march 
form, with a short solo for high’ voice; 
and, on Page 5, allows of an effective 
(optional) introduction of Gounod’s 
“Unfold, ve Portals.” “As It Began to 
Dawn,” by Gottfried H. Federlein, is 
very varied and effective, telling the 
whole Easter story in contrasted develop- 
ment of chorus and solo voices (tenor 
and alto). and with a jubilant choral 
close. “At the Sepulchre,” by George B. 


Nevin, is pleasing, easily singable 
has a good bass solo, as well as 
passages for alto and for tenor. Ch 
P. Scott’s “Easter Chimes,” finally, 
carol anthem which rings a happy 
of Easter bells, chorally, and introd 
a taking duet for soprano and teno 
ee, eae 


Edward Shippen Ba) 
in his “Unto the Pe: 
Day” (Boston Music ( 
has written a mos: 
pealing little four-part Easter car 
an Allegretto con moto, with a chan 
lyric solo for high voice, and a 


An Easter 
Carol for 
Four Parts 


climaxing chorus ending. It is w 
knowing. 

ok * * 
A Singer’s Claude Warford 


written a song (A) 

P. Schmidt Co.) 
text is, so to speak, an Easter 
though it is not specifically put fort 

an Easter number, in “Holy Da 
(high and low voice). Like other s. 
by Mr. Warford, it is vocally expres 
and free-flowing, lies nicely within ra) vc 
and shows a natural instinct for a ; 
melody-line. 


Easter Song 


* * * 


Harry Rowe Shelley, jy 
“Come See the Place 
Where Jesus Lay” (hig); 
and low voice). and Johp 
Prindle Scott, in “Light's 
Glittering Morn” (high and low voice), 
two new solos for Easter (G. Schirm:;). 
have given us songs of the most ap- 
proved type for the occasion. Each, }: 
a different way, offers a fine, upstan!ine 
devotional melody, one that the chure: 
singer can make highly effective, wi: 
the.mellow euphony which pleases 
gregations noticeably present in joth 
tune and accompaniment. Each sng 
has the proper climax, and there ¢a) 
be but little doubt that both wi! 
heard in many churches this Easter- 
tide. ° 


Easter Solos 
by Favorite 
Composers of - 


Sacred Song 


* 2 


William Arms 
Fisher Sets 
a Text from 


“Easter Morn,” by W:]- 
liam Arms Fisher 
(Oliver Ditson Co.), | 


St. John sacred song somewhat 
different in texture from 
the general run of its kind. It tells the 


Easter story in the words of St. John, 
ending with the Christ’s announcement: 
“T ascend unto my Father.” and does so 
with a contrasted and most effective in- 
terweaving of musical recitative and 
lvric song that gives their true devo- 
tional meaning to the words. The lyric 
theme which occurs three times, in °) 4. 
4/4 time, is especially lovely, and the 
final ‘page, Maestoso, nobly establishes 
the note of Easter gladness. The effect 
of the song lies in its genuine musical 
quality, and an expressive appeal whic! 
is spiritual as well as tonal. It is pub- 
lished for medium and for low voice. 
o* aK * 


A Group of “Songs of My Spanish 
Melodies Racy Soil (Cantares de mi 
with Iberian tierra),” by Julio Osma, 
Color (Boston Music Co.), 2 

group of four songs set 
to poems by Ramon de Campoamor, 
seems in truth to have been more or !e3s 
directly inspired, like so much of the 
music of ranados, by the Spanish folk- 
musie of the South, of Andalusia and 
Granada. The songs are very winning 
examples of colorful melody, in the case 
of the first, “Flee as I may your en- 
braces,” and the third, “Happier far | 
should be,” more purely lyric, in that 
of the two others, having a more (ra- 
matic inflection. Their vocal line often 
brings the triplets and a suggestion of 
the cantillations we associate with suc! 
charming musical reminiscences of the 
Moorish influence as the malaguena and 
the tirana, though their composer 145 
lent greater vocal refinement and ele- 
gance to these more obvious song-ty)pes 
in his original treatment. Aside from 
their interesting color, the songs 2f¢ 
eminently worth while—merely as s025. 

a * *” 


A Song “Yearning for You, %Y 
of C. Harold Lowden | //' 
Yearning Heidelberg Press) (0° 
not pretend to be mort 
than a ballad—but it is emphatic«:') 
a good one. The melody is naturally 
expressive, the composer shows (:5'° 
and skill in his straightforward pres°" 
tation of his theme, and in his sus’ 
ing accompaniment, and, simple as 
it voices a real appeal of ig 





Nina Koshetz, soprano, who ‘\* 
heard recently with the Detroit 5)" 
phony and with the Schola Cantor”: 
will give her first New York recita 4 
the Town Hall, Sunday after” 
March 27. 
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SSS 
New Music, Pulse-Stirring Conducting and 
Solo Work Mark Symphonic Week in N. Y. 


Stransky Introduces American Novelty of Tragic Mien by Reginald Sweet—Mengelberg Leads Bach 
- 3 la Mahler—Arrangement of Frank Quintet Brings Forward Damrosch in Réle of Pianist— 
Dohnanyi Plays Own Work Superbly with National Symphony—Toscanini’s Return Evokes 


Usual Tumult 





SSS SSS S———Ss——ouaaomoOo-—m—:,-—aeone eee 
Q the grist of subscription concerts by the three competitive New York orches- 
T tras was added a return program by Arturo Toscanini’s Scala forces in the week 


just past. 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 


The vital and vitalizing Italian brought to its feet a huge throng at the 
stirred to shouts of approbation by his leadership 


in a program devoted to Beethoven and Wagner. 


The Philharmonic’s three programs 
embraced a wide variety of exacting 
music, and included one first-time 
novelty by an American composer— 
Reginald Sweet’s Prelude, “Riders to 
the Sea.” Bach suites figured in both 
Mr. Stransky’s Philharmonic and Mr. 
Mengelberg’s National Symphony pro- 
grams, the former presenting the 
Major at his Thursday evening program, 
and the latter the B Minor at his con- 
certs Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
night. In the B Minor Mr. Mengelberg, 
after the fashion of Mahler, played the 
harpsichord part on a remodeled piano, 
in addition to conducting. 

The novelty of the program which 
brought the Symphony Society musi- 
cians back to New York on Sunday after- 
noon was Mr. Damrosch’s own arrange- 
ment for full string orchestra of César 
Franck’s Quintet for piano and strings. 
Mr. Damrosch himself played the piano 


part in this beautiful example of 
Franck’s genius. 
Soloists of the week were Erno 


Dohnanyi, with the National Symphony 
at its Sunday night popular program; 
Leopold Godowsky, also with the 
National, and Alexander Schmuller, vio- 
linist, with the Philharmonic. Mr. 
Dohnanyi, appearing with orchestra for 
the first time since his recent arrival in 
New York, played his own “Variations 
on a Nursery Air” in such a way as to 
corroborate those who hailed him at his 
recital ten days before as one of the 
finest pianists now in America. 





Damrosch at the Piano 


Relinquishing the baton to René 
Pollain, solo viola player of the orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch played the piano 
part of César Franck’s quintet for piano 
and strings at Sunday afternoon’s Sym- 
phony Society concert. The fervor of 
Franck’s exalted revery was intensified 
by Mr. Damrosch’s arrangement for the 
entire string orchestra, though it may 
well be that the character of the composi- 
tion was somewhat altered in the en- 
largement. It was well played, both 
with respect to the strings and the solo 
instrument. 

Brahms’s Third Symphony was some- 
what heavily projected by the orchestra 
under Mr. Damrosch, who did not fail, 
however, to emphasize many moments 
of lyric beauty Respighi’s “Fontane di 
Roma,” concluding the program, was 
euphoniously presented. As far as audi- 
ences give indication, it is wearing well 
in its repetitions by the various orches- 
tral program-makers who are bidding 


for the favor of New York’s concert- 
goers, 





Schmuller Aids Stransky 


Young Johann Sebastain Bach bids 
fair to become one of the most popular 
of composers figuring in contemporaneous 
orchestral programs if the applause 
Which recently has greeted expositions 
of his orchestral suites represents the 
‘true temper of audiences. At its concert 

ursday evening, the Philharmonic, 
under Stransky, played the ever charm- 













FOR YOUR PROGRAMS 


“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


Words and Music by Arthur A. Penn 


PUBLISHED BY M. WITMARK & SONS 


ing D Major—the suite which contains 
the aria that has caused so many Vi0- 
linists to rejoice in the sonority of the 
G string. The youth in this music was 
not to be denied, and the Philharmonic, 
playing it at a concert listed as No. 1492, 
gave it with the zest it demanded. _ 

Alexander Schmuller was the soloist. 
The violinist had established himself in 
two previous appearances as an inter- 
preter somewhat apart from the horde 
of virtuoso newcomers, and he played 
the Mendelssohn concerto very beauti- 
fully on this occasion. There were a few 
slips in his technique, but his tone was 
of singing loveliness and his style that 
of a true artist. Perhaps not even 
Kreisler has played the Andante with 
more tenderness and sensitive grace. 

Three Strauss works were bracketed 
at the end of the program. The tone 
poem, “Don Juan,” was vigorously pro- 
jected. An early serenade for wind in- 
struments (Op. 7), seemed _ scarcely 
worth the doing, as it was neither Strauss 
nor Mozart, and smacked of student 
receptivity. The love music of “Feuers- 
not,” an opera still unknown in New 
York, exerted a more potent spell. Its 
opening measures are among the most 
beautiful Strauss has penned. 





An American Novelty 


An American orchestral work of sin- 
cere and sturdy workmanship and worthy 
of serious consideration was the novelty 
of Friday afternoon’s Philharmonic con- 
cert. The Prelude to Reginald Sweet’s 
opera, “Riders to the Sea,” was played 
from manuscript, and represents the 
only glimpse the public has caught of 
this New York composer’s' musical 
adaptation of J. M. Synge’s Irish drama 
of the same title. The opera was en- 
tered in the competition for the Hinshaw 
prize, won by Henry Hadley’s “Bianca,” 
and figured in some subsequent dis- 
cussion, during which Walter Henry 
Rothwell extolled Sweet’s work, the 
authorship of which was unknown to 
him, “as a remarkable composition” and 
“an extraordinary depiction” of terrible 
destiny. 

The Prelude, as heard at this concert; 
conforms to the inexorable gloom of the 
play, and has captured no little of its 
tragic eloquence. In it the composer has 
attempted to “review in tone,” as the 
program notes have it, the struggles with 
Fate of a mother whose husband and 
eight sons are drowned, one by one, in 
the sea—“a brave soul repeatedly bat- 
tered into submission by the triumph of 
Nature’s immutable laws.” There is 
much to admire in Mr. Sweet’s crafts- 
manship, though not all parts of the 
Prelude sounded equally well. But more 
than that, the evident sincerity of his 
emotional utterance commands respect. 
Perhaps he knew his Wagner scores too 
well for the work to have the stamp of 
distinctive personality, or to possess 
individuality in either material or man- 
ner; nor is the idiom one essentially 
Celtic in its suggestion, as the text might 
well have seemed to demand. But this 
does not rob it of poignancy and appeal. 








Other numbers of the program were 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony, the 
Dukas “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espag- 
nol.” They received something more 
than average performances. No fault 
could be found with Mr. Stransky’s first- 
time projection of the American work, 
which was vividly and dramatically read. 





A Night of Wagner 


Mr. Stransky finished his week on 
Saturday evening with a program that 
once more made necessary the use of the 
“Sold Out” sign. He dived into the 
Wagnerian box and drew out stuffs of 
various colors—blue and red and somber 
purple, the soft chrome tints of dawn, 
the cool green of shaded woods. The 
entire list was furnished by Wagner and. 
the playing varied from the indifferent 
to the excellent. Many an orchestra has 
come to grief on Wagnerian brass 
phrases. If the Philharmonic did not 
altogether fall, it at least stumbled now 
and then. Mainly the horns were at 
fault in these moments, but the players 
as a whole cried absolution so often and 
established a deserving case so soundly 
that even the most exacting was prone 
to smile and be happy. 

The light of Mr. Stransky’s musician- 
ship shone with blessed radiance, but it 
was not always a steady light. At times 
it took on the calcium glare of the 
theater; at times it flickered and grew 
dull. There was a tendency to force 
the climaxes until the noise was over- 
whelming. The best effects were in the 
quieter moments when the strings sang 
their lovely songs; and how nobly the 
fiddles did respond! The “Léhengrin” 
Prelude was splendidly done. The “Sieg- 
fried” Forest Sounds were admirably 
reproduced. Many performances have 
placed the saccharine Prize Song in 
the category of the hackneyed, but there 
was a relieving beauty in the soft-voiced 
strings on Saturday night. More noble, 
however, was the Prelude to “The 
Mastersingers,” given with a rare bal- 
ance. The “Wanderer’s Ride,’ which 
opened a “Nibelungen” pot-pourri, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Stransky, was a little 
clouded, but there was nothing better 
than the Dawn music. The Funeral 
March from “The Dusk of the Gods” also 
had some admirable moments. The 
“Rienzi” Overture and the Prelude and 
Love Death from “Tristan” completed 
the program. 





The Three B’s to the Fore 


The three B’s asserted themselves 
vicariously but vigorously at the brace of 
Mengelberg concerts Tuesday afternoon 
and Wednesday evening when the little 
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They are all Victor artists. Their Victor Records 
bring their actual voices to you right in your own 
Played on the Victrola they reproduce all 
the subtle shades of color, tone and interpretation 


Napoleon of the orchestra marshalled the 
National Symphony forces for a program 
that began with Bach and advanced to 
Beethoven and Brahms. The Bach was 
the B Minor Suite, No. 2; the Beethoven, 
the G Major Concerto (No. 4, Op. 58), 
with Leopold Godowsky as soloist; the 
Brahms, the First (C Minor) Symphony. 
A trimurti of the gods, indeed! 

The Bach suite was as much a tour de 
force for Mengelberg as the Beethoven 
concerto was for Godowsky. For the 
purposes of the continuo, a piano recon- 
structed in imitation of a harpsichord— 
possibly the same one used by Mr. Men- 
gelberg at the Schmuller violin recital— 
held the center of the stage, with the 
strings and specially augmented flutes 
grouped about it. On this Mr. Mengel- 
berg played, sometimes with both hands, 
sometimes with one while he conducted 
with the other. Visually, it suggested 
improvisation, and some Bach specialists, 
with their noses in their scores, insisted 
it was just that, since they looked vainly 
for anything to indicate some of the 
chords and arpeggios that came to their 
s. But the effect was none the less 
exhilarating, even though the strings 
outweighed and obscured the _ harpsi- 
chord effect. The suite sparkled like the 
rare old wine it is. In less temperate 
times this B might well have stood for 
musical Burgundy. 

Only admiration can be bestowed on 
the méchanics of Mr. Godowsky’s play- 
ing of the Beethoven concerto. Filigree 
passages had the beauty of the most 
minute carvings and arabesques. But if 
there was poetry of detail, the perform- 
ance was not in its larger aspects one 
of seizing eloquence; nor can it be said 
that the  virtuoso’s own carefully 
elaborated cadenzas were in either the 
mood or the manner of Beethoven’s sub- 
ject matter. Few conductors labor with 
accompaniments as whole-heartedly as 
Mengelberg. The results were amply 
evident in the singing phrases of the 
orchestra in the concerto. 

The Brahms had current and bigness 
of line, and some flaming moments. It 
also had roughness and a lack of tonal 
beauty. Not even a wonder-worker such 
as Mengelberg can achieve all things in 


a few weeks with the material at his 
disposal, 





Dohnanyi with Mengelberg 


The third so-called “popular” concert 
of the National Symphony Orchestra was 
given on Sunday evening, March 6, at 
Carnegie Hall, when special interest was 


[Continued on page 38] 
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Playing Famous Strad, Sebald 
Contracts Illness 


CHICAGO, March 4.—Alexander 
Sebald, violinist, is seriously ill 
at his home with an infection con- 
tracted while playing on_ the 
“Jansa Stradivarius.” Rough 
edges on the chin rest scratched 
the player’s neck and infection re- 
sulted. Mr. Sebald has been oper- 
ated upon several times, but his’ 
condition is reported as_ serious. 
The violin was made by the fa- 
mous master in 1721 and was for- 
merly owned by the composer, 
Leopold Jansa. 
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The W eek’s Orchestral Events 
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lent to the evening by Erno Dohnanyi’s 
first appearance as soloist with orches- 
tra in New York this season. Mr. Men- 
gelberg again led the orchestra in 
Brahms’s First Symphony, a perform- 
ance in many respects of imposing 
beauty, and Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” Overture. Mr. Mengelberg seems 
happier in this music than in that of 
Brahms; for Tchaikovsky’s themes and 
instrumentation give him a chance to 
set forth in glowing colors the surging 
emotional quality of his nature. 

Mr. Dohnanyi, fresh from his recent 
recital triumph, appeared in the dual 
réle of composer and pianist, and played 
his “Variations on a Nursery Air” for 
piano and orchestra. It is a work of 
great charm, humorous in a fine way, a 
symphonic metamorphosis of a_ tune 
known all over the world. 
tral part is written with great mastery, 
with a varied palette, ranging from the 
richest brasses to the daintiest tints in 
harp and celesta. Mr. Dohnanyi played 
the big solo part inimitably. He touched 
perfection! He had a brilliant reception 
and was recalled again and again to bow 
at the close of the work. Without doubt 
he is one of the great pianists of the day, 
a virtuoso of high rank, a musician of 
profound knowledge. His coming has, 
indeed, been an important event in this 
season’s concert-giving. 





Roder Returns to 
N. Y. Studio After 
Tour as Conductor 








After conducting performances of 
“Florodora” for several weeks on tour, 
Milan Roder has returned to his New 





Milan Roder, Composer and Conductor 


York studio, East ’Seventh-fifth Street, 
to resume teaching. One of the com- 
poser-conductor’s own songs, a_ piece 
called “Caramba,” has been added to 
the revival version of the Leslie Stuart 
work, and is now a feature of the pro- 
duction. Mr. Roder has recently busied 
himself with composition, and songs he 
has just completed are “Vilanelle” and 
“To a Sky Lark.” The former is to be 
sung by Mabel Dunning in a recital this 
month, and Mr. Roder will play the ac- 
companiment, 


The orches- 


Toscanini at Hippodrome 


Arturo Toscanini charged the Hippo- 
drome with his magnetic personality 
again on Sunday night when he led his 
invading La Scala Orchestra through a 
program of Beethoven and Wagner with 
electrical effect in spite of certain handi- 
caps which the huge auditorium imposed 
on tonal balance and the quality of the 
string and woodwind choirs. 

The Third ‘“Leonore” Overture of 
Beethoven was his first number, and 
ranged in dynamics from a bare whisper 
to bursts of thunderous volume. The 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony followed, 
and was subjected to the same quest after 
beautiful detail as marked the maestro’s 
recent reading of the Fifth. 

Popularly, at least, the real Toscanini 
was more fully revealed in the four 
Wagnerian excerpts which made up the 
latter part of the program. The “Lohen- 
grin” Prelude stirred a tumult of ap- 
plause. The “Tannhauser” Overture 
brought many persons to their feet with 
shouts of approbation. The Prelude and 
Liebestod from “Tristan and Isolde” re- 
newed the storm, and the Prelude to 
“Meistersinger,” glowingly played under 
the propulsive but ever-lyrical beat of 
the great Italian, carried the program 
to a refreshing close. 

The audience, a large one, included 
many celebrities, among them a number 
of the Italian stars of the Chicago Opera 
Association. 





Present Vaughan Williams Novelty 


In the Salle des Artistes the Sins- 
heimer Quartet gave its fourth concert 
of the season on Tuesday evening, March 
1, assisted by George Reimherr, tenor, 
and Lawrence Schauffler, pianist. The 
quartet was heard in Mozart’s B Flat 
Quartet and the E Flat Quartet of 
Dvorak. Particular interest centered in 
the first performance in New York of 
Vaughn Williams’s “On Wenlock 
Edge,” a cycle of six songs for voice, 
piano and string quartet. In this work 
Mr. Reimherr discharged his duties art- 
istically and the quartet, with Mr. 
Schauffler at the piano, supplied its 
part adequately. There were recalls for 
singer and players. 





Miserendino and Anna Amato Play at 
Hunter College 


At Hunter College Chapel, Sunday af- 
ternoon, March 6, the 150th anniversary 
of Beethoven’s birth was celebrated. 
The observance somewhat belated, but 
nevertheless satisfying, introduced [II- 
luminator Miserendino, violinist, and 
Anna Amato, pianist, in three of the 
master’s sonatas for violin and piano— 
the “Spring” sonata in F, Op. 24; the 
C Minor Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, and the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, Op. 47. The fifth, 
seventh and ninth works of Beethoven 
in that form, they composed a program 
of no little interest. Skillfully played 
throughout, the sonatas were received 
with much applause by a large audi- 
ence. 


Nelson Illingworth Gives Lecture-Re- 
cital in Saenger Studio 


Nelson Illingworth, Australian bari- 
tone, now a member of the teaching staff 
of the Oscar Saenger studios, was heard 
there in a lecture-recital on lieder sing- 
ing on the afternoon of March 6. Mr. 
Illingworth gave an interesting exposi- 
tion of the necessary preparation of 
numbers for the song recital platform, 
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cautioned his audience against certain 
abuses, obvious and otherwise, and 
finally made valuable illustrations, the 
most interesting of which was Loewe’s 
setting of “Der Erlkénig.” 





TILLA GEMUNDER MAKES 
HER DEBUT IN RECITAL 





Soprano Reveals Gifts as Interpreter in 
Program of Cosmoplitan Com- 
plexion 


An interested audience heard the 
New York recital début of Tilla Gemun- 
der, soprano, at the Princess Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, March 6, and gave 
evidence throughout the program of its 
enjoyment. Departing from the conven- 
tional routine Miss Gemunder opened 
her program with French songs of De- 
bussy and d’Hardelot and three Lieder, 
in English, of Wolf, Strauss and Eugen 
Haile. These she followed with Ameri- 
can songs by Reddick, Kramer and 
Claude Warford’s dramatic “Armenia” 
and “Life’s Ecstasy,” both of them mak- 
ing a fine impression. The singer 
shared the applause with Mr. Warford 
after them; he was the accompanist of 
the afternoon, and is also her instructor 
in voice. d 

Sibelius and Sinding made a Scandi- 
navian group of fine quality, the “Svarta 
Rosor” being especially enjoyed. And 


‘to close came five more American songs, 


by Buzzi-Peccia, Alexander Russell (his 
superb “In Fountain Court,”) Michael 
Posner’s very attractive “A Tune on a 
Reed”—it was redemanded—Spross’s 
“The Day Is Done” and Di Nogero’s 
familiar “My Love is a Muleteer.” Miss 
Gemunder revealed distinct gifts as an 
interpreter of song in this array of in- 
ternational music, and used her voice 
on the whole with no little skill. 
Nervousness at the beginning hampered 
her greatly, but by the end of the pro- 
gram she had full command of herself. 
There were encores and bouquets of 
flowers. 





NOVEL PIANO PROGRAM 





Martha Baird Reveals Good Qualities in 
Recital at Aeolian Hall 


Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, 
Franck’s Prélude, Chorale and Fugue, a 
“Novelette in the style of Schumann” by 
Morton F. Mason, a dance by Satie 
called “Gnossienne,” two “Sketches” by 
Edward B. Hill, the “Poissons d’Or” of 
Debussy, the Chopin F Sharp Minor Im- 
promptu and the Sixth Grand Etude of 
Paganini-Liszt, furnished the program 
for Martha Baird’s recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Thursday evening, March 3. 


Lack of muscular power and a little 


nervousness combined to detract from 
Miss Baird’s musicianly reading of the 
Beethoven and Franck compositions. 
But there was none the less delicacy of 
touch and considerable fluency of tech- 
nique revealed even in the early portion 
of the program; and as the evening ad- 
vanced and the pianist’s confidence grew 
she recouped her authority in the sev- 
eral brilliant numbers with which she 
concluded -a very interesting perform- 
ance. The Satie composition, a languor- 
ous dance modeled after an ancient 
Cretan rhythm, proved so successful that 
its repetition was demanded and given, 
while the Debussy and Paganini-Liszt 
pieces were played with as much bravura 
as their predecessor was played with de- 
licacy. 


BROOKLYN CHORUS SINGS 


Apollo Club Gives Program Assisted by 
Idelle Patterson 


The Brooklyn Apollo Club, for its sec- 
ond private concert of the season, gave 
a diversified program and one demon- 
strating to full advantage the vigor and 
color of the vocal tone of the ninety-odd 
male voices comprising the club. Dr. 
Brewer guided his singers with surety, 
producing finely shaded results. The 
numbers interpreted included Wagner’s 
inspiring “All Praise to God in Light Ar- 
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rayed,” which was given with orgar 
companiment. Stirring also were 
Gernsheim’s “Salamis,” with organ, 
G. W. Chadwick’s “Song of the Viki 
One of the best of the lighter num 
was Cadman’s “At Dawning.” An. ir 
esting novelty was Joseph Hay; 
“Maiden Fair, O Deign to Tell,” in w 
two songs are combined and delight .)||, 
harmonized. The number was enco:.( 
Idelle Patterson, the assisting a1 
was cordially received. Her num 
ranged from Verdi’s “Ah, Fors e | 
to Gilberté’s “Ah, Love But a |] 
and Farley’s “The Night Wind.” A) 
Robert Boyce provided piano accom; 
ments, and William Armour Thayer 
at the organ. _ 7, 


Stracciari Features Gardner Son: 


At his recital at the Brooklyn A: aj. 
emy of Music recently, Riccardo Si 
ciari, baritone, featured an American 
song, Leila Troland-Gardner’s “Ho» 
land.” Mr. Stracciari is to include | 
number in his répertoire in future. 








Edgar Schofield, baritone, will be <)Jo- 
ist with the Flonzaley Quartet, at Now- 
port News, Va., March 22. 
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Asks Why Class Teachers of Elementary Schools Held 
Aloof from Protest Framed by Association 





“Special Teachers of Music in Elementary Schools and Teachers of Music in High Schools” 
Alone Authors of First Protest Against ‘Musical America’s’ Exposé—Protestants 
Misconstrued Nature and Direction of Charge—Real Issue Left Uncovered—Status and 
Duties of Special Music Teachers Renders Criticism Bootless—Nature of Probe and Its 


Goal 


HE Music Teachers’ Association 
of the New York Public Schools 
has spoken, and spoken twice! 
The first official intimation of the 
existence of this organization was 
received under date of Jan. 26, 
1921, after the publication of the 
sixth of MUSICAL AMERICA’S series 
of articles dealing with conditions 
in the New York City Public 
School Music Department. 
The nature and substance of this “let- 


ter of protest” was anticipated by the 
writers in an article of Jan. 22, 1921, 


which contained a brief report of the 


meeting held at the Harlem Branch of 
the Y. W. C. A., at which it was moved 
to place the matter of drafting a pro- 
test in the hands of a special committee. 
The letter was published in full last 
week, as was also a subsequent letter, 
replying to a request from MUSICAL 
AMERICA for reference to specific state- 
ments which the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation considered misleading. The last 





By David Friedman 


reply was in the nature of a “cross- 
challenge.” It vaguely referred to a 
“quotation of statements from your col- 
umns which charge universal incompe- 
tence in teachers of music in New York 
City schools, both high and elementary.” 
The previous letter, however, had stated 
that “these articles charge that the 
teachers of music in high schools are 
incompetent.” 


A Material Omission 


The writer regards the omission of 
the elementary school teachers from the 
first protest as material. The first pro- 
test is framed in the name of “The Spe- 
cial Teachers of Music in the Elementary 
Schools and the Teachers of Music in 
High Schools.” We must, therefore, as- 
sume that both Special Elementary and 
High School music teachers united in 
the protest. Then why the magnanimous 
defense of the high school teachers 
alone? Even the excerpt quoted as ob- 
jectionable does not refer to “high school 
teachers.” It was merely a quotation 
from a statement by Dr. Henry T. Fleck, 
head of the Music Department at Hun- 
ter College, after telling the writer how 
he had tested 300 entrants to Hunter 
College, products of our elementary and 
high schools, and found only four who 
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could write half a dozen scales correctly. 

“What is this appalling situation due 
to?” Dr. Fleck added. “It may be traced 
to the fact that the teachers themselves 
don’t know anything about music.. They 
try to teach musical notation and the 
elements of music before the child is at 
all musical.” This statement, found so 
objectionable by the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation as to be construed as_ the 
“charge” representing the tenor of the 
entire series, could not include the “spe- 
cial teachers” who merely supervise mu- 
sical instruction in the elementary 
schools, which is carried on directly 
through the agency of the class teachers. 
It is not likely that Dr. Fleck intended 
the charge to cover “high school music 
teachers” at all, as he speaks about 
“teaching the elements of music before 
the child is at all musical,” and, while 
we have some prodigies in our school 
system, we do not usually regard high 
school students as “children.” 


Referred to Class Teachers 


Eliminating the special and high 
school teachers, I must conclude that 
Dr. Fleck referred to the class teachers, 
against whom a statement of this kind 
could not be construed as disparaging 
to any degree, in view of the fact that, 
in the majority of cases, they have no 
special musical training themselves and 
do not teach music by choice, but by 
necessity. 

Bear in mind that the protestants in 
this case are not the class teachers, but 
the fifty-five “special music teachers,” 
as George H. Gartlan, Director of Music 
of the Board of Education, insists the 
music supervisors should be designated. 
These loyal fifty-five, as the writer has 
frequently stated during the course of 
the series, supervise the musical des- 
tinies of about a million children in the 
public schools. Under these conditions 
it would be unfair to criticize them or 
their qualifications to teach, because they 
have very little opportunity to accom- 
plish very much in view of the herculean 
task with which they are burdened. 

In the article to which the Music 
Teachers’ Association takes exception, 
the writer defends these very super- 
visors or “special teachers.” 

“No matter how conscientious they 
may be,” he wrote, “they can do little if 
the class teacher is not fit to teach mu- 
sic. Why provide a crutch for the mu- 
sically disabled if you can secure com- 

etent music teachers to do the work? 

ould not the presence of several of 
these trained music teachers in each 
school do away with the necessity of 
close supervision and accomplish far bet- 
ter results in the long run?” 

The writer, personally, was careful 
through the entire series to refrain from 
personal criticism of any official, teacher 
or class of teachers. He never con- 
sciously lost sight of the goal of the 
entire campaign: the cure of present 
evils and the development of a construc- 
tive program for efficient instruction of 
music to the young in the public schools. 
To accomplish this aim he has been 
compelled to bring out facts to which 
some persons might take exception. A 
movement of this kind cannot succeed 
without arousing some antagonism, and 
it was expected that differences would 
exist even among those who sympathized 
with our purpose, and MUSICAL AMERICA 
has fostered an entirely impartial atti- 
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tude throughout the campaign, publish- 
ing criticism of the City administration 
and of the Board of Education, printing 
Dr. Henry T. Fleck’s virile sentiments 
on school. music and a letter from George 
J. Smith, chairman of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, taking exception to a statement 
made by Dr. Fleck on the manner in 
which a certain girl was examined by 
the Board. Two weeks ago MUSICAL 
AMERICA published an interesting letter 
from Eva H. Wachtell, now of Portland, 
Ore., in which she sustains Dr. Fleck’s 
version of her examination and praises 
MuSIcCAL AMERICA for “taking up the 
cudgels” in a fight for better music. 


The Letters of Protest 


The first letter from the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association was so vague in its na- 
ture that it was decided to ask for fur- 
ther details. The second letter, no more | 
explicit, expresses disappointment in 
MuSICAL AMERICA’s “delay” in printing 
the first letter. To dispel any further 
misunderstanding, the three letters were 
printed last week. 

The principal and most serious item 
of the protest has already been dealt 
with at length, and the writer may now 
comment briefly on some of the other 
statements contained in the first letter 
of “protest.” The writer of this com- 
munication very naively refers to the 
“so-called ‘probe,’ which, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief, was never 
made.” 

“No investigation was carried on,’”’ she 
adds, “and Mr. Friedman gives no evi- 
dence of being qualified to carry on such 
an investigation.” 

These statements are contradicted be- 
yond a question of a doubt by the mass 
of evidence brought out in the series. 
Much of this evidence is secured from 
official statistics, while Director Gartlan, 
teachers of music in the elementary 
schools and in the high schools, as well 
as teachers no longer under the control 
of the New York Board of Education, 
and the writer’s personal investigation 
of methods of musical instruction in the 
schools all contributed material to the 
series. 

The very nature of a “probe” involves 
a certain amount of secrecy, and the 
fact that the writer did not walk up 
to the doors of the public schools at 
the head of a brass band and impres- 
sively challenge the teachers to come 
forth and tell all they know about music 
in the schools may explain the doubt in 
the mind of the writer of the letter that 
the probe was ever made. 

As to the writer’s qualifications, he 
believes the series itself will vindicate 
him on that score. He is a musician 
(not a professional), a newspaper man 
of eleven years’ experience, a writer, 
and an admitted attorney. 


So much for the “protest.” We will 
concede that it was written in good faith, 
but cannot conceive how anyone reading 
the entire series could so misconstrue 
the gaat of the articles as “an attack 
on the competency of the high school mu- 
sic teachers.” The writer took particu- 
lar pains to make it clear that the teach- 
ers themselves were but victims of an 
insidious system which sapped their am- 
bition and initiative and finally left them 
moving along from day to day in a rut 
from which there was no escape as long 
as they remained in the public schools. 
That an attack on this system should be 
construed as a personal attack on the 
victims is a development that the writer 
is still unable to fathom. 





New Chapter for Ithaca Conservatory 
Sorority 


The Epsilon chapter of the Sigma 
Alpha Iota musical sorority, at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, has es- 
tablished a chapter in New York, for 
alumnae who are located in or near the 
city. The chapter has at present a 
membership of twenty. Marguerite 
Williams is president, and Helen Pritch- 
ard is the secretary. 





Irene Williams Under New Management 


Irene Williams, soprano, who is well 
known in the concert field and is ap- 
pearing during the present season in the 
title réle of “Erminie,” is to concertize 
next season under the management of 
the International Concert Direction, Inc., 


Milton Diamond, director. 
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GIULIO SILVA TALKS 
ON DECAY OF SINGING 


Says Principle of Bel Canto 
Must Be Revived to Restore 
Art of Song 


At the David Mannes Music School on 
Saturday afternoon, March 6, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes received in honor 
of Giulio Silva, the eminent Italian 
teacher of singing, who has come to con- 
duct a course at their school this spring. 
The guests, gathered in the auditorium 
of the school, listened to a very inter- 
esting talk on “Bel Canto and Its Edu- 
which Mr. Silva de- 
livered in excellent English. He spoke 
interestingly on this subject, revealing 
a deep intellectual grasp, as befits a 
master, who for a number of years has 
been a distinguished member of the 
faculty of the Royal Academy of St. 
Cecilia in Rome. 

e referred to the decay of the art 
of singing, explaining the reasons for 
present conditions. As a _ watch-word 
for the art of singing of the future he 
quoted Verdi, who said: “Return to 
the antique and you will make a step 
forward,” a phrase, which, he said, has 
been often derided by persons who have 
misunderstood its significant meaning. 
Mr. Silva holds that the degeneration of 
singing is nothing other than the de- 
generation of the art of vocal music. 
“Study the classic Italian bel canto,” 
he advised, “which is for our art the 
source of progress.” He then defined 
bel canto. “I am sure that the revival 
of our art will be accomplished only, 
when singing shall become again an 
essentially musical art, free from that 
predominance over it of the literature, 
which was one of the principal causes of 
its decay. You can not sing well if you 


st 





do not obey the absolute rules of musical 
esthetics, which are in complete accord- 
ance with the physiological rules of nat- 
ural equilibrium concerning the produc- 
tion of the voice: That is the funda- 
mental principle of the art of bel canto 
and we must revive that principle, if 
we wish the art of singing to be re- 
stored.” To do this Mr. Silva advocates 
“study in a cultural environment.” 
Upon the conclusion of his talk, Mr. 
Silva was heartily applauded. In the 
audience were many prominent New 
York teachers of singing, who came to 
hear this noted master and also a num- 
ber of members of the New York Italian 
Consulate, who attended to do honor to 
their illustrious compatriot on his first 
visit to this country. The guests were 
presented to Mr. Silva during the after- 
noon by Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, who in 
bringing him to America have added 
another distinguished name to the al- 
ready noteworthy faculty of their school. 





MISS SCHOLDER IN RECITAL 





Pianist’s Program Embraces Many 
Styles and Is Admirably Played 


From Scarlatti to Debussy is a long 
historical leap, yet Harriet Scholder took 
it with obvious ease at her Aeolian Hall 
recital on Tuesday evening, March 1. 
Beginning with the A Major Sonata by 
the Neapolitan maestro, the program 
included the too seldom played Thirty- 
two Variations in C Minor by Beethoven, 
Schumann’s Fantasie in C, Debussy’s 
“La Soirée dans Grenade,’ “La Cathe- 
drale Engloutie”’ and ‘Minstrels,’ and 
three numbers by sao “Barca- 
rolle,” the Op. 25, No. 3, Etude and the 
A Flat Polonaise. 

The Scarlatti sonata was played with 
no little fire and finish. The Beethoven 
variations, forged by the composer out 
of iron, lacked a perfect conception of 
their massive magnificence. And, 
though played with skill, the Schumann 
piece was also given back but little of 
its native passion. The Debussy and the 
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Chopin, however, were illuminated with 
much love and understanding; an accu- 
rate and polished technique was in evi- 
dence here, as indeed it was in all of 
Miss Scholder’s work; and in addition 
there were frequent flashes of poetic in- 
sight which not only illuminated but 
warmed her performance of Scarlatti, 
Chopin and Debussy—and warmed 
equally the hearts of an admiring audi- 
ence. 





Harvey Hindermyer and Earle Tucker- 
man Give Artistic Recital 

An informal program of songs was 

given by Harvey Hindermyer, tenor, and 

Earle Tuckerman, baritone, at the 


Criterion Studios in Carnegie Hall on. 


Sunday afternoon, March 6, before an 
invited audience of guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hindermyer and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tuckerman. The tenor delighted those 
present with classic songs of Schubert 
and Cornelius, and a group of modern 
songs, including Rachmaninoff’s “O 
Thou Billowy Harvest-Field,” Reddick’s 
“Wait Till I Put on My Crown” and 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s “The Wreck of the 
‘Julie Planté’.” He was in fine voice and 
had to grant extras, singing Floy Bart- 
lett’s “Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine” 
and O’Hara’s “The Living God.” For 
Mr. Tuckerman there was Haydn’s ‘“‘She 
Never Told Her Love,” the old Irish 
“Would God I Were the Tender Apple- 
blossom,” Orlando Morgan’s “Robin 
Goodfellow” and as an encore Guion’s 
“De Ole Ark’s A-moverin’.” Later he 
sang the Turner Maley “Lass o’ Mine,” 
Goatley’s “A Garden Is a Lovesome 
Thing” and the familiar aria from 
“Hérodiade,” granting “The Wind 
Speaks” by Grant Schaefer as an extra. 
These gave Mr. Tuckerman an oppor- 
tunity to reveal his artistic skill, both 
in the operatic aria and in the presenta- 


tion of songs. The accompaniments 
were played admirably by Francis 
Moore. 
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JOSEPH BONNET PLAYS 
ORGAN TO AID RHEIMs 





Notable Program Presented on Aeoli 
Hall Instrument Is Distinguished 
by Fine Artistry 


Joseph Bonnet, noted French organis:. 
gave his only New York recital for the 
season at Aeolian Hall, Saturday ey.- 
ning, March 5. Appearing under t 
auspices of the American Committ: 
for Devastated France, whose object «» 
this occasion was to raise funds to co»- 
tribute to the rebuilding of Rheims, };. 
Bonnet appropriately chose for his pr)- 
gram a large number of French co: 
positions among which were two of | 
own—“‘Angélus du Soir,” a noctur 
well designed to show off lyric qua):- 
ties of his instrument, and “Variations 
de Concert,” a brilliant technical stud: 
with a highly intricate pedal cadenz, 
In addition to Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, Saint-Saéns’s Prelude a 
Fugue in B, he played numbers by César 
Franck, Guilmant, Joseph-Marie Ev), 
Samazeuilh and Charles Tournemir:, 
and four pieces by Gabrieli, Palestrina, 
Du Mage and Couperin. The recitalis‘s 
also played N. de Grigny’s “Récit ce 
Tierce en Taille” in memory of this one- 
time organist of Rheims Cathedral. 

A brilliant gathering of lovers both 
of France and of organ music assembled. 
Mr. Bonnet’s playing was distinguished 
by great poise, remarkable understani(- 
ing of the idiomatic talents and limita- 
tions of his vehicle and by a command 
of articulation which vivified the in- 
herently sluggish sonority of “the king 
of instruments.” The audience demon. 
strated its appreciation of such unusual 
playing by hearty demands for encores. 
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The American Institute of 
Applied Music 


irty-third Season 
212 West Sot Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231. West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


MAY LAIRD BROWN bikin 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 











GUSTAVE FERRARI 


THE ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
Studio 11, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg, 


ROBERT SAM’L FLAGLER 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Traursday and Friday Afternoons 


ADRIAAN E. FRENI signs 


Fifteen Years with Institute of Musicel Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 321 











SERGEI KLIBANSK 


FREDERICK JOHNSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


HENRY SCHROEDER 


Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 30th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Teacher of 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 

Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


HUGO KORTSCHAK, viotinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, * York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue, 


Baritone 
McCALL LANHA Teacher of 
American Institute Applied Music, N. Y¥ yO ‘snd 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2493 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 











DUDLEY BUCK, teacher of singing 


50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col, 4984 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
*Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 165 East 64th St., New York. 











JACOB GEGNA, Violinist 


MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenogw 5191 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493. Schuyler 





Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 
Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


THE HEARTT-DREYFUS 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: The Bryagn, Apts., Los Angeles, 
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CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO 


(Author of “The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 346 W. 7ist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. SHEFFIELD MARSH 


Teacher of Singin 
Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Sieietes. B’k 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect S118 


MAUD MORGAN, harp soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUOTION 


(Teaching Children a Specks 
216 W. 56th St. hone  burete 1505 











Mr. and Mrs. ROSS DAVID 


VOICD PRODUCTION AND REPDPRTOIRE 
Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


MARY URSULA DOYLE 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hal) 





Studio 834 New York 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 








JOHN WARREN ERB | 


mea. Columbus 2848 
ddress: 241 West 72d St.. New York 


LUCY FEAGIN 


TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Carnegie Hall Circle 2684 














FRANKS HEMSTREET 


Teachers of Sings x * aeons 
um 


50 West 67th St. 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON ¢ 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 


Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coaching 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
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Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
oice Oulture 
313 West ore Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


828-829 Cosectie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEA 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


EUGENIO PIRANI, Gmposa 


Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Bast 14th Street. 
Rrooklyvn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 Hast 62nd St., New York 
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HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennslvania. 


THE SITTIG TRIO, Fes" 


RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th Street, New York City 
Phone Schuyler 9520 


Charles Gilbert S ross 


ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 115 East 34th ae 9 , = York 
Tel. 2444 Murray Hill 
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433 West End Avenue 
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EDGAR STO WELL, Violinist 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York : 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—s3 


EMILIO VACCARO 


Ttalian pieties- i sterateretransiatios 
r OPERA and CONCE 
Studio. 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., ee York 
Near 178th Street. Phone 8638 Wadsworth 


FREDERIC WARREN 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


CRYSTAL WATERS, scor: 


Soprano 
Teacher of Singing 











Concert Singer 

(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 

Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
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The Wilder School of Music 


(Bstablished 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 


116 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 
Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


MARY LOUISE WOELBER 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken .Song—Pianologue | 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 


NIKOLA ZAN, Grand Opera Bari(»¢ 


(Prague ) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. se 
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~ PHILADELPHIA FIRST TO HEAR “CHENIER” 





Metropolitan Gives Premiere 
There—Boston Forces to 
Discontinue Visits 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6.—Some weeks 
Philadelphia has no opera and some 
veeks it is lucky enough to have two. 
uring the past seven nights there were 
hree: “Cavalleria Rusticana” ana 
“Pagliacci” in a double bill by the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company and Giordano’s 
«André Chénier” sung by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 

For the first time in its history the 
Metropolitan gave the premiére of one 
of its novelties outside of New York. 
“Chénier,” which was postponed in the 
home opera house on account of the in- 
disposition of Beniamino Gigli, had been 
placed on the Philadelphia roster for last 


Tuesday night. There was only one 
substitution in the cast as announced, 
that of Francesca Peralta at the last 
minute for Claudia Muzio as Madeleine. 

Mr. Gigli, fully recovered, sang Ché- 
niey with impetuosity and much richness 
of voice. Miss Peralta, quickly sur- 
mounting her earlier nervousness and vo- 
cal fragility, displayed assurance and 
brilliancy and made a fine impression 
in the most important réle she has yet 
sung in Philadelphia. Giuseppe Danise, 
the baritone, gave adequate support in 
the role of Gerard, loyal friend of the 
doomed poet. The opera is singularly 
replete with important secondary parts, 
and it is admirably cast. No other opera 
company could have provided such a 
splendidly efficient roster of principals. 
Roberto Moranzoni, who conducted “Ché- 
nier” when it was given here by the 
Boston Opera Company, was again the 
musical director and brought out all the 
warmth and color of a score that is rich 
in both. 

The revival was made under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
who was present at the premiére. He 
gave Philadelphia one of its most inter- 
esting operatic nights of years. 

The double bill of Mascagni and Leon- 
cavallo was sung at the Metropolitan last 
Saturday night. The performances were 
of a rather routine nature, but in the 
paucity of operatic fare in this city those 
cone deserve credit for what they 
did. 

The Choral Society, under the expert 
leadership of Henry Gordon Thunder, 
gave an excellent performance of “King 
Olaf” in the Academy of Music on Mon- 
day evening. This cantata, one of the 
works of Elgar’s early fame, is some- 
what dramatic in its demands on princi- 
pals and chorus. Dr. Thunder kept the 
accompaniments, played by an orchestra 
drawn from the membership of the Phil- 
adelphia organization, in fair synchrony 
with the choral organization, which sang 
with plenty of volume and nice variety 
of tone. The excellent soloists were 
Mae Ebrey Hotz, soprano; Royal Mac- 
Lellan, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. 

The season’s second successive big or- 

chestral week brought four concerts, one 
by Arturo Toscanini and La Scala Or- 
chestra and three by Leopold Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. It also 
brought the somewhat disquieting tidings 
that after this season the Boston Sym- 
phony will discontinue their annual five 
concerts here. 
_ The Toscanini concert was his thiad 
in the Academy of Music during his 
current tour, and, like many other events 
in this late stage of the season, did not 
have the popular support that its artistic 
merits deserved, though the audience was 
considerable. There was plenty of the 
typical Toscanini “pep” and “punch” in 
the performance, a little fatigue, nat- 
ural after the long tour of the band, be- 
ing manifest only in minor details. 

lhe three Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs were devoted to Brahms’s “Re- 
(uiem,” with Florence Hinkle and Rei- 
nald Werrenrath as soloists, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Chorus singing the 
choral parts, and Leopold Stokowski 
Conducting. The first performance was 
fiven <epedey evening as the second of 
the three supplementary concerts outside 


ees 


the regular series, and the other per- 
formances were in the usual Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night schedules. 
The “Requiem,” a monumental task, was 
performed with the utmost credit to con- 
ductor, singer and instrumentalists. 
The chorus, trained by Stephen Town- 
send and later rehearsed with orchestra 
by Stokowski, sang with fine musical 
understanding and a real grasp of the 
intricacies of the score. The orchestra, 
too, contributed nobly to the artistic suc- 
cess of the occasion. Miss Hinkle gave 
generously of her silver tones and was 
especially effective in the solo, “Now Ye 
Are Sorrowful.” Mr. Werrenrath’s réle 
was almost entirely recitative, and he 
declaimed with power and beauty of 
voice. W. R. M. 





KATHERINE HEYMAN IN 
PROGRAM OF MODERNS 





Holds Audience with Brilliant Exposi- 
tion of the Newer Piano Works in 
Aeolian Hall Recital 


Though known as a brilliant expon- 
ent of modern piano music, Katherine 
Ruth Heyman’s recital at Aeolian Hall, 
March 4, not only widened the circle of 
this artist’s admirers but surprised even 
those already familiar with her work. 


Except for three Chopin Etudes and two 
Preludes, the program was composed 


solely of modern and_ ultra-modern 
pieces. Scriabine was represented by 
five Preludes, an Etude and the Sonata, 
Op. 4, No. 4; Debussy by three num- 
bers, “Delphic Dancers,” “Puerto del 
Vino” and the Prelude “Pour le Piano”; 
Grovlez by a Sarabande and “Chanson 
du Chasseur”; Arensky, by two experi- 
mental attempts to imprison poetic 
Greek rhythms in music, called “Peons”’ 
and “Logacedics”; Balfour Gardiner by 
a modern metamorphosis of the Christ- 
mas carol “Noél,”’ and Ravel by his bril- 
liant tonal and technical study modestly 
called a Toccata. 

Scriabine’s work was unquestionably 
the most significant on the program. It 
also proved the most important on the 
keyboard, for Miss Heyman understands 
Russian music as do few of our con- 
temporary pianists. In the Preludes of 
this remarkable Slav she evinced ex- 
ceptional comprehension of the savage 
anger and the brooding melancholy 
manifest in the music; and in the Sonata 
she made her audience grasp something 
of the spirit of the work. 

The entire program, barring Chopin’s 
contributions, was indeed esoteric and 
the performance itself was replete with 
unaccustomed novelties. Chopin was 
treated in a distinctly individual manner, 
but there was authority in her work. 
She knew what she wanted to say, and 
she said it, brilliantly and convincingly. 
A large audience attested to the merit 
of the recital by applause which drew 
forth a number of encores, among them 
the Wagner-Liszt ‘“Liebestod” and 
Liszt’s transcription of Paganini’s 
“Campanella.” 








National Association of Harpists 
Will Give Unique Concert in N. Y. 








UTWARD and visible signs of the in- 

ward and spiritual graces of the 
National Association of Harpists, Inc., 
will be vouchsafed the New York public 
on the evening of March 29, when the 
organization will hold its first conven- 
tion concert at Carnegie Hall. In the 
absence on tour of Carlos Salzedo, the 
distinguished exponent of the instru- 
ment and president of the association, 
the vice-president, Maud Morgan, who is 
also well known as a harpist, was 
unanimously chosen as manager of the 
concert. The outstanding feature of 
the concert will be the playing of Han- 
del’s Largo by an ensemble of sixty, 
and Miss Morgan has also been unan- 
imously elected to conduct this perform- 
ance. In this ensemble, harpists of 
every order will be included, from sea- 
soned artists down to amateurs and 
students who can qualify. 

Features which: have been promised 
for the program are harp solos by Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, Miss Morgan and Mr. 
Salzedo, who will be aided by a Duo-Art 
record of his own making. Viola 
Whitehouse Bates, soprano, will be 
heard to the accompaniment of the same 
reproducing instrument and later with 
Annie Louise David accompanying her 
on the harp. The Salzedo Harp En- 
semble will contribute a Bach number, 
and there will also be a quintet of play- 
ers participating in the musical pro- 
gram. It is the expectation of the offi- 
cers of the association that their efforts 
to bring their instrument to the notice 
of a wider public will be brilliantly suc- 
cessful. 

Another notable promise of the asso- 
ciation is for the publication of its Aeo- 
lian Review. Contributions will appear 
in it from the directors, members of the 
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Maud Morgan, Who Is Managing the 
Convention Concert of the National 
Association of Harpists, Inc. 


advisory council and endorsement com- 
mittee, and other eminent artists of 
various sorts. The publication is to be 
brought out three times a year and will 
be available only to members of the as- 
sociation, since it will not be offered for 
general sale. Many distinguished 
names appear on the list of the execu- 
tive and endorsement committees, the 
advisory council and the board of direc- 
tors. 





Hislop Starting on Tour 


Joseph Hislop, the Scotch tenor, fin- 
ished his season with the Chicago Opera 
Association in New York on the evening 
of March 5 and left for Washington, 
where he opened his first American con- 
cert tour on the afternoon of March 10, 
under the direction of William Morris. 


Mr. Hislop’s only concert appearance in 
New York this spring is scheduled for 
the Hippodrome on the evening of April 
3, when he will appear under the aus- 
pices of the New York Caledonian Club. 
His prdgram on this occasion will in- 
clude English and American songs, arias 
from “Aida,” works by Cilea and Bem- 
berg, and groups of Swedish, Norwegian 
and Scotch songs and ballads. 


MORINI AGAIN VICTOR 
IN FOURTH RECITAL 


Remarkable Display of Enthusiasm as 
Youthful Violinist Appears in 
Carnegie Hall 


The success of Erika Morini is, in- 
deed, phenomenal, as are her gifts. Fol- 
lowing her début recital with orchestra 
back in January she has appeared with 
almost weekly regularity in recital in 
New York. Last Sunday afternoon, 
March 6, she played at Carnegie Hall— 
her fourth recital—to an audience of 
great size. Her reception was of the 
kind that leaves no doubt in the mind 
as to the future of this little miss with 
the American public. What she played 
made no difference last week. The au- 
dience liked her throughout. Her items 
were the Bruch G Minor Concerto, 
Bach’s Chaconne, the familiar Mélodie 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” Sarasate’s “Zapa- 
teado” and Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A 
Major. 

Technically stupendous, tonally superb, 
Erika Morini triumphed once more in 
this program. There was deafening 
applause, there were innumerable re- 
calls to the stage after the various 
groups. There was even one extra, the 
baffling “Moses” Variations of Paginini, 
for those who believe that a performer 
must add to his or her printed list. Miss 
Morini was not generous in this matter; 
after the only encore of the day she 
bowed and bowed, but declined to add 
any more. Then the old “turning out 
the lights” effect was put into play and 
the audience moved on its way. When it 
was half out into the street, then 
“Presto!” lights on, and Miss Morini 
played the Schubert Cradle Song. In 
Tennyson’s words: “And after that, the 
dark.” The accompaniments were not 
too well played by the violinist’s sister, 
Alice Morini. 








Works of George F. Boyle Heard at 
MacDowell Club 


A concert of the works of the Aus- 
tralian composer-pianist, George F. 
Boyle, was given at the New York Mac- 
Dowell Club the evening of March 6, 


the interpreters being Mr. Boyle, Frank- 


lin Gittelson, violinist, and Dorothy 
Moulton, soprano. Mr. Boyle and Mr. 
Gittelson played a Sonata in E Minor, 
for viola and piano, Miss Moulton, ac- 
companied by Mr. Boyle, sang charm- 
ingly an interesting group of his songs. 
The program closed with Mr. Boyle’s 
Sonata in B for piano, the artist being 
compelled to add a number of extras. 


Record Week for Daisy Jean 


Daisy Jean, ’cellist, whose New York 
début was successfully effected this sea- 
son, has been giving eight concerts in 
Florida within a week. She was in Day- 
tona on Feb. 13, in Winter Park on Feb. 
14, at Daytona Beach on Feb. 15, in 
Ormond on Feb. 16, in Miami on Feb. 18 
and 19, and at Palm Beach on Feb. 20 
and 21. Several dates have already 
been booked for this artist for next 
season. 








Victory for Prihoda in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., March 3.—Vasa Pri- 
hoda, violinist, gave a recital last Mon- 
day evening under the local direction of 
Estelle Drew Kempf. Great enthusiasm 
greeted the artist’s performance, and 
four encores were needed to appease the 
demand for more than the printed pro- 
gram offered. The program included 
Ernst’s Concerto, Corelli’s “La Folia” 
and a set of Paganini variations. 

P. G. 


Werrenrath Singing Vanderpool’s “Ye 
Moanin’ Mountains” 


Reinald Werrenrath has_ recently 
added to his répertoire Frederick W. 
Vanderpool’s “Ye Moanin’ Mountains.” 
He sang this song on Feb. 23 at his 
recital at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
al and also on Feb. 25 at Montclair, 








Tas to Introduce Jacobi’s Prelude 


Frederick Jacobi’s recently completed 
Prelude, for violin and piano still in 
MS., dedicated by the composer to Helen 
Tas, will be introduced to the New York 
public when the violinist gives a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on March 28. 
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BALTIMORE, Mp. — Ethel 


pianist, pupil of the European Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave her graduation re- 


New RocHELLE, N. Y.—George L. Mc- 
Millan, pianist and teacher, presented a 
number of his pupils in two recitals at 
his studio recently. 

* ok * 

MoRGANTOWN, W. VaA—Mrs. Alta 
Jones Ransom, supervisor of music in 
the schools, has resigned her position. 
No successor has yet been named by the 
board. oats 


TRENTON, N. J.—An interesting musi- 
cale was given by some thirty violin and 
piano pupils of Emma May Messer- 
schmidt at her studio on Washington’s 
Birthday. 

* * * 

PHOENIX,. ARIz.—Helen Boyle Ha- 
worth is the directrix of a series of mu- 
sicales at the San Marcos Hotel in 
Chandler. She has participated in two 
of the programs. | ‘ 

RICHMOND, IND.—Mrs. Agnes Hansel 
Harter, Geraldine Harter and the Rich- 
mond Trio, composed of Milfred Schalk, 
Mary Jones and Katherine Gates, were 
heard in an interesting recital recently. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—T. Tertius Noble, 
New York organist, gave a program un- 
der the auspices of the Eastern New 
York Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists at the Cathedral of All Saints 
recently. 

* * * ‘ 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Members of the 
Woman’s Club of Fitzwilliam recently 
enjoyed a musical program of numbers 
by Sibelius, Grieg, MacDowell, Nevin, 
Cyril Scott and some of the Russian 
composers. 

= * * 

New YorkK.—A recital complimentary 
to the New York Women’s Choir, was 
given last week by Minnie Carey Stine 
in the chapel of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church. Miss Stine was accompanied 
by Irene Gruenberg. 

* * * 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Arthur H. 
Turner, municipal organist, has been 
chosen one of the four delegates to rep- 
resent the local Rotary Club at the con- 
vention of National Rotary Clubs to be 
held in Edinburgh next, June. 


Hays, KAN.—A quartet, composed of 
Elizabeth Gallion, Ila Mort, Harriet 
Dague, Bernice Fowler and Jessie 
Granger, all pupils of Mrs. H. E. Malley 
of the Hays State Normal, was heard in 
a recent program in the Normal audi- 
torium. 

* * * 

FITCHBURG, Mass.—The newly organ- 
ized mandolin club of twenty-five play- 
ers, formed by the members of the office 
staff of the Simond’s Manufacturing 
Company, made its first public appear- 
ance recently in the rooms of the Si- 
mond’s Recreation ‘Club. 


TIFFIN, OHIO.—Frederick Lewis 
Bach, organist; Harry Robert Behrens, 
violinist, and Oswold Blake, tenor, mem- 
bers of the conservatory faculty of 
Heidelberg University, were heard in a 
recent program in. the Presbyterian 
Church in Napoleon, Ohio. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Beatrice Zollinger, 
soprano, made her first public appear- 
ance in a group of songs recently at the 
Vincentian Institute, under the direc- 
tion of the Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Club. Alice H. McEneny, a piano pupil 
of Stojowski, was also heard. 


REDLANDS, CAL.— The Philomela 
Chorus had the assistance of the Zoell- 
ner Quartet at its recent concert. An- 
other musical event of unusual interest 
was the recital of Cecil Fanning, with 
H. B. Turpin at the piano, at the Wyatt, 
under the auspices of the Spinet, re- 
cently. 

+ * * 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The recent meet- 
ing of the Hartford Musical Club at 
Center Church House was open to as- 
sociate as well as active members. The 
program was in charge of Mrs. James 
Parkhill Andrews, Katherine E. An- 
drews, Gertrude E. Baker and E. Mar- 
guerite Holcombe. 





Ashman, 


cital recently, with the assistance of 
Maurice Kramer, violinist, and William 
Chenoweth, members of the teaching 
staff of the conservatory, of which 
Henri Weinreich is the director. 

* 


Mason City, IowAa.—On the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Vasey of 
the public schools, plans are being com- 
pleted to give pupils above the seventh 
grade instruction in the playing of band 
instruments. It is hoped to develop ma- 
terial for school bands and orchestras, 
at little cost to the school district. 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA—The Weather- 
wax Brothers’ Quartet will return to 
concert work again this season, after an 
absence of four years. Organized in 
1909, the quartet has toured almost 
every State in the Union. It disbanded 
temporarily during the war. Two of 
its members served with the American 
army in France. 

* * * 

SyrAcusE, N. Y.—A creditable per- 
formance of Gaul’s “Holy City,” under 
the direction of Julius Wuerthner, or- 
ganist of the Congregational Church, at- 
tracted an interested audience. Among 
the soloists who participated were Mrs. 
Barkemeyer, Mr. Campbell, Mrs. Clark, 
Miss Marsch, Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Davidson 
and Miss Kinsey. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, MicH.—Pupils of G. 
Davis Brillhart of the Central Michigan 
Normal School were heard in recital in 
the Normal main building recently. 
Those who participated in the program 
were Richard Kuhn, Willard Crapo, 
Stuart Rowe, Lorene Francis, Carlie 
Mae Wilkinson, Mary Elizabeth Adams, 
Charrie Clark and Nina McIntyre. 

* Ba co 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Nelda Hewitt Stev- 
ens, soprano, appeared in a novel pro- 
gram in Chancellor’s Hall recently be- 
fore the music section of the Woman’s 
Club. The entertainment was the third 
of a series. The program, entitled 
“American Phases of Music,” included 
Indian songs, Negro melodies and colon- 
ial and modern songs. Rosamond Craw- 
ford was the accompanist. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A large audience 
heard the second of the Lenten vesper 
musicales given under the direction of 


* Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, organist and di- 


rector of the United Church. The pro- 
gram was provided by Clayton P. Stev- 
ens, organist of the Park Street Con- 


gregational Church, and Mary De 
Kyzer, soprano, of New York. 
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EASTON, PA.—The recent semi-month- 
ly musical afternoon of the Woman’s 
Club was devoted to a program of Amer- 
ican compositions, with Mrs. Ludlow in 
charge. Of special merit was the work 
of the club chorus under the direction of 
Mrs. George C. Macan, Jr. J. Ells- 
worth Sliker, Mrs. Henry Fischer and 
Harvey Freeman were heard in solo 
numbers. 

oe * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Phyllis Wolfe, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Eulah Mitchell Carroll, 
pianist and accompanist, submitted a 
program at the MacDowell Club recent- 
ly. To popularize community singing 
throughout the West, the Ellison-White 
Bureau has closed a contract with Walter 
Jenkins, the song leader, which will take 
him to 135 cities. The tour will cover 
a period of twenty weeks. 
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JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Gordon’ Balch 
Nevin, organist-composer, gave the fifth 
of a series of monthly organ recitals 
at the First Presbyterian Church recent- 
ly, with the assistance of Louis Vincent 


Geist, tenor soloist of the Chestnut 
Street : Church of Philadelphia. 







Two p ms were presented in the 
High Sch Auditorium by Irma Sey- 
del, violinist, assisted by Edgard Fowl- 
ston, baritone, and Artemissa Elizondo, 
pianist, recently. The entertainments 
were under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Association of the Memorial Hospital. 









HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—A survey of 
the. city has been initiated by the Herald- 
Dispatch, in an effort to ascertain the 
status of music in the homes, the public 
schools, the churches, the various clubs, 
theaters and motion picture houses. 
Questionnaires are being sent out to 
citizens, music dealers, the Chamber of 
Commerce and others interested in the 
dissemination of good music. 
* ok * 


EASTON, PAa—A_ special musical 
service at Brainard Union Church re- 
cently marked the retirement from mu- 
sical activities of Harlan E. Woehrle, 
who has served the church as organist 
for eight years. A quartet and a chorus 
of forty voices gave works by Mendels- 
sohn and Stainer. Mr. Woehrle will de- 
vote his time to a motion picture enter- 
prise in which he is interested. 

* * 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Arthur Troost- 


‘wyk, composer-violinist, played his “In 


Arcadian Dance” and his Gavotte at 
the concert given in Seymour, Conn., by 
the high school faculty. The violinist 
was also heard in Wieniawski’s ‘“Sou- 
venir de Moscou” and “Spanish Dance” 
by Chaminade. The second of a series 
of studio teas in Mr. Troostwyk’s new 
studio was a successful event. 

BELLINGHAM, WasH.—A musical 
event of unusual interest was that given 
at the Community Service Art Exhibi- 
tion recently by well-known local artists. 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Gray were seen in a 
comedy sketch, and Mrs. James Pren- 
tice led a chorus in excerpts from 
“Aida.” Bernard Chichester and Mrs. 
Florence Fox Thatcher were also active 
in making the program a success. 

* * * 


NEW ORLEANS, La. — Margaret 
Streeter, assistant superintendent of the 
educational department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, discussed 
the importance of the child’s early train- 
ing in music at the weekly meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club recently. The glee 
club of the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity has been heard in-programs at Dal- 
las, Baton Rouge and Shreveport. 

* * * 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS.—The “Eight Fa- 
mous Victor Artists,” a company com- 
posed of Henry Burr, Billy Murray, 
Frank Croxton, Albert Campbell, Fred 
Van Eps, Frank Banta, Monroe Silver 
and John Meyers, were heard in a con- 
cert in the Kyle Theater recently, un- 
der the management of Edna W. Saund- 
ers of Houston. A large audience at- 
tended, which was a success in every 
way. 

* * ” , 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The first March 
program of the Civic Organ Recitals 
was devoted to the works of American 
composers. With Edith Athey at the 
organ and Marian Aldridge at the piano, 
a quartet composed of Mrs. B. H. Smart, 
Marian Larner, Herbert? Aldridge and 
J. E. S. Kinsella, presented compositions 
by Gaul, Thayer, Diton, Fanning, Bat- 
ten, Nevin, Andrews, Foote, Macfarlane, 
Woodman, De Koven and Gillette. 


* * * 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH.—The Belling- 
ham Women’s Music Club, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Goodell Boucher, gave 
a program of North American Indian 
music at its last meeting. Mrs. H. W. 
Spratley, contralto, and Marian Wester- 
lund, violinist, appeared before the Af- 
termath Club in several musical num- 
bers recently. At a later date the club 
was entertained by Mrs. Boucher, who 
presented a number of Spanish songs. 

* * # 


NEw ORLEANS, LA—Jeanne Wool- 
ford, contralto, was the soloist at the 
ninth Friday Morning Musicale at the 
Grunewald recently. Mme. Eda Flotte- 
Ricau was heard in a recent piano re- 
cital at Newcomb College, playing num- 
bers by Scarlatti, Mendelssohn, Reger, 
Godowsky and Chaminade. Mme. Clara 
del Marmil was at the second piano for 
one of the numbers. Another program 
at Newcomb College lately was pre- 
sented by Sol Rosenfield. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Twelfth District Republican 
Club, Mrs. Mary Sales Hancort recently 
presented a program in Lincoln School 
auditorium, -with the assistance of the 
club orchestra. Others who appeared 
on this occasion were Mrs. Florence Le- 
gere Hayes, Lewis Fenton, Dorothy 
Smith and Belle Blackstone. Hall School 
Center gave an enjoyable entertain- 
ment recently, presenting Mrs. Maylah 
Hallock Morris, Elizabeth Cox, Albert 
Hall, Mrs. Charles Farrian, Vera Nich- 
olson, Carl Seibert, Gertrude Seibert, 
John Murphy, Elsie Seibert and Flor- 
ence Corbey. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A students’ recit..| 


was given by pupils of Franz C. Bo: 
schein of the Peabody Conservatory | ; 
Music, at the Jewish Educational / 
liance recently. The 
with a string trio by Dvorak, played |, 
Leon Frengut, Israel Turow and VW 
liam Stulman. 
sented by Morris Wolfe, Samuel Pe: 
William Stulman, Leon Frengut a 


Israel Turow. 
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ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—An innovation 
the programs presented by the Thur:- 
day Matinée Music Club was the org...) 
recital given by four members of :t, 
club at St. Thomas’s Catholic Church 
cently. An audience of 700 perso s 
showed its appreciation of the numbec;y; 
played by Margaret Dennis, Mrs. Gra- 
ham Bailey, Mrs. H. C. Pugh and Leo), 
Meyers. Mrs. Daise B. Middleton, a <»- 
prano from Mansfield, was heard in a 
group of three numbers. 
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WICHITA, KAN.—Theodore Lindber:, 
presented a number of his pupils in re- 
cital recently. Those who appeared 
were Edgar Banks, C. F. Viele, Ralph 
Murray, Dulcie and Ralph Baggs, Fred 
McComb, Keith Wildes, Leath Hockett, 
John and Frances Basham, Karl Koster. 
Glannys Elgin, Frank Kessler, Bertha 
Rosenberg, Lauriel Elzea, Isador H:\- 
pern, Eunice Hobson, Howard Lipp, 
Henrietta Henson, Florian Lindberg, 
Mrs. J. C. Hay, Nona Farar and Joy 
Edwards. 


ae 


* * * 


FITCHBURG, MAss—Herbert C. Pea- 
body, organist and choirmaster at Christ 
Church, is giving a series of Lenten or- 
gan recitals. Mrs. Edith Congram 
Dole, soprano, and Joseph Scarans, vio- 
linist, were the assisting artists on a 
recent occasion. A new organ was re- 
cently dedicated at the First Methodist 
Church, a special program being pro- 
vided by Mrs. J. H. Potter, organist, and 
the church quartet, consisting of Thura 
Heath, Mrs. Clayton Cleverly, John 
Fletcher and Louis Du Shuttle.. 

* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Grieg, his life 
and compositions, was the subject of 
the recent program given by the music 
department of the Woman’s Club. Fol- 
lowing a short address by Mrs. Delbert 
Robinson, a program of the composer’s 
works was presented by Mrs. J. Gibson 
Kuykendall, Mrs. Edith Cushney Brin- 
ton, Mrs. R. A. Poffenbarger, Opal Poe, 
Mrs. W. E. Connell, Lydia Priode, Char- 
lotte Thomas, Mrs. G. A. Stuart, Mrs. 
Alma McConihay Wilson and Mrs. Mil- 
dred McKee Hardesty. 

+ 


* * 


MONMOUTH, ORE.—The Oregon Nor- 
mal School Glee Club, under the direc- 
tion of Marie A. Schuette, and with the 
assistance of the Oregon Normal Sym- 
phony Orchestra and John Claire Mon- 
teith, Portland baritone, was heard in 
an interesting program recently. ‘The 
principal feature was the cantata, “The 
Highwayman,” by Deems Taylor. Mr. 
Monteith sang a group of songs, in 
which he was accompanied by Ida May 
Cook. The accompanist for the Glee 
Club was Edyth Driver. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—The spring musicale 
of the Semper Fidelis Society of the 
Albany Academy for Girls was given re- 
cently under the direction of Winifred 
Boyce. The program was presented by 
Georgine Avery, soprano; Winifred 
Boyce, pianist, and Lillian M. Jones, 
violinist. Piano pupils of Mary Rush- 
more Fitchett were heard lately in 4 
recital. Madelyn H. Preiss, contralto, 
assisted. Florence Jubb, director of 
music in St. Agnes School, gave a |ec- 
ture-recital on “Modern Music” at the 
recent meeting of the Eastern New York 
Branch, Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. Helen Jones, pianist, «nd 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin, soprano, 0" 
tributed items. 
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OMAHA, NEB.—The music department 
of the Woman’s Club presented a ))'0 
gram of concerted musical numbers °e- 
cently, which enlisted the services of 
Mrs. E. B. McQuillen, Mrs. J. O. Scott 
Mrs. L. E. Conklin, Mrs. Frank Brow": 
Mrs. W. Dale Clarke, Mrs. Bradley ‘0°: 
Mrs. Gilbert Brown, Mrs. Burton La'rd, 
Mrs. M. H. Long and Elsa Rees, 5°” 
pranos; Mrs. Marshal Dillon, ‘\''S: 
Teresa Brick, Mrs. P. J. Dribus, Mrs. !: 
J. Farrington, Mrs. T. D. Dinan, \!'5: 
W. Dale Dawson, Mrs. Patrick Gill, \'"*: 
E. F. Williams and Mary Jewell, ©°" 
traltos; Mrs. Ray Abbott, Mrs. 0. \\ 
Neble and Winifred Traynor, piani-'s: 
Mrs. E. A. Rees, violinist; Elsa Rs: 
violist, and Mrs. Martin Donlon, ’ce!''s* 
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ANNE STEVENSON’S PUPILS APPEAR 


\t her studio on West End Avenue 
‘our pupils of Anne Stevenson appeared 
» informal recital on the evening of 
eh, 28. Helon Mara, Roy Velky, Helen 
iennedy and Charles Weisbord upheld a 
»rogram of modern songs which com- 
nrised the works of Cadman, Munro, 
Hiuhn, Gilberté, Chadwick, Goring 
Thomas, Belbrouck, Tirindelli, Verdi 
and several others. Informal as the 
it demonstrated anew the 
professional and artistic finish which 
hall-mark the pedagogic work of this in- 
<tructor. All four singers distinguished 
themselves, the brilliant coloratura of 
Miss Mara and the exquisite bel canto 
of Miss Kennedy marking the diversity 
of the performer’s gifts. A large audi- 
ence had gathered for the event and dis- 


| persed regretfully upon its conclusion. 





WARFORD PUPILS IN COSTUME 
RECITAL 


Several of Claude Warford’s voice 
pupils appeared in a_costume recital 
for the benefit of the Wellesley College 
Endowment Fund in the green room 
of the Hotel McAlpin recently. The 
program opened with two Warford 
trios for women’s voices, “A World of 
Dreams” and “Down the Lane.” Ger- 
trude Eastment, in the character of an 
Irish lassie, then sang two folk-songs. 
Marjorie Lauer displayed a pleasing so- 
prano voice in two French songs, and 
Katherine Timpson, another soprano, 
made a good impression in some Span- 
ish folk-songs. Ralph Thomlinson, bari- 
tone, appeared twice on the program. 
He contributed an aria from “Faust” 
and songs by Russell and Cox. Marion 
Holmes appeared as a Negro mammy, 
singing a couple of spirituals. A new 
singer from the Warford studios, Edythe 
Floyd, gave pleasure with brilliant waltz 
songs by Robyn and Wilson. John Ar- 
den, tenor, gained favor in songs by 
Fish and Clarke, and Nina Williams 
found her opportunity to score in Weck- 
erlin numbers. Other singers who added 
to the attractions of the program were 
Tilla Gemunder, soprano; Mary Davis, 
mezzo-contralto, and Gertrude McDer- 
mitt, contralto. 





IRENE WILDER SINGS AT HAYWOOD 
STUDIO — 


Irene Wilder, contralto of Burlington, 
\t., sang a program of American songs 
before‘ an informal gathering at the 
Haywood Institute of Universal Song 
recently. Miss Wilder impressed her 
audience of critical musicians with her 
purity of style and fine command of vocal 
resources. She is soon to take up per- 
manent residence in New York and will 
continue her studies under the direction 
of Mr. Haywood. ; 





HEAR BALL PUPILS 


_ Pupils of Frances de Villa Ball, pian- 
ist and theorist, at the Bushwick Con- 
servatory of Music in Brooklyn are ap- 
pearing in recitals at the conservatory 
on March 11, 12 and 19. On the nine- 
teenth the program will be given by 
pianists from Miss Ball’s studios exclu- 
sively. On March 20 she goes to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a recital of her pupils 
there. For the lecture-recital on De- 
bussy which she will give in Washing- 
ton on April 5, Miss Ball will have the 
assistance of one of her New York 
pupils, Anne Foster. Another New 
York pupil, Louis Kress, will be heard 
n recital at her New York studio on 
April 15. Miss Ball has also been 
heard lately in a lecture-recital with 
Marion Bauer, the New York com- 
Poser, on “The Modern Trend in Its Re- 
lation to Music.” 





LAST THURSBY MUSICALE 


The eighth and last Friday afternoon 
Musical reception for the season, at the 
Studio of Emma Thursby, vocal teacher, 
fought forward several artists. The 
Suest of honor was Helen Stanley, and 
‘mong those who participated in the 
Program were Yvonne Dienne, Mrs. Jo- 
Sephine Bettinetti, Selma Alexander, 
armen Pascova and Louise Pascova, 
Rialter Mills, G. A. Randegger, Mlle. 
‘ndovna, Martha Henry Timothy, Elda 
aska and Estelle Harris. 

In celebration of Miss Thursby’s birth- 
rr ler sister, Ina Thursby, gave a 
_— for twelve, recently. Telegrams 
*te received from Caruso, Bonci and 





——— 


Mme. Sembrich. The guests were the 
Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis and Mrs. 
Hillis, Dr. and Mrs. Louis Livingston 
Seaman, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Wells, Dr. 
E. de Marny Baruch, Mrs. Theodore 
Parsons, Mrs. Edward Kidder and Es- 
telle Harris. 





KLIBANSKY PUPIL WINS SCHOLARSHIP 


De Vecmon Ramsay, a pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, vocal teacher, won the 
scholarship given by the Three Arts 
Club in New York. 

Mr. Klibansky also announces several 
new engagements of his pupils. Lottice 
Howell, coloratura soprano, has recently 
been engaged for a ten weeks’ tour 
through the South, beginning the middle 
of March. Helen Westfall will appear 
with Cohan’s “Mary” at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater, New York. Elsie Duf- 
field is singing at the Rialto Theater in 
Newark. J. P. Maquire has been en- 
gaged as tenor soloist at the Presby- 
terian Church in Rochester, N. Y. Claire 
Robertson sang with success at lectures 
of music given by the American com- 
poser, Rosaline Housmann, at the high 
schools. Elisabeth Carpenter was cor- 
dially received in a recital given at Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Ga., and Adelaide 
de Loca scored at a concert given by the 
Elks on Feb. 1. Mr. Klibansky will 
give several out-of-town concerts with 
his pupils during March and April. 





VIOLINIST AIDS PATTERSON PUPILS IN 
RECITAL 


At the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
School of Singing, on the evening of 
March 5, a students’ recital was given 
with the assistance of Anne Robertson, 
a young violinist who has studied with 
Louis Svencenski. The singers who were 
heard were Frankie Holland, Mary 
Stetson, Agnes Grogan, Celestine Drew, 
Annah Hess and Mildred Young, the last 
named with a violin obbligato by Miss 
Robertson, who also played a solo. Edith 
Miller was accompanist for Miss 
Robertson and Harry Horsfall was at 
the piano for the vocalists. 





QUAILE PUPIL IN RECITAL 


At St. Mary’s School in Peekskill, N. 
Y., on the evening of Feb. 26, an in- 
terested audience heard Evel Finn, 
pianist, a pupil of Elizabeth Quaile of 
New York, in recital. Miss Finn’s pro- 
gram was made up of the Italian Con- 
certo by Bach and numbers by Couperin, 
Rameau, Daquin, Scarlatti, Beethoven 
and Chopin. Her performance reflected 
credit both on herself and on her 
teacher. 





ACTIVITIES OF CHARMBURY PUPILS 


Many pupils from the studios of Wal- 
ter Charmbury, the New York pianist 
and teacher, are filling positions in 
schools and appearing in concerts. The 
latest acquisition to the faculty of the 
Winnwood School at Lake Grove, L. L, 
was Elizabeth Kuhlmann, who was en- 
gaged recently as instructor of the piano 
department. 





MRS. SNYDER’S STUDIO TEA 


In spite of bad weather, about 100 
guests were present at the second studio 
tea which was given by Mrs. Frederic H. 
Snyder, vocal teacher. Michael Nicastro, 
’cellist; Gustave Ferrari, composer, and 
Antonio Rocca, tenor, gave the musical 
program. 





In Chicago 
Schools 


Chicago, March 7 


Felix Borowski, of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, appears as guest conductor 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra at St. Paul and Minneapolis this 
week. He is to direct the suite from his 
ballet pantomime “Boudour.” 

Mme. Miles Geringer, pupil in the voice 
department sang for the Parent Teach- 
ers’ Association at Evanston, IIl., Feb. 
23. Bertha Wright from the same de- 
partment, was soloist at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Oak Park, Feb. 24, and 
Dorothy Bowen at the First Ravens- 
wood Congregational Church, Feb. 28. 





Miss Bowen also sang for the Kenosha 
Woman’s Club, March 2. 

The concert given by the piano, vocal 
and violin pupils in the Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter, Saturday morning, introduced Irene 
Zinter, Bernice Miller, Helen Green- 
baum, Harry Wool, Hobart Bishop, Wil- 
liam Beller, (pupil of Rudolph Reuter), 
Louise Trevoe, Gladys Welge, Edith 
Crawford, and Ernst Bacon. 

o* * * 


Pupils from the piano and voice de- 
partments of the American Conserva- 
tory gave a program in Kimball Hall 
recently. 

Bernice de Frates has been made 
supervisor of music at Dixon, IIl., and 
Georgia Whippo, has taken a similar 
position at Galena, Ill. Both are gradu- 
ates of the public school music depart- 
ment. 

Frank Parker, baritone and member 
of the faculty has been engaged as solo- 
ist for the special service at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Evanston, to be held 
Good Friday afternoon. Mr. Parker 
will also sing at the annual concert of 
the Elmhurst College chorus and or- 
chestra. 

* * * 

Pupils of the Whitney Tew Studios 
were heard in concert on Thursday eve- 
ning last. Emma Berg, Ada Christie, 
Gertrude Clark, Jeanette Del Barrios, 
James Krist, Mme. Colbran-Melius, 
Glennard Stone, Mme. Leilla_ Barr- 
Smith, and Elmira Gellenbeck con- 
tributed to the program, the purpose of 
which was to demonstrate Mr. Tew’s 
theory that the human voice has a range 
of at least three or four octaves. 


* * * 


Umberto Beduschi’s pupils furnished 
the program for the Chicago Woman’s 
Club on March 6, in the Fine Arts As- 
sembly Hall. The program included 
the “Sancta Mater” quartet from Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” solo groups, and 
the sextet from Donizetti’s “Lucia.” 
Those taking part were Antra Faulken- 
berg and Ella Cromer, sopranos, Leo 
Deger and Antonio Petrucci, tenors, 
Emily Ruby, mezzo-soprano, John 
Stevens, basso and Wm. Bulthuis, bari- 
tone. Piano accompaniments were ad- 
mirably played by Amanda ee 





‘Arthur Middleton Filling Many Engage- 


ments on Tour 


Since leaving New York last fall on 
his coast to coast tour, Arthur Middle- 
ton has filled many engagements, all 
with great success. Mr. Middleton 
started this month by singing in St. 
Louis with the Choral Pageant Society 
on March 1. On March 4, he sang with 
the Orpheus Club in St. Paul; on March 
7, in Kirksville, Mo.; on March 9, in 
Chillicothe, Ohio; on March 11, in Allen- 
town, Pa. 


POWELL AND STOCK GIVE 
WORKS NEW TO CHICAGO 





Mason Composition and Pianist’s Own 
Rhapsody on Symphony Program— 
Young Violinist Appears 


CHICAGO, March 5.—John Powell, 
composer-pianist, was the soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony at Orchestra 
Hall, yesterday afternoon. He played 
two works for piano and orchestra, one 
a Prelude and Fugue by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, the other his own “Negro Rhap- 
sody.” Both were new to the orchestral 
programs. 

A greater success came from his own 
work than from the Mason. The Pre- 


lude and Fugue created the impression 
of exalting scholasticism at the expense 
of sentiment and melody. Admirable 
as it may be from the point of view of 
the composer, it hardly has the elements 
that will give it popularity. Powell’s 
own work was a different matter. As 
the title indicates, it is founded upon 
Negro themes, genuine, not simulated. 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot,” “I Want 
to Be Ready,” and the unnamed dance 
theme provided excellent melodic ma- 
terial, which Powell developed with con- 
siderable skill. He has a nice taste for 
color, rhythmic effects and climaxes, and 
the work, beginning on a comparatively 
gentle emotional pitch ended with a 
swirling orgy of syncopations and mel- 
ody. The composer, appearing for the 
first time as soloist with this orchestra, 
proved himself an excellent interpreter 
of his own work. 

By way of contrast with this new 
music, Conductor Stock surrounded it 
with works from the well standardized 
répertoire of the orchestra. The pro- 
gram began with Mendelssohn’s “Ital- 
ian” Symphony, and included Richard 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” and Weber’s 
“Euryanthe” Overture. E. C. M. 





May Peterson Gives Recital in Phoenix 
Artists’ Series 


PHOENIX, ARIz., March 2.—May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave the third concert of the 
Artists’ Series here at the High School 
Auditorium, Feb. 21. The program con- 
sisted of Bach and Mozart arias, de- 
lightful English, French and Swedish 
folk-songs and a variety of well selected 
modern songs by American composers. 
The different numbers were beautifully 
interpreted, in a way to reveal the de- 
licate shadjngs of Miss Peterson’s work. 
She disclosed a voice of great beauty 
ind purity. The large audience gave 
tne charming artist an ovation and num- 


-erous encores were conceded. H. M. R. 








Passed Away 








Mathilda Steindel 


CHICAGO, March 7.—Mathilda Stein- 
del, wife of Bruno Steindel formerly 
first ’cellist of the Chicago Symphony, 
committed suicide on the night of March 
5, by leaping into Lake Michigan at the 
foot of Farwell St. Police found Mrs. 
Steindel’s automobile near the spot, early 
the following morning, with the lights 
lit and her fur coat on the ground. A 
note written on a piece of brown wrap- 
ping paper was found in the car, telling 
of Mrs. Steindel’s intention. Bruno 
Steindel resigned from the Chicago Sym- 
phony during the war after having been 
accused, with his wife, of alleged pro- 
German activities, and it is said that 
Mrs. Steindel’s behavior had _ been 
strange since that time. A recent ill- 
ness of a young daughter aggravated 
her condition. She was placed in a sani- 
tarium in Milwaukee but removed after 
she had dropped many notes from the 
window, asking her relatives to take her 
home. Mr. Steindel, who was in Balti- 
more with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, was reached by telegraph, and 
left at once for Chicago. E. C. M. 





Johannes Doébber 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 12.—Johannes 
Débber, pianist, teacher of singing and 
operatic conductor, died recently in this 
city in his fifty-fifth year. Mr. Débber 
was born in Berlin, March 28, 1866, and 
received his musical education at the 
Stern Conservatory and was first known 
as a concert pianist. He then became 
an operatic conductor and served as such 


at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, and in Darm- 
stadt, Coburg and Hanover. From 1908 
he gave up his time to composition, 
teaching of singing and critical work in 
music on tle Berlin Volkszeitung. 
Seven or eight of his operas and oper- 
ettas were played throughout Germany. 
He also composed numerous songs and 
several symphonies. 





Mrs. Charles Delapierre 


Mrs. Charles Delapierre, soprano, for 
many years soloist at Christ Church, 
Brooklyn, died at her home on March 3, 
in her seventy-second year. Besides be- 
ing prominent as a singer, Mrs. Dela- 
pierre was well known as a teacher of 
singing and of the piano. She was also 
a member of the old Cecelia Musical 
Society. 





Mrs. W. Francis Gates 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 3.—Mrs. 
W. Francis Gates, wife of W. Francis 
Gates who for twelve years has been 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent in 
Los Angeles, died at her home on Feb. 
28, after a lingering illness. Mrs. Gates, 
who came to this city with her husband 
about eighteen years ago, was born in 
Vermont and was in her forty-eighth 
year. She was at one time prominently 
identified with educational work in Ohio 
and Iowa, and, since taking up her resi- 
dence in Los Angeles, has been in the 
center of the city’s musical or 





Bellamy Storer Porter 


LIMA, OHIO, March 5.—Bellamy Storer 
Porter, pioneer piano merchant in Ohio, 
and founder of the music house of B. 
S. Porter & Son, died at the City Hos- 
pital on March 3. H. E. H. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY WILL 
QUIT PHILADELPHIA FIELD 





Orchestra Has Never Recovered from 
Effects of Dr. Muck’s Tactics— 
Damrosch Following Large 


PHILADELPHIA, March 7.—The_ Bos- 
ton Symphony is to quit the Phila- 
delphia field. This night a week it will 
conclude its current Philadelphia sea- 
son of five concerts and end its long and 
honored connection with the musical 
annals of the Quaker City. It is known 
both from the Boston and local ends 
that no arrangements have been made 
for the annual visit of the organization 
next season. 

The Boston Symphony has been play- 
ing in Philadelphia regularly each year 
for thirty-eight years. Philadelphia 
gave it its first great success outside of 
its home city. The first Philadelphia 
concert was given in 1883, the first in 
New York in 1887. For a number of 
years the Boston forces gave a double 
- series of concerts in Philadelphia. In 


more recent years the growth of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra made so exten- 
sive an outside program unnecessary, 
and the Boston season was confined to 
five Monday night concerts in the Acade- 
my. For many years the Academy was 
subscribed for the Boston concerts but 
recent developments in its history, espe- 
cially the vagaries of Dr. Muck, its for- 
mer conductor, and the blows he in- 
flicted on the organization through his 
ill-advised actions in the early days of 
the war, had a detrimental effect. 

The slackening of popular interest in 
the Boston Symphony was due more 
than to any one other thing to the war 
record that Dr. Muck inflicted on the 
organization. The evolution of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to its present 
success did not materially interfere with 
the prosperity of the Boston forces’ five 
Philadelphia concerts. There seemed to 
be room for both. Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony over the 
past five years have built up a large 
following doubtless some of it drawn 
from the Boston patronage. But at that 
there was a very considerable body of 
Bostonites who remained ever faithful. 

W. R. M. 


PAY TRIBUTE TO MACBETH 








Remarkable Demonstration for Soprano 
After Chicagoan’s “Hamlet” 


It is conjecturable whether in the his- 
tory of opera in New York a demonstra- 
tion has ever been enacted quite like that 
which took place at the Manhattan last 
Saturday afternoon. It came at the 
close of the performance of “Hamlet” 
by the Chicago Opera and was a remark- 
able evidence of the approval of the 
audience for the presentation of the réle 
of Ophelia by Florence Macbeth. The 
opera as given by the Chicagoans closes 
with the scene at the lake. It is in this 
scene that the famous aria for soprano 
occurs. Miss Macbeth evidently stirred 
the audience tremendously in this act, 
for at its close she was thunderously ap- 
plauded and called before the footlights 
again and again. 

Many of the standees took the oppor- 
tunity to get a nearer view of the prima 
donna and pressed forward to the front 
of the orchestra, expressing their ap- 
proval vociferously. Several hundred 
persons in various parts of the house 
showed no disposition to leave and even 
when the asbestos curtain was lowered, 
they still called loudly for “Macbeth.” 
Their reward came in an unexpected 
manner. when the artist appeared in the 
left stage box (quite dry in spite of her 
recent immersion in the lake) and in re- 
ply to calls for a speech sang, a capella, 
a verse from “Annie Laurie” in as de- 
lightful a manner as when she used this 
old song as the interpolation recently in 
a “Barber of Seville” performance. 

This was Miss Macbeth’s farewell ap- 
pearance in New York this season. 











Bolm Creates Striking Novelties for Tour 
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Scenes from the New Productions of Adolf Bolm’s Ballet Intime; No. 1—Ruth Page and Mr. Bolm in “Les Precieux Ridicules’; 
No. 2—Bolm in the Armenian Dance; No. 3—In the “Mexican Episode”; No. 4—A Movement from the “Suggestion Dia- 


bolique.”’ 


| Cesucsngahcce his last presentation of 
“Coq d’Or” this season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, recently, Adolph 


Bolm, with his Ballet Intime, left for 
an extended tour of the country. To 
the interesting répertoire of last season, 
Mr. Bolm has added some new choreo- 
graphic conceptions, which, in line with 
his intimate ballet, are replete with deli- 
cate suggestion and subtle gestes. Among 
his new productions this season, Mr. 
Bolm has set two to the music of Pro- 
kofieff. The first, to the latter’s “Rigau- 
don,” Mr. Bolm calls “Les Precieux 
Ridicules,” and into this he has woven 
real Molieresque humor. One of the 
most striking of the novelties is a bril- 
liant “Suggestion Diabolique” to the 
Prokofieff composition. W. T. Benda 
has created a mask for Mr. Bolm’s use 
in this feature. Other new ballets are 
an Armenian Dance to Harold Brock- 
way’s arrangements of Armenian folk- 
songs; a dance after the Comedy of 
Masques to Mendelssohn’s “Saltarello”; 
a dance to Laparra’s Spanish Rhythm; 
a “Fantaisie Chinois” by Seeling; a 
“Torch Dance” to Debussy music; an 
Assyrian Dance to a Lazare Saminsky 
composition, and numerous others. One 
of the most popular of his last season’s 
numbers he will again present by re- 
quest, the “Mexican Episode,” a colorful 
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conception set to folk-songs arranged by 
Esperon, with costumes by Adolfo Best. 
He will again repeat several of the other 
dances which proved so effective last sea- 
son, such as the “White Peacock” of 
Griffes, “Seguidilla” of Albeniz, Faure’s 


Pavanne, Liszt’s “Bal Masque” and 
others. 
Mr. Bolm’s tour which began in 


Springfield, Mass., Feb. 28, will occupy 
him until the end of May, and will take 
him from New York through Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Ne- 
vada, California, Oregon and Washington 
and possibly into British Columbia. In 
June Mr. Bolm will take his forces into 
.Mexico for a several weeks’ engagement, 
fter which he will proceed to Seattle, 
“where he, Robert Schmitz and others will 
give master classes at the Cornish Sum- 
mer School. 
Mr. Bolm has received offers to make 
a tour in South America, which he may 


(Photos Nos. 1 and 3 by Charlotte Fairchild; No. 3 by Maurice Goldberg) 


do following his six weeks’ class in S* 
attle. Owing to the extent of his tou 
Mr. Bolm has been forced to refuse offers 
from Diaghileff to appear as _ leading 
dancer -with the Russian Ballet during 
April and May in Monte Carlo an¢ 
Madrid, as well as to stage several! ba- 
lets with the Diaghileff forces. Mr". 
Bolm has received requests. to give 4 
New York performance of the ballet 
fore going to Mexico, and it is possi 
that he will arrange to do so. 

As usual, the popular Little Sy” 
phony, with Mr. Barrere as conductol, 
will accompany Mr. Bolm’s forces % 
tour. 





Bertha Beeman, contralto, appeare! 
in recital on Sunday, March 6, at [iver 
dale-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., and was Tt 
ceived with marked favor. This is t 


_third recital Miss Beeman has g\V¢! 


there in less than a year. 
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